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“Carcu me waiting—that’s all!” ex- 
claimed Mary Basset, while pulling 
out the strings of her bonnet—* Catch 
me waiting, Ellen—there, put a pin in 
the back of my handkerchief—will 
you ?” 

“La, Mary!” replied Ellen, glancing 
slyly over her shoulder at the same 
moment, to note in the looking-glass 
the effect of her remark—* La, Mary, 
you are as particular as if you were 
aborn old maid.” 

Mary coloured a brilliant crimson, 
and attempted to stick a needle instead 
of a pin in the front of the said hand- 
kerchief, and then laughed at her 
blunder ; but the laugh was not her 
natural one; and Ellen, instead of 
joining in it, sighed, for she saw her 
sister was agitated, and unhappy. 

“Do wait, Mary,” she said. “ You 
are always so hasty and impatient that 
you do not give yourself time to 
think.” 

* But I have plenty of time to feel,” 
replied Mary. “I hope you will 
allow that, and I do not mean to suffer 
my feelings to be interfered with by 
anybody.” 

Ellen made no comment on this ill- 
tempered speech ; but as she wrapped 
her sister in her mantle, Mary saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears. 
Now, be it remembered that Mary 
Bassett was a warm, careless, Irish 
girl, and be it also borne in mind that 
the warmth and carelessness of an 
Irish girl are warmth and carelessnéss 
of the very first class—ibat is to say, 
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they are more warm and more careless 
than any other girls in the world; 
consequently Mary threw her arms 
round Ellen's neck, and burst into 
tears. 

“ Ellen—Ellen darlint, can you for- 
give your poor Mary? Ellen, you 
were always wise, and kind, and con- 
siderate ; your mother’s own child, 
Ellen, full up of goodness, while I 
have been ever and always wilful and 
spoilt—that is it, Ellen—spoilt by my 
kind father, by my cross aunt, and 
good-tempered uncle; and why, I don’t 
know.” 

“T do,” said Ellen, quietly—* look 
there ;” and she pointed to the glass 
which reflected the faces of both 
sisters. 

Mary was tall and graceful ; her 
beaming forehead clustered over and 
about with long black silken tresses— 
her eyes sparkling—her complexion 
glowing ; and if a little pouting devil 
did occasionally take a mischievous 
perch on her lips, why the sooner he 
got away the more happy did every 
one-seem to be; and in his absence 
he was seldom remembered. Ellen 
looked still more pale and still more 
dark than usual by the side of her 
brilliant sister. Constitutional delicacy, 
with its attendant thoughtfulness, had 
made her old, while her years were 
few—and never had the contrast ap- 
peared to her more striking than at 
that moment, when she pointed to her 
sister’s glass. 

“But you are more good than I 
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am—far, far more good—more true— 
more just,” exclaimed Mary, while I 
do believe her tears dried all the 
faster, in the reflection of her own 
beauty. 

“If I am more just,” said Ellen, 
hastily, “ prove that you think so, and 
wait for Jasper a little, only a little 
longer.” 

“I wonder at you, Ellen—you are 
such a quiet, tame thing, you have 
no spirit; it 1s twenty minutes past 
the time—if he loved me”—— 

“If he loved you, Mary,” interrupted 
Ellen, “he would not offend a kind 
employer, merely to prevent your walk 
from being delayed for half an hour. 
Remember how often you made him 
wait.” 

“Well, it’s no use—go I will. I 
want to return early. I have a great 
deal to say to my aunt and my uncle 
Ben—and it is three good miles 
there.” 

“Tt is a long and a lonely road.” 

“Well, Nel, you are a coward! 
Oh! dear, I had almost forgot to 
take father’s watch to tell the time.” 

“Weil, Mary, here it is—put it in 
your pocket.” 

“In my pocket,” repeated Mary, 
laughing. 

“No, I'll hang it on my beautiful 
chain (doesn’t it look like ra/e goold *) 
round my neck, and stick it in my 
belt. So” 

“Aunt Beck and uncle Bob will 
think you've lost your senses, Mary.” 

“Aunt Beck likes to cut a figure 
herself sometimes, when she puts on 
her beaver hat, and her long-tailed 
habit, and comes to mass on the high 
pillion behind old Joe ; and as to 
uncle Bob, the dear little friar thinks 
I’m an angel, ond I return the com- 
pliment, by trying to think him a 
saint,” replied Mary, laughing. 

“ And what shall I say to Jasper ?” 

“Say—why that I’m gone ; and 
you may add, as if from yourself, 
you know, Ellen, that he may come 
after me, if he likes—mind, JZ don’t 
like, but if he likes! And now, good 
by.” 

“Don’t walk too fast, Mary,” said 
Ellen, as her sister bonaded over the 
threshold. “ And sure,” continued the 
gentle girl, “ | might have known that 
would only make ber go the faster. 
How handsome she is! No wonder 
she’s the joy of my father’s heart, and 
the light of his eyes. There isn’t a 


cleverer girl in the whole kingdom of 


Ulster. Jasper will go mad, so he 


will—he must learn to take her easy, 
and so he will after a time: no one 
could be angry with her for long. 
Well, beauty’s a fine thing—but it’s 
a bother, so it is; yet there’s none of 
us but would have it if we could, 
1 don’t think Mary would have gone 
off in such a huff, but she’s a taste 
jealous of Jasper and Jinny Collins, 
old Jack Collin’s neice of the Red- 
derbrae. Maybe it might tame her 
a bit—but no, it won’t—she’s as soft 
as a lamb when she has her own wa 

—but now,” concluded the gentle Ellen, 
“that she’s gone, I'll have mine.” 
And so she had, for she sat down to 
twill Mary’s frills, and trim her Sunday 
bonnet, without bestowing a single 
thought on her own finery. 

Mary and Ellen were the children 
of a half Irish, half Scotch farmer, 
whose ancestors had resided for many 
years near the populous and thriving 
city of Belfast. They had lost their 
mother at Ellen’s birth—for Ellen, 
though the most wise, was younger 
than Mary by three years: and Jacob 
Bassett cherished (for a man) the 
extraordinary idea that the best way 
of making women happy was allowing 
them to do exactly as they liked. 
Mary used her privilege to the utmost. 
Ellen, whom nature had formed of 
more gentle and yielding materials, 
considered her sister in all things, 
and was perfectly oblivious of self. 
Mary Bassett had many lovers, of 
whom Jasper Collins was the most 
favoured ; and, in accordance with her 
perverse disposition, consequently the 
worst treated. She liked to worry, 
and tease, and perplex him; and he 
was too much in love to oppose ber 
humour. With such a father, and 
such a sister, and such a sweetheart, 
and other flattering relatives, is it to 
be wondered that the frank, affectionate, 
impetuous girl was, in every sense of 
the word, at twenty, perfectly spoiled? 
I had almost forgotten that she was 
to inherit, jointly with Ellen, the pos- 
session of about seventy acres of finely 
cultivated land; for the peasants of 
the north of Ireland are gifted with 
much of the careful industry of their 
Scottish neighbours ; and the farming 
abilities of old Bassett were recognised 
by all the gentry in the county. One 
would have supposed that such ad- 
vantages, natural and acquired, would 
have driven jealousy out of the head 
and heart of the pretty maiden ; but, 
without knowing it, she was fond of 
excitement, and fitful as a mountain 
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breeze. More than once did she look 
back on her path to see if Jasper was 
following ; and if she did observe a 
shadow pass along the hill side, more 
than once did she exalt her voice to 
the highest pitch in the refrain of a 
ballad, hoping, “if it was Jasper,” 
that he might be convinced by oral 
demonstration that she pursued her 
way joyously, and did not think of 
him. 

On she went, along the beaten road 
—then over a furze-clad ditch, for 
the purpose of making what the Irish 
call a “short cut,” but by which I 
have generally found they double the 
distance—then down one of these 
green and sparkling valleys, which 
are never sO green or so sparkling 
(to me, at least) as in my native land, 
a clear rill singing through its tangled 
way—now moving sedately along— 
then breaking into fairy diamonds over 
the white grey stones which oppose 
its progress—then spreading into many 
shreds ‘of liquid silver, and circling 
some gigantic tuft of grass or over- 
grown rush—and then uniting again 
into one mimic river. 


As Mary stept along the green 
sward, her bravura, lulled into the 
whisper of a melody, which at last 
became altogether hushed, as if she 
felt the mingled music of the streamlet 
and the birds was sweeter than her 
own, It was the latter end of “ har- 
vest,” as autumn is always called in 
Ireland, and the corn fields, on which 
Mary trod when she left the valley, 
shorn of their riches, looked bleak 
and barren to the eye. Stubble is 
always unpicturesque—but singularly 
so in Ireland, where it has not the 
relief afforded by the neat bright 
hedges of hawthorn and roses, which 
render our English landscape fresh 
and varied, even to the end of old 
“jolly October.” “It is all well 
enough to this,” murmured Mary, 
looking round—*and the hill, forebye 
the cut corn, is pleasant, summer or 
winter—but, save us! how dark is 
the hollow of the Redderbrae !” 

Mary had climbed the hill in pur- 
suance of her “short cut,” and stood, 
when she paused on its summit, leaning 
over a projecting rock from which she 
had a perfect view of the glen beneath. 
Well might she call it “dark ;” it was 
so: large masses of grey granite, of a 
sterile and burnt appearance, projected 
from the declivity, interspersed here 
and there with knots or clumps of 
furze ; while beyond lay a deep, dark 
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marsh——dog it is called in its own 
neighbourhood—full of holes and pools 
of standing water. Unsightly as the 
district was, it had its times of beauty. 
In the spring and early summer, that 
dreary land looked like a dell of ever- 
living blossoms, lichens, wild flax, wav- 
ing rushes, several species of heather, 
fern, and a long snowy flower (I forget 
its name) luxuriated in the soft, warm 
soil; while thousands of migratory 
birds hovered over the knolls and 
reeds which sheltered their dappled 
eggs, or chirping brood. It had its 
legends also—some poetic—others but 
too true. Hundreds would swear that 
the hammer of the clureacawn reverbe- 
rated through the bog; and many a 
“fine boy” had been lured by the 
sound to a mud bath instead of a crock 
of goold. The phooka led his wild 
pranks from the very spot where 
Mary stood—flitting, like the summer 
lightning, from crag to crag, and then 
far and away, 
“ O’er moss and o’er muir,” 


no one knew where. There was, 
moreover, a small island of dazzling 
green, upon which grew a solitary 
and not ungraceful tree. Pretty it 
looked, by sunlight or moonlight—a 
solid and substantial emerald, where 
all else at that season seemed grey 
and barren; “and there,” thought 
Mary, “they do say the good people 
gather on midsummer eve, and that 
the inside of it is hollowed into a 
palace fine enough for the King of 
France.” But while Mary looked, 
a passing cloud cast its heavy shadow 
so as to darken even the fairy island : 
and if a poet had been there, he would 
have immortalized both the island and 
the cloud, and called forth, by the 
strong power of ‘witching song, tears 
and smiles associated for ever, and a 
day after, with the dark glen of the 
Redderbrae. The realities of the 
locality would have sobered his ro- 
mance, had he known that a woman 
had been murdered there some years 
before, and thrown into the sinking 
moss by an unknown hand. Her 
body would never have been found, 
but that a boy, driving two cows to 
a fair across this particular portion of 
the brae, found it impossible to make 
them proceed ;: they stopped, snuffed 
the ground, pawing it with their hoofs, 
and moaning most piteously all the 
time. The lad returned to his home, 
mentioned the circumstance, and re- 
visited the spot, accompanied by his 
father. The cattle were still in the 
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same place ; and the singularity of the 
event led to an examination of the 
locality, and discovery of the body. 
The victim had evidently been pos- 
sessed of much personal beauty, but 
was unknown. She was afterwards 
buried in consecrated ground, and 
her clothes, and part of the handle 
and blade of a knife with which the 
murder had evidently been committed, 
were placed in the keeping of the 
nearest magistrate. 

As the incident occurred to Mary’s 
mind, she drew her cloak more closely 
round her, and proceeded, with a some- 
what quickened pulsation, down the 
sleep. 

“The world’s better than it was 
then,” she whispered to herself, and 
so do the young always whisper, and 
always believe ; and it is well they do 
so, for what is called “knowledge of 
the world” is a heavy burthen to the 
heart and spirits. She would have 
rejoiced to have seen even Jasper’s 
shadow, as the damp air of the glen 
gathered round her, and a solitary 
magpie (sure omen of ill luck) chattered 
its wild and spiteful glee from a stunted 
and ill-shaped thorn, upon which the 
leaves still lingered, and the ripe red 
berries glittered. Her path was not, 
however, solitary—first, she encoun- 
tered a group of children belonging to 
her cousin’s bleach-green, who hailed 
her, as she passed, with “God save 
you kindly, Miss Mary, and may you 
never be poorer, but richer and richer 
to the day of your death”—then she 
met her uncle, the friar’s, runner— 
the half-clothed, half-fed, barefooted, 
erabbed urchin, who did her aunt's as 
well as her uncle’s bidding by night 
and day, through fair and foul weather 
—who drove home the cow, killed the 
fowl, fed the pigs, went of all messages, 
cleaned his reverence’s boots, carried 
his vestments, served on the altar, bore 
evil report and good report with the 
same enviable equanimity of temper, 
and was rewarded for all his labours 
by a dry potato and a suit of clothes, 
which, in but one particular, answered 
the purpose for which clothes are 
intended—sthey covered him, to be 
sure—but after such a fashion ! 

No other greeting did Mary receive, 
except from a half-witted fellow, who 
screamed to her across the morass, to 
go with a proud step by the dead ’oo- 
man’s first grave—an observation which 
made her shudder the more, for she 
was at the moment passing the spot 
marked by tradition, and the long grass 
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and rushes waved mournfully in. the 
sough of the Autumn wind. On, how. 
ever, she went, but her song was sul» 
dued, and her step, not elastic us at 
first, was firm and steady ; the day 
grew dark and heavy, and her spirits 
sank with the louring clouds; still 
she continued her way, and saw, just 
as two or three large, cold, sudden 
drops of rain struck upon her cheek 
and brow, the hut of Simon Murphy, 
the furze-cutter, like a huge mole-hill 
by the side of a dark slate rock, and 
she was too anxious to preserve un- 
dimmed the brightness of her new rib- 
bands to call to mind the several hints 
which she had heard to the disadvan- 
tage of the furze-cutter’s character. It 
has been many a long day since the 
peasantry of Ireland have dared to 
speak out their opinion of each other; 
they have learned, as an intelligent 
labourer said to me the other day, “to 
hould their tongues, and not to see 
what did not concern them ;” and con- 
sequently, though much was really 
known to many, as to the actually 
vicious habits of the old miser, who 
had dwelt in apparent misery for nearly 
forty years in that desolate spot, no- 
thing was positively stated ; and though 
watched by the police, and avoided by 
his neighbours, old Simon lived on in 
uninterrupted possession of a wide and 
wild tract of furze and bog, which he 
either cut himself, or farmed out (if so it 
may be called) to his poorer acquaint- 
ances. She had not seen the furze- 
cutter more than half-a-dozen times in 
her life ; but no one hesitates to enter 
an Irish cottage, no matter what the 
character of its inmates may be, as they 
rarely, if ever, violate that hospitality 
which protects the traveller, from the 
moment that his foot passes the thres- 
hold of the dwelling of the greatest 
outlaw in the kingdom. 

If Mary Basset had remembered 
that Simon Murphy was deaf, she 
would not have twice hailed him with 
the “God save all here”—the cheerful 
salutation of every Irish man, woman, 
and child, when entering a residence. 
The old man was occupied close to a 
small window, at the gable-end of the 
cottage, with his bill-hook, which he 
was sharpening on a small sort of 
grinding-stone of his own contrivance, 
ingeniously fixed in the recess of the 
window, where he managed to bring 
the iron to a considerable degree of 
brightness. Mary, unwilling to enter 
much beyond the threshold, and seeing 
that there was no fire by which she 
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could dry her clothes, endeavoured to 
untie her bonnet, anxious to ascertain 
the extent of injury done to her pre- 
cious ribbands; her fingers, however, 
seemed unable to execute their task as 
nimbly as usual, and instead of succeed- 
ing in her intention, she pulled the 
ribband into what maiden’s call a “dead 
knot ;” provoked at this misfortune 
she advanced to borrow Simon’s knife, 
which at that moment she had seen 
him cautiously pull from a hole close 
to where the window fitted into the 
wall ; he looked upon it, and had just 
applied the blade to the wetted stone 
when Mary Bassett touched him on 
the shoulder. It would be quite im- 
ible to describe the sensation the 
touch of her hand produced on the old 
man, He thrust the knife back to its 
hiding place, and trembled in every 
limb, while he held her from him, look- 
ing vaguely into her face, while a deep 
red hue, which seemed quite unnatural 
to his sallow cheek, faded almost in- 
stantaneously into ashy paleness. 

“The Lord save and protect us !” 
exclaimed Mary, “is it sick you are, 
Mr, Murphy—take yer grip off my 
arm, sir; sure it’s wanting to frighten 
the life out of me you are with your 
faces.” The young girl's voice recalled 
him to himself, and letting go her arm, 
turning so that his back concealed the 
greater part of the window from her 
observation, he inquired in his shrill, 
piping voice, “ what she wanted ?” 

“And a pretty question to ask,” 
replied the indignant damsel, giving 
another tug to the damp and knotted 
strings. “A pretty question to ask, 
and therain dropping as large as widows’ 
tears, and the deals tearing over the 
sky like mad, and the sunbeams hid, 
and every blast of the wind dipping 
the green rushes in the mountain brook. 
What do I want? Shelter from the 
shower that’s crossing the Redderbrae, 
and the loan of that knife you thrust 
into a hole, to cut these weary strings.” 
And again Mary Bassett, impatient of 
restraint, pulled the ribbands, whose 
beauty the rain and her violence had 
combined to destroy. 

“There is no knife there,” replied 
the old man, parrying Mary's attempt 
to seek what she required, “there is 
no knife there—but stay, I'll get you 
one—I'll get you one, if I have it,” and 
he produced a ‘small blunt tobacco- 
knife from his pocket, which, however, 
accomplished Mary’s purpose ; having 
cut the strings with the wilfulness of a 


petted child, she flung off her bonnet, 
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exclaiming, “a bother on it for a weary 
string; I'll never have satin strings 
again as long as I live; and indeed, 
Mister Murphy, you might, I'm think- 
ing, have a spark of fire such a day as 
this, and use the plenty the Lord has 
given you—turf and furze under your 
very nose, and you havn't the heart to 
burn them.” 

“How do you know what I have 
the heart to do?” replied the old miser, 
leering at the angry maiden, while he 
stirred up the turf ashes with the end 
of a long pole ; “but [ can work as well 
without a fire, and a poor lone body 
like me must be saving—must be sav- 
ing.” 

“See how my fine ribband is mur- 
dered entirely, hackled to pieces with 
that baste of a knife,” persisted Mary. 
“ Indeed, and if you war a dacent ould 
body you'd lend me a loan of a cut of 
that fine knife you war sharpening 
when I came in, just to smoothen the 
edges. My aunt will murder me, so 
she will, for cutting it at all, that she 
will, and say I did it in a pet.” 

“ And so ye did,” growled the miser, 
as kneeling before the fire place he 
puffed the fading remnants of his breath 
upon the kindling embers. “So ye 
did, like all women kind—thank God 
I've no such cattle on my farm.” 

“1 dare say not,” replied Mary, 
aunoyed with herself, and glad of an 
opportunity to vent her spleen upon 
another. “I wonder who would be 
bothered with the likes of you.” 

Simon Murphy raised his head, and 
placing his hands upon his knees, look- 
ed with his keen grey eyes into her 
angry face; the coat, which was fas- 
tened at the throat for the purpose of 
concealing his want of shirt, did not 
hide the strong sinews of his muscular 
throat that supported his large head, 
covered by a profusion of white and 
matted hair; at first his lips were 
drawn together, but they parted slowly, 
revealing his toothless gums, from 
whence at last issued a low gurgling 
laugh, both unnatural and horrible, for 
it made the young girl shudder and 
draw towards the door, with a feeling 
of satisfaction that she was at liberty. 

“The likes o’ me—the likes o’ me,” 
he repeated. “I tell you what, Mary 
Bassett—for so I see you are—fresher, 
and fairer, and better than ever you 
war have followed me by day and 
night—more than was good for either 
of us—though it’s little then I expected 
to be sneered at by the daughter of a 
Scotch farmer, who holds her head 
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higher than is becoming in a woman. 
Ah! ah! high heads may have a fall, 
my purty maiden, for purty ye are, and 
devil a better judge of beauty in the 
country than Simon Murphy the furze- 
cutter.” 

Mary felt indignant and out of tem- 
per; and seeing that the clouds were 
dispersing, and a long under-gleam of 
sunlight brightening the landscape. She 
coolly told the old man not to trouble 
himself with the fire, as she could not 
wait to dry her cloak, and her aunt 
would think her long coming, “ I'll 
just trim the edge of my ribband,” she 
~continued, moving towards the window, 
“and then bid you good-morrow.” 

The old man did not suffer her to 
fulfil her intention, but springing from 
the ground with an agility which could 
not be expected from one so attenuated 
and worn, he seized her cloak, and 
commanded her for “her life,—not 
to dare to approach, nor meddle with 
any thing in the house.” 

“ Ye’r nothing more nor less than 
an ould bear, Simon Murphy,” she 
answered, retreating to the door, “ bad 
cess to yerself, and yer knives—let go 
my cloak—and good; by to ye.” The 
miser did not, however, let go the 
cloak so quickly, for he had caught 
sight of the watch and glittering chain, 
which the girl’s vanity had tempted 
her to hang round her neck, and fasci- 
nated by the sight of the ore he so 
dearly loved, Simon kept his eyes fixed 
upon it with an expression that struck 
terror into the maiden’s heart. 

“Is it real silver, and real goold,” 
he inquired eagerly—‘ real is it? sit 
down Miss Bassett—I'll get ye a knife 
directly—I'll not heed the cost of the 
fire, but make ye a good one, a fine 
one—what a beautiful watch—yer fa- 
ther’s well to do—and a rale goold 
chain !—let me look at it Miss, just let 
me look at it—it hasn't quite given over 
raining yet-—ye'll eat something, Miss 
Mary, after yer walk, or take a drop— 
just one drop of what will keep the 
cowld from you—do, alanna—I have a 
little sup in a corner, a little sup”—and 
his voice and manner were more hateful 
to Mary in its tones of kindness, than 
it had been before in its bitterness. 
She gave up all idea as to the arrang- 
ment of her ribbands, and only thought 
as to the most speedy mode of escape 
from the cottage ; with her usual im- 
petuosity she stood no further parley, 
and despite the furze-cutter’s entreaties 
rushed trom his dwelling, having been 

imprudent enough to call him, “a bit- 
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ter, cunning, bad old man, who deserved 
all that was said bad of him through 
the country.” 

Mary did not pause until she had 
reached an eminence at some distance, 
commanding a view of the cottage, 
She saw the furze-cutter still standing 
at its door, and for the first time ques. 
tioned herself as to what had occasion. 
ed her alarm—danger when passed 
immediately loses more than half its 
terror, and the girl’s buoyancy of spirit 
assisted her to overcome a feeling at 
which she was now tempted to laugh, 
“ Why should I have taken fright at 
all—sure he was only civil at the latter 
end ; and as to his minding the watch, 
no wonder he was struck with it on 
the likes o’ me. I’m ashamed of my- 
self, so I am, to be so easily frightened. 
I shouldn't, however, much care if Jas- 
per was to meet me soon going home; 
and if he doesn’t—why maybe he won't 
pay for it—that’s all—maybe he won't” 
—and in this no kindly spirit towards 
the man she loved, perhaps (for some- 
times such things happen) even better 
than her father. Mary Bassett entered 
her aunt Beck’s house. Aunt Beck 
and uncle Bob—brother and sister as 
they were—it must be confessed, were 
two particularly well preserved speci- 
mens of single life. They had been 
remarkable in childhood for always 
quarrelling with each other ; they had 
quarrelled from childhood into youth, 
from youth to middle age, from middle 
age to old age, and that without a 
single day’s cessation, never agreeing 
except upon that solitary point, the 
only one of real union in Ireland— 
hospitality. They certainly did agree 
in making every one welcome to their 
farm, from the beggar who had his 
bag filled from the potato-pit or the 
meal-chest, to the gentleman upon 
whom the stirrup-cup was pressed with 
the most true and unaffected kindness. 

“Oh, Mary, is that you—kindly 
welcome, my darlint—sure we're glad 
to see you—there’s a cake on the 
griddle intended for the tay.” 


So far uncle and aunt had chimed 
together as harmoniously as the great- 
est lover of harmony could desire, but 
they divided at mention of the cake. 

“T wouldn’t have had it touched for 
tay,” said Bob. “I hate hot cake.” 

“TI would, though,” responded Beck, 
“for I doat on hot cake.” 

“You'll cut it now I’m come,any way,” 
said Mary, who knew how to change 
the subject. 
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“Qh, to be pa we will, darlint,” 
the instant reply. 

ae Beck tg and stiff, the 

rfection of old maidenhood, looked 
as if her flesh had turned to bone, and 
her bone to iron ; her chintz gown was 
pinned behind over a black, quilted 
petticoat, and her dress seemed part 
and parcel of herself; shoes, buckles, 
cap, handkerchief, and all—all in statu 
yo. No one could imagine the possi- 
bility of her clothes ever coming off ; 
she wauld have made a splendid show 
at those fancy fairs, where ladies are 
so fond of exhibiting themselves under 
the wrapping-cloak of charity. Asa 
model of the antique, aunt Beck would 
have been invaluable. She was so 
pale and particular—so measured in 
her words—so choice in her phrases— 
while little Bob her brother was short, 
fat, rosy, and slovenly—the “very 
moral,” as the Irish have it, of what he 
was—a good-natured and perfectly 
harmless friar, cheerful and cheery, 
never differing from any one, except 
his sister, whom he spitefully enough 
always denominated “long cross Beck ;” 
she, no ways loath, returning the com- 
pliment by calling him “Father Bob 
short.” Mary was, as her sister Ellen 
had anticipated, soundly lectured by 
her aunt Beck for sporting a wate 
and chain, while uncle Bob observed 
that all women; young and old, in- 
variably endeavoured to make the 
most of themselves, and that no doubt 
Mary took after her aunt. Thus the 
worthies went on—the lady snapping 
at the gentleman, while his good- 
humoured laugh provoked her irrita- 
bility ten times more than systematic 
opposition. 

“ There's no pleasure in life in com- 
ing near either of you,” said Mary, as 
she put on her cloak ; “ you're always 
fighting; I’m sure, uncle, if I was 
aunt Beck I wouldn't stay with you ; 
and I’m sure, aunt Beck, I’d leave his 
reverence to be as untidy as he 
pleased, and breakfast, dine, and sup 
with the pigs if he liked it, sooner 
than be playing cat and dog as you 


do. Well, God be with you, which of 


you will put me a piece on my way 
for good luck ?” 

“ We'll both do that,” they answered 
simultaneously. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the laugh- 
ing girl, “ for ye'd be at the quarrelling 
again, as you've been ever since I’ve 
entered the. house, and I want a word 
of pace, not to be always at war, like 
the grate Oliver Cromwell.” 
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“So here,” and she snatched up two 
straws of dissimilar length, “draw lots 
for which ‘ill have the luck of a bit of 
walk with Mary Bassett.” 

“ You're a dale too pert, Mary,” said 
aunt Beck.” 

“ She’s not any such thing,” laughed 
the Friar: “as unlike her aunt as 
possible—her little innocent ways have 
no harm in them, only all for divar- 
shun.” 

“ As well as to say mine have,” re- 
sponded Miss Beck. 

“ No fault of your's if they havn’t— 
you try hard for it, @ Janna.” 

“Don’t use your vulgar Irish to 
me.” 

“Straws, straws!” exclaimed Mary. 
“ Come draw my straws, and leave off 
quarrelling.” 

The long lot fell to the Friar’s share, 
and notwithstanding the contemptuous 
glances cast by his sister on the careless 
manner in which he fastened his “ big 
coat” round his neck by a single button, 
leaving the sleeves to wander at “their 
own sweet will” in the evening breeze, 
he set off, right glad to escape from the 
eternal fault-finding of his lean and 
stately sister. And then Mary re- 
counted to him the strange conduct of 
the furze-cutter, and her hope that, 
though she was not at all frightened, 
he would see her across the Redder- 
brae, adding that she had managed 
that he should have the longest straw. 
The friar laughed at her fears, which 
had evidently returned as the evening 
closed, but promised to comply with 
her request, and had entered the valley 
for that purpose, when a bare-legged 
urchin overtook his reverence, with 
the intelligence that his grandmother 
“wasn’t expected, and that he must 
(if he plazed) not let grass grow under 
his feet, till he gave her the rights of 
the church, as Father Mulvany, the 
parish priest, and Father John (his 
coadjutor) war both gone to a station, 
and there was no one to the fore but 
his reverence.” 

“Never mind, Uncle dear,” said 
Mary, “never mind, Ive a betther 
heart now than I had a while ago— 
the sun has only just set—I'll be 
across the brae in no time, and I 
couldn’t have it on my conscience to 
keep a poor soul waiting in danger on 
account of my whim, which maybe, 
afther all, is nothing on earth but 
maiden fancy. Never heed me then, 

I'll be off in a minute ; give me a right 
blessing, bid God speed me, Uncle 
Ben, and that will do.” 
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Uncle Bob, who had seen nothing 
to apprehend from the first, did as his 
niece required, making, in addition to 
the benediction, the sign of the cross 
upon her forehead ; and Mary tript 
away, looking back every now and 
then to catch a glimpse of his reced- 
ing figure, which remained in her 
opinion but a short time in sight. To 
avoid passing close by the furze- 
cutter’s cottage, she made a detour in 
the bog, which lengthened her journey ; 
but though the evening had set darkly 
in, she was so pleased at being so far 
in safety on her way, that she went 
forward with redoubled speed. The 
elements seemed to have conspired 
against her, for while ascending to- 
wards the high ground I mentioned 
before, a sudden and heavy shower 
threatened the positive destruction, not 
only of the tarnished ribbands, but the 
bonnet itself; and Mary this time 
sought the shelter of a hawthorn brake, 
where two or three stunted trees, in- 
tertwined with many brambles, formed a 
small close thicket, so close that more 
than one person might have been con- 
cealed therein without seeing each 
other. The rain was accompanied by 
a heavy squall of wind, which did not 
abate until she was completely under 
shelter, buried, as it were, amongst the 
foliage. Two minutes could not have 
elapsed from her time of entrance 
therein, when she heard a murmur of 
voices from the opposite side, and 
became aware that Ma was not in soli- 
tary concealment, although her neigh- 
bours were unconscious of her proxi- 
mity. The storm had lulled, but the 
pattering of the rain prevented her 
aster what was said, though she 
fancied that they named her name 
more than once. 

“Perhaps,” she thought, “it is 
Jasper! Jasper, and maybe my father, 
or Jasper and his brother Joseph come 
to meet me ; I wonder what they are 
saying, or if they are talking of me!” 
and instigated by a perfectly feminine 
and perfectly natural curiosity, she 

ently endeavoured to open a loop- 
Role in the thicket to enable her to 
discover if her lover was really there. 

She could only perceive through the 
aperture a dark mass, which she ima- 
gined to be a man’s hat—and now 
came another subject for deliberation. 
She felt assured, positively assured, 
that it must be her lover, for she 
listened attentively, and though they 
spoke in whispers, she was this time 
convinced that she heard her own 
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name. Should she, therefore, maintain 
her dignity, and, despising Jasper's 
rotection, thread her way home b 
erself? The night was closing, and 
Mary was as true a coward as ever 
curled a ringlet—so that idea was 
abandoned as speedily as formed: 
besides, it was really very kind, very 
good-natured of Jasper, to seek her 
out after the way she had behaved to 
him of late. She had behaved very 
badly ; to be sure she did not quite 
mean it, but how was Jasper to know 
that? He must be very fond of her! 
and this always delightful idea to your 
true woman, who has a perpetual, 
though perhaps unknown, and cer. 
tainly an unacknowledged longing to 
be the first object, the dear first object 
to him she loves, lent a sparkle of tri- 
umph to her eyes, and a warm blush 
to her cheek. She now made up her 
mind to touch his hat, so as to arrest 
his attention, and yet remain invisible 
sufficiently long to gratify her love of 
tormenting. With considerable diffi- 
culty she succeeded in working her 
arm through the bushes, and managed 
so that her fingers reached the top of 
the supposed hat; but they were 
quickly withdrawn when she dis- 
covered that she had grasped the cold, 
thorny, deserted nest of some wild 
bird. The rain had considerably 
abated, and the clouds which fitted 
across the sky were less heavy than 
they had been. Mary, whose disap- 
pointment, trifling as it may seem, an- 
noyed her not a little, almost resolved 
to call out ; but here, poor girl, her 
womanly pride again came in her way. 
If she called aloud, Jasper might fancy 
she had been wishing for him, watcl- 
ing for him, wanting him. So after 
much pro and con, much impulse, and 
more than her usual share of reason- 
ing, Mary resolved, as soon as the 
rain had nearly abated, to steal round 
to the other side of the brake, as if 
she was returning by that path, and 
show off a fair proportion of surprise 
at the meeting which she looked for- 
ward to with heart-beating delight. 
She continued to listen with un- 
abated anxiety for the sound of his 
voice, but nothing beyond a murmur 
reached her ear. The storm at length 
was almost passed, and she crept cauti- 
ously round the bushes on tiptoe. The 
crisp leaves of autumn had been so 
saturated with rain, that they did not 
betray her footfalls, and when she 
arrived on the little plain which spread 
at that side of the trees, she saw a man, 
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a stout man, enveloped in a loose coat, 
looking down on the path she had 
traversed. 

« That,” she thought, “is my father.” 
This idea was confirmed by seeing 
another person still in the brake ; she 
sprang towards him, exclaiming, “ Fa- 
her! Jasper ! 

The figure turned round, the face 
was not the face of him she loved— 
the toothless gums were bared by a 
triumphant grin—a chuckling laugh 
replied to her exclamation—an uplifted 
weapon gleamed in the villain’s hand— 
the gripe of the furze-cutter was on 
her throat. 

“She’s here,” he exclaimed to his 
companion, “ she’s here |” 

ary could not scream, her voice 
was choked, but she was strong of 
heart, and if not stout of limb, still 
hers was not a weakly frame. In- 
capable of defence, by a violent effort 
she succeeded at last in freeing herself 
from the old ruffian, and uttered a 
scream so loud and piercing, that its 
echo resounded through the brae. 

“Another such as that,” exclaimed 
he who had been watching over the 
cliff, and who tightened a handkerchief 
across her mouth, “and we shall be 
silenced. What the devil did ye seize 
her for, till we war ready ; you war 
ever too hasty, Simon.” 

“ She must ha’ been hid hereabouts,” 
replied the old man, gasping for breath, 
“she must ha’ been hid hereabouts, 
and heard all we said. She saw too 
much, I tell you, to-day, and here’s the 
watch, the watch and goold chain.” 

“T tell you,” persisted the younger, 
while he prevented her repeating the 
scream, “ye’re a greedy ould hound, 
and greedy dogs burn their snouts ; 
couldn’t you have left me to dale with 
her, after you had pointed her out on 
the sly, and then, she was robbed, that’s 
all ; but she knows you—she does, and 
so the hemp’s spun at last.” 

Mary Bassett retained a perfect 
consciousness of what passed ; she felt 
that she was about to lose her life; this 
was fully impressed upon her mind. 
She would have prayed to them for 
mercy, but the stranger prevented all 
motion, while the furze-cutter, having 
secured the unfortunate chain and 
watch, muttered she had “ ear-rings, 
too, broad gold ear-rings, and com- 
menced fumbling about the handker- 
chief that his accomplice had passed 
round her head for ornaments of 
which the poor girl had been so proud. 
. “Havn’'t Lasked you what's to be 
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done now ?” inquired the younger, in 
a tone whose ferocity froze the warm 
blood in Mary’s heart. “I was bo- 
thered to trust you; there’s but one 
thing for it; while you are afther the 
shiners we may be surprised. Couldn't 
you have had patience? Whin oncet 
the bird is snared, it’s safe ; every fool 
knows that. Where’s yer knife ?” 

“ Here it is, here,” muttered the old 
sinner; “no, not that; I’ve another 
—another; can’t ye let me have the 
ear-rings first ?” 

Simon Murphy was still groping 
about Mary’s head with one hand, 
while he searched for his knife with 
the other; and she felt distinctly the 
jerk occasioned by the stronger ruf- 
fian’s snatching the knife from his ac- 
complice. 

“ Open it, and be-curst to you. Or, 
where’s the reaping-hook ?” 

He flung the knife from bim, and 
seized the weapon which Simon had 
dropped upon the grass; while the old 
miser, with the blind intoxication of 
avarice, continued to mutter, “ I want 
the ear-rings—I want the ear-rings !” 
The ruffian placed his knee upon her 
chest, and, had Simon assisted him, 
there would have been no possibility 
of her making even an effort at es- 
cape; but, intent as he was upon the 
spoil, Mary, by an effort strong and 
unexpected, managed to raise herself 
from the ground, and utter shrieks so 
loud and appalling that the old man 
was at last roused to the necessity of 
stifling them. 

“ It’s you loosed the handkerchief !” 
exclaimed the stranger. 

“ It’s long since I heard such cries,” 
said the furze-cutter, when their united 
strength had at last overpowered the 
girl in her death-struggle ; “now——” 

But, as the man was in the very act 
of repeating a stab he had given to 
his helpless victim, he himself received 
a blow which sent him reeling to the 
earth ; in the same instant Mary was 
in the arms of her shrieking sister, and 
Jasper and his brother had secured the 
murderer. Ellen was the first to re- 
cover her presence of mind, and, while 
chafing Mary’s temples exclaimed— 

“ There were two ; it wasn’t so dark 
but I saw two men.” 

Jasper’s brother proceeded to search 
the brake, and there, crouched beneath 
the bushes, he discovered old Simon, 
jabbering forth his innocence, and de- 
claring that the other was the ruffian, 
for he had been doing his best to save 
his neighbour's child. 
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With the assistance of two or three 
peasants, who in general do not care 
to undertake such offices, but whose 
warm feelings were roused by such an 
assault on one who was beloved by all 
who knew her, the two men were 
lodged in the county jail, and Mary 
Basset was conveyed to the home she 
had quitted in the morning so full of 
life and mirthfulness, in a state of in- 
sensibility, brought on as much by ter- 
ror as by the violence of the first blow 
she received, which, but for the parti- 
cular position in which she fell, must 
have proved fatal. 





The assizes were at hand, and the 
4 assembled in Jacob Bassett’s 
ittle parlour were conversing on the 
probable punishment that would be 
awarded to the furze-cutter and his 
accomplice. Mary never, in Jasper’s 
opinion, looked half so lovely ; grati- 
tude towards the preserver of her life 
had rendered her more gentle and 
kindly than she had ever been before, 
and she had not tormented him, as he 
himself said, “ much to signify,” since 
that well-remembered night. Uncle 
Ben and aunt Beck had come to the 
farm, intending to accompany their 
niece and brother to the trial, which 
excited a great deal of interest 
throughout the couutry ; and, as the 
assault was in no degree connected 
with politics, religion, or individual 
factions, the country people ventured 
for once to express their loud and 
honest indignation at so barbarous an 
act. Mary had been visited by the 
gentry—described in the county chro- 
nicles—received a copy, indeed I be- 
lieve two copies of verses, from the 
nearest schoolmaster, and showers 
of blessings from her poor neighbours ; 
for, what the Irish give, either of good 
or evil, they give with their whole 
hearts and souls. Every one, there- 
fore, who knows how much praise is 
apt to spoil a pretty woman, will, | am 
sure, give Mary Bassett her fair pro- 
portion of credit for her good beha- 
viour to that member of an ill used 
community—for lovers are, generally 
speaking, ill used—not that | think it 
does them much harm, I rather incline 
to the opinion that a moderate share 
of ill usage is of use to a lover—keeps 
down his conceit —disposes him to 
think more humbly of himself than is 
his custom. I can forgive a woman 
for inflicting a moderate degree of tor- 
ment on her devoted ; besides, if she 
nwrries she is pretty certain that the 
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compliment will be returned some time 
or other; though I believe Jasper, to 
this hour, never tormented Mary ; to 
be sure they have but one law between 
them—the law of affection—and that 
is the great peace-keeper of matri. 
mony. 

On this particular evening, as | 
have said, the family, of whom Jasper 
und his brother were considered part 
were assembled in Jacob Bassett’s 
parlour. Ellen, seated as usual a little 
behind her sister, who, after keeping 
a long silence exclaimed, 

“Well, I wish it was over, for I’m 
weary of thinking of it; and though 
the mark I got that blessed night will 
never leave my shoulder, yet the bit. 
terness has left my heart against them, 

“So best, my darlint !” exclaimed 
uncle Ben. 

“It is not,” replied aunt Beck, 
sharply. 

“JI swore to my God,” said Jacob 
Basset, and while he spoke he strack 
the table with his clenched fist, and 
the steadiness of a dark and deter- 
mined purpose clouded her brow— 
swore to my God, the night that my 
bleeding child was brought home to 
me—whether for life or death was in 
the hands of the Almighty—that I 
would be revenged on THEM, while life 
was left me. If the law doesn’t do its 
duty, I will!” 

“ And so will I,” responded Jasper ; 
“T said Amin to your oath long ago.” 

“ Hush,” interrupted Mary, in a 
voice of strong emotion ; “ you have 
both done more than your duty to me, 
and heaven bless you for it.” 

“It's very odd,” said Jasper’s bro- 
ther, “that no one ever could make out 
who the strange man is; no one 
knows, though some do say, they 
think they’ve seen his face, as through 
a mist years, and years ago; he does 
nothing but curse Simon Murphy, 
who, he says, proposed that he should 
rob Mary, when he pointed her out, 
as he was a stranger; but she came 
upon them unawares, and then, on ac- 
count of her knowing the furze-cutter, 
why there was nothing for it but to 
finish her.” 

“It was God's great mercy that 
saved her,” said Friar Ben, “ and, 
indeed, brother, you should have made 
an acknowledgment to the church for 
it before.” 

“ For what, I should like to know? 
inquired aunt Beck, tartly. 

Uncle Ben did not reply. 
“ I wish it was over,” repeated Mary, 
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mournfully. “I don’t know how I 
shall ever face the judge, and the jury, 
and the court-house, and all.” 

« The light will leave my eyes, and 
the strength will leave my heart, I am 
sure,” echoed Ellen. | : 

“The blessed saints will support 
you,” said the Friar. 7” 

“If you war in it, it's not only that 

ou'd take to support you,” observed the 

ver-ending Beck. 

me Brother,” inquired Jacob Bassett, 
“what story was that, which many 
have come over lately, and mixed 
Simon Murphy's name with some- 
thing long ago, about a woman found 
murdered in the bog of the Redder 
Brae. 1 think you knew about it ?” 

“I saw the body, Christ be betwixt 
us and harm,” he answered, crossing 
himself. 

« You were too young to remember 
any thing about it,” interrupted his 
sister, 

« Beck,” said Jacob Bassett, “now 
just keep the peace for a few minutes. 
if I was Ben I’d lay yer tongue in the 
Red Sea, the way they do the evil 
spirits.” . 

“ That’s past my power,” sighed the 
little fat friar; while Beck bridled up, 
and contented herself, for once, with 
looking fierce indignation on them all. 

“ ] remember as I said,” continued his 
reverence, “ the finding of the body, 
by means of the cattle; and I remember 
the deep lowing of the cows, and the 
mad capers and bellowing of the bull, 
and the body, as Pat Clancy and ano- 
ther dragged it out of the bog, the 
green, wet slime, and small herbs of 
the place clinging round the white 
limbs, which the nature of the bog 
had kept wonderful from decay, and 
the long hair hanging like a shroud 
over the shoulders; and, when the face 
was turned up, the long deep cut 
across the throat ; and, then, when 
the air acted upon the poor body, I 
saw the flesh melt from the bones, 
and———” 

“Stop, uncle, for God’s sake!” ex- 
claimed Ellen; “ there’s a weakness 
coming over Mary ; you shouldn't 
speak that way before her, after what 
she’s gone through.” 

“But what hand had the furze- 
cutter in it?” inquired Mary, faintly. 

“The Lord knows, he was a suspi- 
cious man —a lonely, odd, strange 
man—no one exactly knew what sort 
of man, I am tould for certain he 
never went to his duty in all his life /” 

An exclamation of horror passed 


from lip to lip at this information, and 
then the friar continued— 

“ There was nothing, 1 think, calcu- 
lated to lead to discovery, except in- 
deed some of her clothes, and the 
blade and part of the handle of a 
knife ; it was only the other day I had 
the honour of a long talk with Mr. 
Hitchcock, the magistrate, with whom 
those things were deposited, and coming 
over this piece of work about poor 
Mary ; he showed them to me—it was 
a quare-shaped blade, and the handle 
ridged the contrary way to any handle 
I had ever seen before - 

“ Any thing like that?” said Ellen 
Bassett, laying a knife, or rather part 
of a knife upon the table. 

The friar seized the fragment, and, 
after crossing himself, exclaimed— 

“ Blessed Jesus ! where did you find 
that ?” 

“In the grass, close to where Mary 
was attacked,” she replied ; “ it was 
hard under my knee, when I knelt to 
pick it up, and I put it in my pocket, 
thinking it might be of use somehow ; 
part time I forgot it, and thin, whin I 
thought of it, why I didn’t care to 
mention to Mary, and often watited to 
speak to Jasper about it , 

“It's the hand of Providence—the 
finger of God—the overlooking of the 
saints!” exclaimed Friar Ben. 

“I could almost swear,” said Mary, 
“that itis the very knife I saw him 
hide in his cottage.” 

“I could take my Bible oath, it’s 
the knife I saw at the magistrates,” 
persisted uncle Ben, and aunt Beck, 
for once, was too horrified to contra- 
dict him. 

The next morning the farmer and 
his family called on Mr. Hitchcock, 
and the portions of the knife, so long 
separated, were again united. The 
old furze-cutter was taxed with the 
crime, and confessed it, giving vent, 
from time to time, to weak tears, and 
bitter curses. 

“His blood won't be on me, any 
way,” said Mary ; “and sure the care 
of the Almighty was over me more 
than I deserved, for if 1 had been 
taken off in my sins, it would have 
been bad for such a thoughtless soul.” 

At the ensuing assizes both the men 
were condemned, though only one was 
executed ; for the stranger, who per- 
sisted in a dogged silence as regarded 
his former life, destroyed himself in 
prison; an event, at that time so un- 
common, that it created a feeling of 
deep horror ‘throughout the countrm 
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and many people assert, to this day, 
that he is not dead at all — but 
that he was spirited into the place, 
and out of the place, in no right man- 
ner, though others believe that he had 
been connected with the old furze- 
cutter in more than one crime ; be that 
as it may, the family of Jacob Bassett 
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are in the enjoyment of as much health 
and happiness as falls to the lot of 
mortals even in Ircland, where people 
could be very happy, if they would; 
een ee never since ventured. 
either by night or day, to er ; 
Redderbrae alone. ¥ ae 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF PROTESTANT CHARITIES, 


It is a pretext put forward by the 
supporters of the present ministry to 
justify every new aggression, and pal- 
liate every fresh insult to the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, that the immense 
majority of the people of this country 
are Roman Catholics, and that this 
majority is continually increasing. 
They even affect to consider the Pro- 
testant portion of the community so 
very minute a portion, that till the 
admission lately made by the noble 
viceroy on his “sentimental journey” 
to the shores of the Atlantic, their 
opponents in Ireland have been usuall 
treated as a mere cypher in their poli- 
tical calculations. We do not mean 
now to discuss the truth of these as- 
sumptions, or the legitimacy of the 
conclusion—that because the Protes- 
tants of Ireland are few in number, 
they are therefore unworthy of protec- 
tion or encouragement from rulers who 
profess the same faith and have sworn 
to uphold it ;—but as the doctrine is so 
frequently employed to excuse the 
policy of the Whigs towards the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, we will say a few 
words on one of the many means which 
have contributed to increase and secure 
this convenient Popish ascendancy. 

The means we allude to is the sup- 
pression of Protestant Charitable In- 
stitutions ; more particularly such as 
had for their object the education of 
the children of the poor in the truths 
of the Protestant religion. The Popish 
party in Ireland, now the guide and 
support of her majesty’s government, 
are fully sensible of the importance of 
imbueing the minds of the young with 
the feelings and principles which it is 
desired they should be attached to in 
after-life. They know the opinions 
which are earliest imbibed, are ever the 
most ardently clung to; and the pre- 
judices which are first taught, are ever 
the most difficult to eradicate. Their 
serfs have reduced their knowledge to 
practice by providing for the poor a 
system of education, by which they 
dave secured in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, Popish books to be read, Po- 


pish directors to control, and Popish 
teachers to instruct them; and by a 
prospective provision, in perfect keepin 
with their leech-like tenacity, wit 
which they themselves cling to place,en- 
deavouring to create an increased body 
of supporters in Ireland for any future 
ministry, who, like them, will not hesi- 
tate to purchase the continuance of 
their pay by sacrificing the interests of 
the religion they profess. Encourag- 
ing Popish instruction is, however, but 
one branch of the system ; discourag- 
ing Protestant instruction is necessary 
for its completion ; and while the for- 
mer has been but lately put into active 
operation, the latter has been silently 
but perseveringly pursued for a much 
longer period ; al that its success has 
been due almost as much to the negli- 
gence of Protestants as to the energy 
of their opponents, as it cannot lessen 
the evil of the result, is no reason that 
it should pass unnoticed. 

One of the institutions to whose 
suppression we allude, was the Found- 
ling Hospital in Dublin. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a charity conducted 
on principles of more universal bene- 
volence than this, from the nature of 
the misery it was intended to alleviate, 
it was necessary the assistance it afford- 
edshould beimmediate and easily acces- 
sible. No complicated applications or 
hardly procurable certificates checked 
the hand of charity, till its object was 
beyond the power of relief. The help- 
less and unfortunate, to be received 
under its shelter, required no other 
recommendation than that they stood 
in need of its assistance. A cradle 
was inserted in the wall of the edifice, 
beside the porter’s lodge. The unhappy 
mother had nothing to apprehend from 
——— or exposure. A bell stood be- 
side the door, which she rung, and the 
cradle was pushed out for the recep- 
tion of the child. As the feelings of 
maternal affection in Ireland are pro- 
verbially strong, and seldom subdued, 
even by guilt or sorrow, few children 
were left without a strong feeling on 
the mind of reclaiming them again. 
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A certificate, therefore, was usually 
inned to the child’s clothes, stating 
its name aud age; and this, with the 
date, was carefully registered, so that 
the wretched creature, who, with a 
heavy heart, deposited her burden in 
this strange place, did it with the cer- 
tainty that it would be better cared 
for than by herself, and could be re- 
gained when circumstances enabled her 
to support it. The Asylum was not 
confined to illegitimate children, but 
was open to every offspring of want or 
distress ; and in the course of ten 
ears, from 180] to 1811, there were 
567 of the children again claimed and 
restored to their parents. 

Many of the children were located 
with nurses in the country. The cler- 
gyman of each parish was requested to 
select the most healthy and decent 
women among his parishioners. He 
was required to certify the 2 of 
land, the number of cows, and the state 
of the cottage in which the proposed 
nurse resided. As all the requisites 
were more universally found with the 
Protestant peasantry, the nurses se- 
lected were of that persuasion. Be- 
sides the yearly wages for care and 
nutriment, a sum was annually allowed 
for clothing and schooling ; and it was 
required that the child should attend 
the parochial school and the parish 
church, When he arrived at a com- 

etent age a master was carefully se- 
ected, either by the Hospital, or in 
the country where the child was edu- 
cated. An applicant for an apprentice 
was required to produce a certificate, 
signed by the clergyman, church- 
warden, and a magistrate, stating his 
fitness for the charge ; and that he did 
not keep a public-house, or vend spiri- 
tuous liquors ; and further, that he was 
a Protestant. The same reason that 
engaged a preference for a Protestant 
nurse, obtained it also for a Protestant 
master, because they are almost invari- 
ably distinguished for decency and 
respectability among the peasantry. 
They were required to be present at 
divine service every Sunday; and on 
the expiration of the term were 
entitled to a gratuity, or a certificate 
from the clergyman, that they had pro- 
perly conducted themselves. To en- 
orce these regulations, they were not 
left entirely to local superintendence, 
but an inspector from the hospital 
periodically visited the counties where 
they were located, and personally ex- 
amined the state and progress of the 
children. The nurses and masters be- 


came strongly attached to their adopted 
inmates, and were generally repaid 
with duty and affection. When they 
had served out their time they esta- 
blished themselves in their various call- 
ings, generally in the place where the 
had been brought up ; intermixed wit 
the families, and so became settled re- 
sidents. It is one hundred years since 
this noble institution was first opened 
for the reception of deserted children ; 
and at this day, in various counties 
of Ireland, they or their descendants 
form a deserving portion of the Pro- 
testant population; their origin is 
overlooked or forgotten, and their ge- 
neral good conduct places them ona 
level with any other class in the com- 
munity. The importance of the asylum 
in this point of view will be appreciated 
by the fact, that in ten years, from 
1800 to 1811, 26,085 were received 
under the protection of the institution ; 
and during the same period 1599 were 
apprenticed, and became in this way 
useful and respectable members of so- 
ciety. Human prudence could hardly 
devise a more effectual means of reme- 
dying the evil of their birth, than con- 
verting it into a national benefit. 

From the year 1796 to 1826 there 
were in all 52,150 received into the in- 
stitution—in 1812 alone there were 
2670! and there were generally about 
7000 under its protection. In the 
report of the Board of Education in 
1810, we find the Commissioners 
were struck with the order and regu- 
larity, as well as the neatness and 
healthy appearance of the children ; 
the whole economy of the hospital a 
peared to them truly admirable. Of 
the gentleman who conducts it, they 
say, “we feel ourselves bound to say 
that his plan of instruction, and the 
success that has attended it, gave him 
the strongest claims to public notice. 
We had an opportunity of witnessing 
the progress of the children under his 
care, and found it fully answerable to 
the high character we had heard of it.” 
The institution was reduced in 1821. 
The report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry in 1826 is far less favourable. 
They, however, in the highest terms 
commend the conduct of the directors. 
They object to large boarding-schools 
in principle, and, therefore, recommend 
some alterations in the system of edu- 
cation pursued here, which were after- 
wards partially adopted with success. 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
in 1829, the gradual suppression of ghe 
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institution was commenced, and _ its 
doors were, for the future, closed ; 
since the relief which it afforded has 
been withdrawn, the offspring of illicit 
intercourse, or of parents too poor for 
their support, is disposed of by its 
mother in either of two ways, infanti- 
cide or exposure. The former crime 
from its very nature, is one which is 
seldom open. to discovery, still less to 
prosecution or conviction—its increase 
must therefore be judged of by other 
means than observation. It appears 
that in the 21 years ending 1796, of 
the children sent to the infirmary of the 
Foundling Hospital, 10,201 were cases 
of disease which proved them the off- 
spring of prostitution ; their mothers 
being of a class that are known seldom 
or never to rear their children, render 
it probable that the great majority, if 
not the entire of these 10,201 infants 
would have been murdered, had it not 
been for the asylum that received them. 
The other alternative, exposure, is now 
of almost universal occurrence. A 
clergyman on whose observation the 
fullest dependence may be placed, in 
whose parish a great number of the 
children of the Foundling Hospital 
had been located, who now form a 
most industrious and deserving portion 
of his parishioners, has told us, that 
since its suppression the exposure of 
children, before unknown, has become 
most frequent in the district near him. 
He thus describes two instances which 
occurred within a year in his parish :-— 


« A farmer was planting potatoes, and 
his labourers went to dinner, leaving a 
sack half full of cut potatoes on a car. 
When they returned they shook out the 
potatoes for planting, when an infant fell 
out among them. The ground was soft 
and it was not injured. The mother was 
never discovered, and it now remains 
with a poor labourer’s wife who has 
several children of her own. Another 
instance occurred a short time after. A 
cotter’s wife went to a neighbouring mill 
for meal, leaving only a child behind to 
mind the house. On her return she 
found a large wisp of dry ferns lying on 
the floor, which she took up to place as fuel 
under a pot of potatoes. When in the 
act of doing so, she was shocked at hear- 
ing a child cry, and then found that it 
was rolled up in the bundle of ferns. She 
learned on inquiry, that during her ab- 
sence a woman had come into the house 
with something wrapped up in a shawl, 
and requested the child to get her a drink 
of water, and while she was bringing it 
to her, the infant was transferred to the 
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bundle of ferns. A female had been 
observed watching the return of the 
woman from behind a hedge, but she dis. 
appeared the moment she came, The 
poor woman had seven children of her 
own, and could find no trace of the per- 
son who had left this eighth to her care, 
She had no alternative but either again 
to expose it, or endeavour to rear it with 
her own, She preferred the latter—the 
very helplessness of the infant attached 
her to it, and she took great care of it; 
but it caught some disease, for which the 
wet potatoes and water which she gave 
her own children were not fit food, and 
the child died. As the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners were supposed to have taken 
upon them every thing which a vestry 
formerly provided, they were applied to 
for a coffin, but this was refused, and the 
putrid body of the foundling actually lay 
for some time among her own children, 
tainting the air of the cabin, before she 
could get the means of burying it.” 


There are, we know, some whi, on 
principle, object to foundling hospitals, 
as an encouragement to vice. It would 
be out of place here to discuss the 
question, though it is evident such 
objections apply with equal force to 
lying-in hospitals, or, indeed, any 
asylum for the destitute. However, 
such reasons had little weight in caus- 
ing its suppression, for a provision was 
afterwards made for deserted children 
by application to the grand jury, but 
beset with so many difficulties and de- 
lays, as to be seldom available ; and 
even when resorted to, the sole de- 
pendence of the infant is the good-will 
and honesty of its casual protector, 
over whom no further control is exer- 
cised, so that the little helpless being 
is exposed to all the extremities of 
want, sickness, poverty, without edu- 
cation, religious principle, or moral 
restraint—the very scorn and outcast 
of society. The noble institution where 
all these evils were carefully counte- 
racted, is now closed up—its courts 
grass-grown—its roof falling in—its 
windows broken—exhibiting, with the 
young population that once filled it, a 
melancholy picture of moral as well as 
physical ruin. 

At the same time when the suppres- 
sion of this institution was begun, an 
attack was commenced on another 
class of charities, whose object was the 
education of the poor in the Protes- 
tant faith—the Charter Schools of 
Ireland. The commissioners who re- 
commend the abolition of the former, 
express their high approval also of this 
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sacrifice. The appropriation of the 
estates of the Protestant Charter 
Schouls was the first step taken to- 
wards the more extensive confiscation 
of the Protestant property in Ireland, 
and the prelude to the aggressions on 
the church. The objections to the 
Charter Schools and the Foundling 
Hospital were much of the same cha- 
racter. It is needless to detail them ; 
whatever may have been their faults, 
it is evident they were capable of being 
remedied, without perverting the ori- 
ginal object of their endowment—the 
encouragement of Protestantism. When 
afund has been devoted to a certain 
purpose, it does not in the least justify 
its suppression or application to other 
purposes, to say that it has not been 
employed in the most efficient manner 
conceivable, or been productive of all 
the good imaginable, while the errors 
in its management may be corrected. 
We should be glad to see the doc- 
trine applied generally to the Whigs 
—that because some of the innumerable 
sub-commissioners, whom their place- 
providing ingenuity has fitted with 
an office, had misconducted himself, his 
office should be abolished, and the 
hopes of the reversion of his place 
and pension snatched from among their 
expectant dependents. As to the 
supposed abuses, however, in the 
conduct of the Foundling Hospital 
and Charter Schools, it does not appear 
that any suggestion for their improve- 
ment was ever neglected, but, on the 
contrary, eagerly adopted by their 
directors. In one particular; at least, 
the former institution would be worthy 
of imitation. From the report of the 
commission, in 1829, it appears that 
the total amount of the retired pen- 
sions paid by this immensely extensive 
institution—the influence of which 
spread to the remotest parts of Ireland, 
and which had then under its protec- 
tion nearly 7,000 human beings—was 
not, in all, £350 a year! 

There can now be buat little doubt 
of the real motive of the outery raised 
against these institutions. However 
specious the arguments employed 
against them—though they may have 
occasionally satisfied the indolent or 
blinded the well-meaning—if traced to 
the source that suggested them, they 
would be found to have originated in 
an undying and uncompromising hos- 
tility to every thing exclusively Pro- 
testant. The first reflection was, better 
fafthe innocent victim of its parent’s 
guilt should perish by its mother’s 

Vou, xl’ 
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hand than be reared a heretic—hetter 
far to be brought up in a life of 
drunkenness, idleness, and profligacy, 
to earn their bread by prostitution or 
by theft, and end their days in a gaol 
or an hospital, than be led in the path 
of industry and virtue, if the blessing 
is to be conferred by a society of 
heretics—better a temptation to mur- 
der should be offered to the old, and 
a means of escaping the contact of 
vice and misery snatched from the 
young, provided the means that tend 
to lessen the one or increase the other, 
an be devoted to purposes more 
congenial to the spirit and less hostile 
to the progress of the Popish religion. 

That other plausible arguments 
were discovered against these institu- 
tions is no proof that the real objection 
was not as we have stated. Such 
reflections are not more consistent 
with the intolerant and persecuting 
spirit of their religion than the con- 
cealment of them is with the usual 
indirect and jesuitical course of their 
policy. The recent concession of the 
revenues of the church was made in 
the hope of securing peace and recon- 
ciliation ; and such hopes were war- 
ranted by their professions, but the 
moment their point is gained and 
deceit is no longer useful—the moment 
the victim is secured, and the sacrifice 
is certain, the mask is cast aside, and 
we are told of their “conviction that 
the bill of last session, instead of being 
an additional security to the parsons, 
would increase the resistance to the 
payment of tithe—that it will bring 
into the field a new class of White- 
boys—that is, of tithe resisters.” “I 
have reason to believe, as I sincerely 
hope,” continues their leader, “that 
resistance to the payment will be 
augmented and not diminished by the 
late act of parliament.".—Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s letter, Oct. 3rd. Such is their 
policy now—such it was previous to 
the passing of the emancipation act— 
such in a thousand other instances ; 
and surely we are warranted in con- 
cluding that the suppression of these 
schools is not an exception. 

It is, of course, not to be expected 
that any of these charities will ever be 
revived. No—institutions that sub- 
tracted thousands from the growing 
mass of discontented vice and reckless 
degradation, to mix with the peaceful, 
industrious, and enlightened—such as 
the Protestant portion of the population 
of Ireland universally are—present 
too formidable an obstacle to the now 
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dominant party. But their extinction 
may teach the Protestants of Ireland 
a useful lesson. The means which 
held out an inducement to the children 
of Protestants to continue in the faith 
of their fathers, and instructed the 
unfortunate and the destitute in the 
truths of the same pure religion—which 
added annually to the Protestant popu- 
lation of the country multitudes rescued 
from death or infamy—have been des- 
troyed; while the convulsed andagitated 
state of the country is now, each 
year, draining it of its Protestant in- 
habitants, who are driven, by the hope- 
lessness of expecting’ better times, to 
seek refuge in emigration. Schools 
where the Bible was read—where the 
pure doctrines of the reformed religion 
were taught, and whence the mummeries 
of superstition were excluded—have 
been suppressed, and the funds that 
supported applied to other and far 
different purposes ; while schools have 
been established in every corner of the 
kingdom where the word of God is 
not read, where the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism are not taught, and where 
the popish religion is disseminated with 
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all the success that the untiring zea} 
of the teachers, and ardent encoura es 
ment of the patrons, can secure ; a 
all this has been done under the pre- 
tence of impartiality, by one class of 
advocates, and a disgusting affectation 
of good will to the cause of the Tes 
formed religion, by another, The 
Protestants of Ireland have calm! 

suffered their Church to be plendasel 
of one-fourth of all her revenues, The 
leader of their enemies declares that 
the assault is but commenced, and that 
what they have lost is but an instalment 
of what they are to lose. While the 
means of support is thus taken from 
the ministers of the Protestant religion 
applications are eagerly pressed and 
graciously listened to for increasing 
the wealth and importance of institu. 
tions for the education and maintenance 
of the Romish clergy ;* and their less 
cautious friends plainly avow their 
hopes, that all the ecclesiastical re. 
venues of Ireland are soon to be 
devoted to the same cause. It js 
unnecessary to draw the moral of such 
a parallel. 


* Vide the address of the deputation of Romish Bishops who waited on Lord 
Normanby last month. 


a 
PASSAGE IN THE SECRET HISTORY OF AN IRISH COUNTESS, 


BEING THE FIFTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P. P, OF DRUMCOOLAGH, 


Tur following paper is written in a female hand, and was no doubt communi- 
cated to my much regretted friend, by the lady whose early history it serves to 
illustrate, the Countess D——. She is no more—she long since died, a 
childless and a widowed wife, and, as her letter sadly predicts, none survive to 
whom the publication of this narrative can prove “injurious, or even painful.” 
Strange! two powerful and wealthy families, hat in which she was born, and 
that into which she had married, have ceased to be—they are utterly extinct, 
To those who know any thing of the history of Irish families, as they were less 
than a century ago, the facts contained in this paper will at once suggest the 
names of the principal actors ; and to others their publication would be useless ; 
to us, possibly, if not probably, injurious. I have, therefore, altered such of 
the names as might, if stated, lead at once to detection ; others, belonging to 
minor characters in the strange story, I have left untouched. 


My dear friend—You have asked me 
to furnish you with a detail of the 
strange events which marked my early 
history, and I have, without hesitation, 
applied myself to the task, knowing 
that while I live, a kind consideration 
for my feelings will prevent your giving 
publicity to the statement ; and consci- 
ous that; when I am no more, there 
will not survive one to whom the nar- 


rative can prove injurious, or even 
painful. 

My mother died when I was quite 
an infant, and of her I have no recol- 
lection, even the faintest. By her death, 
my education and habits were left 
solely to the guidance of my surviving 
parent ; and, as far as a stern attention 
to my religious instruction, and an ac- 
tive anxiety evinced by his procuring 
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for me the best masters to perfect me 
in those accomplishments which my 
station and wealth might seem to re- 
quire, could avail, he amply discharged 
the task. My father was what is called 
an oddity, and his treatment of me, 
though uniformly kind, flowed less 
from affection and tenderness, than 
from a sense of obligation and duty. 
Indeed, I seldom even; spoke to him 
except at meal times, and then his 
manner was silent and abrupt ; his lei- 
sure hours, which were many, were 
assed either in his study or in solitary 
walks; in short, he seemed to take no 
further interest in my happiness or im- 
provement than a conscientious regard 
to the discharge of his own duty 
would seem to claim. Shortly before 
my birth a circumstance had occurred 
which had contributed much to form 
and to confirm my father’s secluded 
habits—it was the fact that a suspicion 
of murder had fallen upon his younger 
brother, though not sufficiently defi- 
nite to lead to an indictment, yet 
strong enough to ruin him in public 
opinion, This disgraceful and dread- 
ful doubt cast upon the family name, 
my father felt deeply and bitterly, and 
not the less so that he himself was 
thoroughly convinced of his brother’s 
innocence ; the sincerity and strength 
of this impression he shortly after- 
wards proved in a manner which pro- 
duced the dark events which follow. 
Before, however, I enter upon the 
statement of them, I ought to relate 
the circumstances which had awakened 
the suspicion ; inasmuch us they are 
in themselves somewhat curious, and, 
in their effects, most intimately con- 
nected with my after-history. 

My uncle, Sir Arthur T n, was a 
gay and extravagant man, and, among 
other vices, was ruinously addicted to 
gaming; this unfortunate propensity, 
even after his fortune had suffered so 
severely as to render inevitable a re- 
duction in his expenses by no means 
inconsiderable, nevertheless continued 
to actuate him, nearly to the exclusion 
of all other pursuits ; he was, however, 
a proud, or rather a vain man, and 
could not bear to make the diminution 
of his income a matter of gratulation 
and triumph to those with whom he 
had hitherto competed, and the conse- 
quence was, that he frequented no 
longer the expensive haunts of dissi- 

ation, and retired from the gay world, 

aving his coterie to discover his rea- 
sons, as best they might. He did not, 
however, forego his favourite vice, for, 
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though he could not worship his great 
divinity in the costly temples where it 
was formerly his wont to take his 
stand, yet he found it very possible to 
bring about him a sufficient number of 
the votaries of chance to answer all 
his ends, The consequence was, that 
Carrickleigh, which was the name of 
my uncle's residence, was never with- 
out one or more of such visitors as I 
have described. It happened that 
upon one occasion he was visited by 
one Hugh Tisdall, a gentleman of 
loose habits, but of considerable 
wealth, and who had, in early youth, 
travelled with my uncle upon the con- 
tinent ; the period of this visit was 
winter, and, consequently, the house 
was nearly deserted excepting by its 
regular inmates ; it was, therefore, highly 
acceptable, particularly as my uncle 
was aware that his visitor's tastes ac- 
corded exactly with his own. Both 
parties seemed determined to avail 
themselves of their suitability during 
the brief stay which Mr. Tisdall had 
promised ; the consequence was, that 
they shut themselves up in Sir Ar- 
thur’s private room, for nearly all the 
day and the greater part of the night, 
during the space of nearly a week, at 
the end of which the servant, having 
one morning, as usual, knocked at Mr. 
Tisdall’s bed-room door repeatedly, 
received no answer, and, upon attempt- 
ing to enter, found that it was locked ; 
this appeared suspicious, and the in- 
mates of the house, having been 
alarmed, the door was forced open, 
and, on proceeding to the bed, they 
found the body of its occupant per- 
fectly lifeless, and hanging half way 
out, the head downwards, and near 
the floor; one deep wound: had been 
inflicted upon the temple, apparently 
with some blunt instrument which had 
penetrated the brain, and another 
blow, less effective, probably the first 
aimed, had grazed the head, removing 
some of the scalp, but leaving the 
skull untouched ; the door had been 
double locked upon the inside, in evi- 
dence of which the key still lay where 
it had been placed in the lock. The 
window, though not secured on the 
interior, was closed; a circumstance 
not a little puzzling, as it afforded the 
only other mode of escape from the 
room ; it looked out, too, upon a kind 
of court-yard, round which the old 
buildings stood, formerly accessible by 
a narrow door-way and passage lying 
in the oldest side of the quadrangle, 
but which had since been built up, 80 
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as to preclude all ingress or egress ; 
the room was also upon the second 
story, and the height of the window 
considerable ; near the bed were found 
a pair of razors belonging to the mur- 
dered man, one of them upon the 
ground, and both of them open. The 
weapon which had inflicted the mortal 
wound was not to be found in the 
room, nor were any footsteps or other 
traces of the murderer discoverable. 
At the suggestion of Sir Arthur him- 
self, a coroner was instantly summoned 
to attend, and an inquest was held ; 
nothing, however, in any degree con- 
clusive was elicited ; the walls, ceiling, 
and floor of the room were carefully 
examined, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther they contained a trap-door or 
other concealed mode of entrance—but 
no such thing appeared. Such was 
the minuteness of investigation em- 
ployed, that, although the grate had 
contained a large fire during the night, 
they proceeded to examine even the 
very chimney, in order to discover 
whether escape by it was possible ; but 
this attempt, too, was fruitless, for the 
chimney, built in the old fashion, rose 
in a perfectly perpendicular line from 
the hearth, to a height of nearly four- 
teen fect above the roof, affording in its 
interior scarcely the possibility of as- 
cent, the flue being smoothly plastered, 
and sloping towards the top, like an 
inverted funnel, promising, too, even 
if the summit were attained, owing to 
its great height, but a precarious de- 
scent upun the sharp and steep-ridged 
roof; the ashes, too, which lay in the 
grate, and the soot, as far as it could 
be seen, were undisturbed, a circum- 
stance almost conclusive of the ques- 
tion. Sir Arthur was of course exa- 
mined; his evidence was given with 
clearness and unreserve, which seemed 
calculated to silence all suspicion ; he 
stated that, up to the day and night 
immediately preceding the catastrophe, 
he had lost to a heavy amount, but 
that, at their last sitting, he had not 
only won back his original loss, but 
upwards of four thousand pounds in 
addition ; in evidence of which he 
produced an acknowledgment of debt 
to that amount, in the hand-writing of 
the deceased, and bearing the date of 
the fatal night ; he had mentioned the 
circumstance to his lady, and in pre- 
sence of some of the domestics ; which 
statement was supported by their re- 
spective evidence. One of the jury 
meowlly observed, tliat the circum. 
stance of Mr, Tisdall’s having sus- 
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tained so heavy a loss might have sug- 
gested to some ill-minded persons ac- 
cidentally hearing it, the plan of rob. 
bing him, after having murdered him 
in such a manner as might make it 
appear that he had committed suicide; 
a supposition which was strongly sup. 
ported by the razors having been found 
thus displaced, and removed from their 
case ; two persons had probably been 
engaged in the attempt, one watching 
by the sleeping man, and ready to 
strike him in case of his awakening 
suddenly, while the other was pro- 
curing the razors and employed in in. 
flicting the fatal gash, so as to make it 
appear to have been the act of the 
murdered man himself; it was said 
that while the juror was making this 
suggestion, Sir Arthur changed colour, 
Nothing, however, like legal evidence 
appeared against him, and the conse. 
quence was, that the verdict was found 
against a person or persons unknown, 
und for some time the matter was suf. 
fered to rest, until, after about five 
months, my father received a letter 
from a person signing himself Andrew 
Collis, and representing himself to be 
the cousin of the deceased ; this letter 
stated that Sir Arthur was likely to 
incur not merely suspicion, but ‘per- 
sonal risk, unless he could account for 
certain circumstances connected with 
the recent murder, and contained a 
copy of a letter written by the de- 
ceased, and bearing date, the day of 
the week, and of the month, upon the 
night of which the deed of blood had 
been perpetrated. ‘Tisdall’s note ran 
as follows :— 

“ Dear Cottis—I have had sharp 
work with Sir Arthur; he tried some 
of his stale tricks, but soon found that 
I was Yorkshire too—it would not do 
—you understand me— we went to 
the work like good ones, head, heart 
and soul; and, in fact, since I came 
here, I have lost no time. I am 
rather fagged, but I am sure to be 
well paid for my hardship ; I never 
want sleep so long as ‘1 can have the 
music of a dice-box, and wherewithal 
to pay the piper. As I told you, he 
tried some of his queer turns, but I 
foiled him like a man, and, in return, 
gave him more than he could relish of 
the genuine dead knowledge. In short, 
I have plucked the old baronet, as 
never baronet was plucked before; I 
have scarce left him the stump of a quill; 
I have got promissory notes in his hand 
to the amount of. if you like round 
nuinbers, say, thirty thousand pounds, 
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safely deposited in my portable strong 
box, alias double-clasped pocket-book. 
| leave this ruinous old rat-hole early 
on to-morrow, for two reasons—first, 
I do not want to play with Sir Arthur 
deeper than I think his security, that is, 
his money, or his money’s worth, would 
warrant—and, secondly, because I am 
safer a hundred miles from Sir Arthur, 
than in the house with him; look you, 
my worthy, 1 tell you this between our- 
selves—I may be wrong, but, by G—, 
I am as sure as that I am now living, 
that Sir A—— attempted to poison me 
last night ; so much for old friendship 
on both sides. When I won the last 
stake, a heavy one enough, my friend 
leant his forehead upon his hands, and 
you'll laugh when I tell you, that his 
head literally smoked like a hot dump- 
ling; Ido not know whether his agi- 
tation was produced by the plan which 
he had against me, or by his having 
lost so heavily ; though it must be al- 
lowed that he had reason to be a little 
funked, whichever way his thoughts 
went; but he pulled the bell, and 
ordered two bottles of Champagne. 
While the fellow was bringing them 
he drew out a promissory note to the 
full amount, which he signed, and, as 
the man came in with the bottles and 
glasses, he desired him to be off; 
he filled out a glass for me, and, while 
he thought my eyes were off, for I was 
putting up his note at the time, he 
dropped something slyly into it, no 
doubt to sweeten it; but I saw it all, 
and, when he handed it to me, I said, 
with an emphasis which he might or 
might not understand, ‘there is some 
sediment in this, I'll not drink it’ ‘Is 
there; said he, and at the same time 
snatched it from my hand and threw it 
into the fire. What do you think of 
that? have I not a tender chicken to 
manage ? Win or lose, I will not play 
beyond five thousand to-night, and to- 
morrow sees me safe out of the reach 
of Sir Arthur's Champagne. So, all 
things considered, 1 think you must 
allow that you are not the last who 
have found a knowing boy in yours to 
command, Hucu Tispatu.” 
Of the authenticity of this docu- 
ment, I never heard my father express 
a doubt; and, I am satisfied that, 
owing to his strong conviction in favor 
of his brother, he would not have ad- 
mitted it without sufficient inquiry, in- 
asmuch as it tended to confirm the sus- 
picions which already existed to his 
gre Now, the only point in this 
etter which made strongly against my 
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uncle, was the mention of the “ double- 
clasped pocket-book,” as the recep- 
tacle of the papers likely to involve 
him, for this pocket-book was not 
forthcoming, nor any where to be found, 
nor had any papers referring to «his 
gaming transactions been found upon 
the dead man; however, whatever 
might have been the original intention 
of this Collis, neither my uncle or my 
father ever heard more of him ; but he 
published the letter in Faulkner's 
newspaper, which was shortly after- 
wards made the vehicle of a much 
more mysterious attack; the passage 
in that periodical to whieh I allude, 
occurred about four years afterwards, 
and while the fatal occurrence was 
still fresh in public recollection ; it 
commenced by a sambling preface, 
stating that “a certain person whom 
certain persons thought to be dead, 
was not so, but living, and in full 
possession of his memory, and more- 
over, ready and able to make great 
delinquents tremble ;” it then went on to 
describe the murder, without, how- 
ever mentioning names; and in doing 
so, it entered into minute and circum- 
stantial particulars of which none but 
an eye-witness could have been pos- 
sessed, aud by implications almost too 
unequivocal to be regarded in the light 
of insinuation, to involve the “ titled 
gambler” in the guilt of the transaction. 
My father at once urged Sir Arthur to 
proceed against the paper in an action 
of libel, but he would not hear of it, 
nor consent to my father's taking any 
legal steps whatever in the matter. 
My father, however, wrote in a threa- 
tening tone to Faulkner, demanding a 
surrender of the author of the obnoxi- 
ous article ; the answer to this applica- 
tion is still in my possession, and is 
penned in an apologetic tone: it states 
that the manuscript had been handed 
in, paid for, and inserted as an adver- 
tisement, without sufficient inquiry, or 
any knowledge as to whom it referred. 
No step, however, was taken to clear 
my uncle’s character in the judgment 
of the public; and, as he immediately 
sold a small property, the application 
of the proceeds of which were known 
to none, he was said to have disposed 
of it to enable himself to buy off the 
threatened information ; however the 
truth might have been, it is certain 
that no charges respecting the myste- 
rious murder were afterwards publicly 
made against my uncle, and, as far as 
external disturbances were concerned, 
he enjoyed henceforward perfect secu- 
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rity and quiet. A deep and lasting im- 
pression, however, had been made 
upon the public mind, and Sir Arthur 
n was no longer visited or no- 
ticed by the gentry and aristocracy of 
the county, whose attentions and 
courtesies he had hitherto received. 
He accordingly affected to despise 
these enjoyments which he could not 
procure, and shunned even that society 
which he might have commanded. 
This is all that I need recapitulate of 
my uncle's history, and I now recur to 
my own. Although my father had 
never, within my recollection, visited, 
or been visited by my uncle, each 
being of sedentary, procrastinating, and 
secluded habits, and their respective 
residences being very far apart—the 
one lying in the county of Galway, 
the other in that of Cork—-he was 
strongly attached to his brother, and 
evinced his affection by an active cor- 
respondence, and by deeply and 
pioudly resenting that neglect which 
had marked Sir Arthur as unfit to mix 
in society. When I was about eigh- 
teen years of age, my father, whose 
health had been gradually declining, 
died, leaving me in heart wretched 
and desolate, and owing to his pre- 
vious seclusion, with few acquaintances, 
and almost no friends. The provisions 
of his will were curious, and when I 
was sufficiently come to myself to listen 
to, or comprehend them, surprised me 
not a little: all his vast property was 
left to me, and to the heirs of my 
body, for ever; and, in default of such 
heirs, it was to go alter my death to 
my uncle, Sir Arthur, without any 
entail. At the same time, the will ap- 
pointed him my guardian, desiring 
that I might be received within his 
house, and reside with his family, and 
under his care, during the term of my 
minority ; and in consideration of the 
increased cxpense consequent upon 
such an arrangement, a handsome an- 
nuity was allotted to him during the 
term of my proposed residence. The 
object of this last provision I at once 
understood; my father desired, by 
muking it the direct, appurent interest 
of Sir Arthur that I should die with- 
out issue, while at the same time he 
placed me wholly in his power, to prove 
to the world, how great and unshaken 
was his confidence in his brothcr’s in- 
nocence and honour, and also to afford 
him an opportunity of showing that 
this mark of confidence was not un- 
worthily bestowed. It was a strange, 
perhaps an idle scheme, but as I had 
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been always brought up in the habit of 
considering my uncle as a deeply in. 
jured man, and had been taught al. 
most as a part of my religion, to 
regard him as the very soul of honour 
I felt no further uneasiness respecting 
the arrangement, than that likely to 
result to a timid girl, of secluded habits, 
from the immediate prospect of taking 
up her abode for the first time in her 
life among total strangers ; previous to 
leaving my home, which I félt I should 
do with a heavy heart, I received a 
most tender and affectionate letter from 
my uncle, calculated, if any thing could 
do so, to remove the bitterness of 
parting from scenes familiar and dear 
from my earliest childhood, and in 
some degree to reconcile me to the 
measure. It was upon a fine autumn 
that L approached the old domain of 
Carrickleigh. I shall not soon forget 
the impression of sadness and of 
gloom which all that I saw prodaced 
upon my mind; the sunbeams were 
falling with a rich and melancholy tint 
upon the fine old trees, which stood 
in lordly groups, casting their long, 
sweeping shadows over rock and 
sward ; there was an air of neglect 
and dceay about the spot, which 
amounted almost to desolation, the 
symptoms of this increased in number 
as we approached the building itself, 
near which the ground had been origi- 
nally more artificially and carefully 
cultivated than elsewhere, and whose 
neglect consequently more immedi- 
ately and strikingly betrayed itself. As 
we proceeded, the road wound near 
the beds of what had been formerly 
two fish-ponds, which were now no- 
thing more than stagnant swamps, 
overgrown with rank weeds, and here 
and there encroached upon by the 
straggling underwood; the avenue 
itself was much broken; and in many 
places the stones were almost conceal- 
ed by grass and nettles ; the loose 
stone walls which had here and there 
intersected the broad park, were, in 
many places, broken down, so as no 
longer to answer their original purpose 
as fences ; piers were now and then to 
be seen, but the gates were gone; and, 
to add to the general air of dilapida- 
tion, some huge trunks were lyng 
scattered through the venerable old 
trees, either the work of the winter 
storms, or perhaps the victims of some 
extensive but desultory scheme of de- 
nudation, which the projector had not 
capital or perseverance to carry into 
full effect. After the carriage had tra- 
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yelled a mile of this avenue, we reach- 
ed the summit of rather an abrupt 
eminence, one of the many which 
added to the picturesqueness, if not to 
the convenience of this rude passage ; 
from the top of this ridge the grey 
walls of Carrickleigh were visible, rising 
at a small distance in front, and dark- 
ened by the hoary wood which crowded 
around them; it was a quadrangular 
building of considerable extent, and 
the front which lay towards us, and in 
which the great entrance was placed, 
bore unequivocal marks of antiquity ; 
the timeeworn, solemn aspect of the old 
building, the ruinous and deserted ap- 
pearance of the whole place, and the 
associations which connected it with a 
dark page in the history of my family, 
combined to depress spirits already 
predisposed for the reception of 
sombre and dejecting impressions. 
When the carriage drew up in the 
grass-grown court-yard before the hall- 
door, two lazy-looking men, whose ap- 
pearance well accorded with that of 
the place which they tenanted, alarm- 
ed by the obstreperous barking of a 
great chained dog, ran out from some 
half ruinous out-houses, and took 
charge of the horses; the hall-door 
stood open, and I entered a gloomy 
and imperfectly lighted apartment, and 
found no one within; however, I had 
not long to wait in this awkward pre- 
dicament, for before my luggage had 
been deposited in the house, indeed, 
before I had well removed my cloak 
and other mufiles, so as to enable me 
to look around, a young girl ran 
lightly into the hall, and kissing me 
heartily, and somewhat boisterously 
exclaimed, “ my dear cousin, my dear 
Margaret-—I am so delighted—so out 
of breath, we did not expect you till 
ten o’clock ; my father is somewhere 
about the place, he must be close at 
hand. James—Corney—run out and 
tell your master—my brother is seldom 
at home, at least at any reasonable 
hour—you must be so tired—so fa- 
tigued—let me show you to your room 
—see that Lady Margaret’s luggage is 
all brought up—you must lie down and 
rest yourselt— Deborah bring some 
coflee—up these stairs; we are so 
delighted to see you—you cannot think 
how lonely I have been—how steep 
these stairs are, ure not they? Iam 
so glad you are come—I could hardly 
bring myself to believe that you were 
really coming—how good of you, dear 
dady: Margaret.” There was real 
g00d-nature and delight in my cousin’s 


greeting, and a kind of constitutional 
confidence of manner which placed me 
at once at ease, and made me feel im- 
mediately upon terms of intimacy with 
her. The room into which she usher- 
ed me, although partaking in the 
general air of decay which pervaded 
the mansion and all about it, had, 
nevertheless, been fitted up with evi- 
dent attention to comfort, and even 
with some dingy attempt at luxury ; 
but what pleased me most was that 
it opened, by a second door, upon a 
lobby which communicated with my 
fair cousin’s apartment ; a circumstance 
which divested the room, in my eyes, 
of the air of solitude and sadness 
which would otherwise have characte- 
rized it, to a degree almost painful to 
one so dejected in spirits as 1 was. 
After such arrangements as I found 
necessary were completed, we both 
went down to the parlour, a large 
wainscoated room, hung round with 
grim old portraits, and as I was not 
sorry to see, containing, in its ample 
grate, a large and cheerful fire. Here 
my cousin had leisure to talk more at 
her ease ; and from her I learned some- 
thing of the manners and the habits of 
the two remaining members of her 
family, whomI had not yet seen. On 
my arrival I had known nothing of the 
family among whom I was come to 
reside, except that it consisted of three 
individuals, my uncle, and his son and 
daughter, Lady T——n having been 
long dead; in addition to this very scanty 
stock of information, I shortly learned 
from my communicative companion, 
that my uncle was, as I had suspected, 
completely retired in his habits, and 
besides that, having been so far back 
as she could well recollect, always 
rather strict, as reformed rakes fre- 
quently become, he had latterly been 
growing more gloomily and_ sternly 
religious than heretofore. Her ac- 
count of her brother was far less favor- 
able, though she did not say any thing 
directly to his disadvantage. From 
all that I could gather from her, I was 
led to suppose that he was a specimen 
of the idle, coarse-mannered, profligate, 
low-minded “squirearchy"—a_ result 
which might naturally have flowed 
from the circumstance of his being, as 
it were, outlawed from society, and 
driven for companionship to grades 
below his own—enjoying, too, the 
dangerous prerogative of spending 
much money. However, you may 
easily suppose that IL found nothing 
in my cousin's communication, fully 
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to bear me out in so very decided 
a conclusion. I awaited the arrival of 
my uncle, which was every moment to 
be expected, with feelings half of alarm, 
half of curiosity—a sensation which I 
have often since experienced, though 
to a less degree, when upon the point 
of standing for the first time in the 
presence of one of whom I have long 
been in the habit of hearing or think- 
ing with interest. It was, therefore, 
with some little perturbation that I 
heard, first a slight bustle at the outer 
door, then a slow step traverse the hall, 
and finally witnessed the door open, 
and my uncle enter the room. He 
was a striking looking man—from pe- 
culiarities both of person and of garb, 
the whole effect of his appearance 
amounted to extreme singularity. He 
was tall, and when young his figure 
must have been strikingly elegant ; as 
it was, however, its effect was marred 
by a very decided stoop; his dress 
was of a sober colour, and in fashion 
anterior to any thing which I could 
remember. It was, however, hand- 
some, and by no means carelessly put 
on ; but what completed the singularity 
of his appearance was his uncut, white 
hair, which hung in long, but not at all 
neglected curls, even so far as his 
shoulders, and which, combined with his 
regularly classic features, and fine dark 
eyes, to bestow upon him an air of 
venerable dignity and pride, which I 
have never seen equalled elsewhere. 
I rose as he entered, and met him 
about the middle of the room; he 
kissed my cheek and both my hands, 
saying— 

“ You are most welcome, dear child, 
as welcome as the command of this 
poor place and all that it contains can 
make you. I am most rejoiced to see 
you—truly rejoiced. I trust that you 
are not much fatigued—pray be seated 
again.” He led me to my chair, and 
continued, “ I am glad to perceive you 
have made acquaintance with Emily 
already; I see, in your being thus 
brought together, the foundation of a 
lasting friendship. You are both in- 
nocent, and both young. God bless 

ou—God bless you, and make you 
all that I could wish.” 

He raised his eyes, and remained 
for a few moments silent, as if in secret 
prayer. I felt that it was impossible 
that this man, with feelings so quick, 
so warm, so tender, could be the 
wretch that public opinion had repre- 
sented him to be. I was more than 
ever convinced of his innocence. His 
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manner was, or appeared to me, most 
fascinating—there was a mingled kind. 
ness and courtesy in it which seemed 
to speak benevolence itself—it was a 
manner which I felt cold art could 
never have taught—it owed most of 
its charm to its appearing to emanate 
directly from the heart—it must bea 
genuine index of the owner's mind. So 
I thought. My uncle having given me 
fully to understand that I was most wel- 
come, and might command whatever 
was his own, pressed me to take some 
refreshment ; and on my refusing, he 
observed that previously to bidding me 
good night, he had one duty further to 
perform, one in whose observance he was 
convinced I would cheerfully acquiesce, 
He then proceeded to read a chapter 
from the Bible ; after which he took his 
leave with the same affectionate kindness 
with which he had grected me, having 
repeated his desire that I should con- 
sider every thing in his house as alto- 
gether at my disposal. It is needless to 
say that I was much = with my 
uncle—it was impossible to avoid being 
so; and I could not help saying to 
myself, if such a man as this is not safe 
from the assaults of slander, who is? 
I felt much happier than I had done 
since my father’s death, and enjoyed 
that night the first refreshing sleep 
which had visited me since that event, 
My curiosity respecting my male 
cousin did not long remain unsatisfied 
—he appeared upon the next day at 
dinner. His manners, though not so 
coarse as I had expected, were exceed- 
ingly disagreeable ; there was an as- 
surance and a forwardness for which I 
was not prepared ; there was less of 
the vulgarity of manner, and almost 
more of that of the mind, than I[ had 
anticipated. I felt quite uncomfortable 
in his presence ; there was just that 
confidence in his look and tone, which 
would read encouragement even in 
mere toleration ; and I felt more dis- 
gusted and annoyed at the coarse and 
extravagant compliments which he was 
pleased from time to time to pay me, 
than perhaps the extent of the atro- 
city might fully have warranted. It 
was, however, one consolation that he 
did not often appear, being much en- 
grossed by pursuits about which I 
neither knew nor cared any thing ; but 
when he did appear, his attentions, 
either with a view to his amusement, 
or to some more serious advantage, 
were so obviously and perseveringly 
directed to me, that young and inex- 
perienced as I was, even J could not be 
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ignorant of his preference. I felt more 
rovoked by this odious persecution 
than I can express, and iscouraged 
him with so much vigour, that I em- 
loyed even rudeness to convince him 
that his assiduities were unwelcome— 
put all in vain. 

This had gone on for nearly a twelve- 
month to my infinite annoyance, when 
one day as I was sitting at some needle- 
work with my companion Emily, as 
was my habit, in the parlour, the door 
opened, and my cousin Edward entered 
the room. There was something, I 


thought, odd in his manner—a kind of 


struggle between shame and impudence 
—a kind of flurry and ambiguity which 
made him appear, if possible, more than 
ordinarily disagreeable. , 

« Your servant, ladies,” he said, seat- 
ing himself at the same time ; “sorry 
to spoil your ¢ele-a-tete ; but never 
mind, I'll only take Emily's place for 
a minute or two, and then we part for 
awhile, fair cousin. Emily, my father 
wants you in the corner turret—no 
shilly, shally, he’s in a hurry.” She 
hesitated, “be off—tramp, march,” he 
exclaimed, in a tone which the poor 
girl dared not disobey. 

She left the room, and Edward fol- 
lowed her to the door. He stood there 
for a minute or two, as if reflecting 
what he should say, perhaps satisfying 
himself that no one was within hearing 
in the hall. At length he turned about, 
having closed the door as if carelessly 
with his foot, and advancing slowly, as 
if in deep thought, he took his seat at 
the side of the table opposite to mine. 
There was a brief interval of silence, 
after which he said— 

“TL imagine that you have a shrewd 
suspicion of the object of my early visit ; 
but I suppose [ must go into particu- 
lars. Must I ?” 

“I have no conception,” I replied, 
“what your object may be.” 

“ Well, well,” said he, becoming more 
at his ease as he proceeded, “it may 
be told in a few words. You know 
that it is totally impossible, quite out 
of the question, that an off-hand young 
fellow like me, and a good-looking girl 
like yourself, could meet continually as 
you and I have done, without an at- 
tachment—a liking growing up on one 
side or other—in short, I think I have 
let you know as plain as if I spoke it, 
that I have been in love with you, 
almost from the first time I saw you.” 
He paused, but I was too much horri- 
fied to speak. He interpreted my 
silence favorably. “I can tell you,” 


he continued, “I'm reckoned rather 
hard to ‘please, and very hard to hit. 
I can’t say when I was taken with a 
girl before, so you see fortune reserved 
me ——” 

Here the odious wretch wound his 
arm round my waist: the action at 
once restored. me to. utterance, and 
with the most indignant vehemence I 
released myself from his hold, and at 
the same time said— 

“JT have not been insensible, sir, of 
your most disagreeable attentions— 
they have long been a source of much 
annoyance to me; and you must be 
aware that I have marked my disap- 
probation, my disgust, as unequivocally 
as I possibly could, without actual in- 
delicacy.” 

I paused, almost ont of breath from 
the rapidity with which I had spoken ; 
and without giving him time to renew 
the conversation, I hastily quitted the 
room, leaving him in a paroxysm of 
rage and mortification. As I ascended 
the stairs, I heard him open the par- 
lour-door with violence, and take two 
or three rapid strides in the direction 
in which I was moving. I was now 
much frightened, and ran the whole 
way until I reached my room, and 
having locked the door, I listened 
breathlessly, but heard no sound. This 
relieved me for the present ; but so 
much had I been overcome by the 
agitation and annoyance attendant up- 
onthe scene which I had just gone 
through, that when my cousin Emily 
knocked at my door, I was weeping in 
strong hysterics. You will readily 
conceive my distress, when you reflect 
upon my strong dislike to my cousin 
Edward, combined with my youth and 
extreme inexperience ; any proposal of 
such a nature must have agitated me— 
but that it should have come from the 
man whom of all others I most loathed 
and abhorred, and to whom I had, as 
clearly as manner could do it, expressed 
the state of my feelings, was almost too 
overwhelming to be borne: it was a 
calamity, too, in which I could not 
claim the sympathy of my cousin 
Emily, which bad always been ex- 
tended to me in my minor grievances. 
Still I hoped that it might not be un- 
attended with good, for I thought that 
one inevitable and most welcome con- 
sequence would result from this painful 
eclaircissement, in the discontinuance 
of my cousin’s odious persecution. 

When I arose next morning, it was 
with the fervent hope that I might 
never again behold the face, or even 
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hear the name of my cousin Edward ; 
but such a consummation, though de- 
voutly to be wished, was hardly likely 
to occur. The painful impressions of 
yesterday were too vivid to be at once 
erased ; and I could not help feeling 
some dim foreboding of coming annoy- 
ance and evil. To expect on my 
cousin’s part any thing like delicacy or 
consideration for me, was out of the 
question. I saw that he had set his 
heart upon my property, and that he 
was not likely easily to forego such an 
acquisition —possessing what might 
have been considered opportunities and 
facilities almost to compel my compli- 
ance. I now keenly felt the unrea- 
sonableness of my father’s conduct in 
placing me to reside with a family of 
all whose members, with one exception, 
he was wholly ignorant, and I bitterly 
felt the helplessness of my situation. 
I determined, however, in case of my 
cousin’s persevering in his addresses, 
to lay all the particulars before my 
uncle, although he had never in kind- 
ness or intimacy gone a step beyond 
our first interview, and to throw my- 
self upon his hospitality and his sense of 
honour for protection against a repeti- 
tion of such scenes, My cousin’s con- 
duct may appear to have been an in- 
adequate cause for such serious un- 
easiness; but my alarm was caused 
neither by his acts nor words, but en- 
tirely by his manner, which was strange 
and even intimidating to excess. At 
the beginning of the yesterday’s inter- 
view, there was a sort of bullying 
swagger in his air, which towards the 
end gave place to the brutal vehe- 
mence of an undisguised ruffian—a 
transition which had tempted me into 
a belief that he might seek even for- 
cibly to extort from me a consent to 
his wishes, or by means still more hor- 
rible, of which I scarcely dared to trust 
myself to think, to possess himself of 
my property. 

I was carly next day summoned to 
attend my uncle in his private room, 
which lay in a corner turret of the old 
building ; and thither I accordingly 
went, wondering all the way what this 
unusual measure might prelude. When 
[ entered the room, he did not rise in 
his usual courteous way to greet me, 
but simply pointed to a chair opposite 
to his own—this boded nothing agree- 
able. I sat down, however, silently 
waiting until he should open the con- 
versation. 

“Lady Margaret,” at length he said, 
ina tone of greater sterness than I 
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thought him capable of using, “I haye 
hitherto spoken to you as a friend, byt 
I have not forgotten that I am also 
your guardian, and that my authority 
as such gives me a right to controyl 
your conduct. I shall put a question 
to you, and I expect and will demand 
a plain, direct answer. Have [ rightly 
been informed that you have contemp. 
tuously rejected the suit and hand 
of my son Edward ?” 

_I stammered forth, with a good deal 
of trepidation— 
is l believe—that is, I have, sir, re. 
jected my cousin’s proposals ; and my 
coldness and discouragement might 
have convinced him that I had deter. 
mined to do so.” 

“ Madam,” replied he, with sup- 
pressed, but, as it appeared to me, 
intense anger, “I have lived long 
enough to know that coldness and dis. 
couragement, and such terms, form the 
common cant of a worthless coquette, 
You know to the full, as well as [, that 
coldness and discouragement may be so 
exhibited as to convince their object 
that he is neither distasteful or indiffer- 
ent to the person who wears this man- 
ner. You know, too, none better, that 
an affected neglect, when skilfully 
managed, is amongst the most form 
dable of the engines which artful 
beauty can employ. I tell you, ma- 
dam, that having without one word 
spoken in discouragement, permitted 
my son’s most marked attentions for a 
twelvemonth or more, you have uo 
right to dismiss him with no further 
explanation than demurely telling him 
that you had always looked coldly 
upon him, and neither your wealth nor 
your /adyship (there was an emphasis 
of scorn on the word, which would 
have become Sir Giles Overreach him- 
self) can warrant you in treating with 
contempt the affectionate regard of an 
honest heart.” 

I was too much shocked at this un- 
disguised attempt to bully me into an 
acquiescence in the interested and un- 
principled plan for their own aggran- 
disement, which I now perceived my 
uncle and his son to have deliberately 
entered into, at once to find strength 
or collectedness to frame an answer to 
what he had said. At length I replied 
with some firmness— y 

“In all that you have just now said, 
sir, you have grossly misstated my con- 
duct and motives—your information 
must have been most incorrect, as fat 
as it regards my conduct towards my 
cousin ; my manner.towards him ¢0 
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have conveyed nothing but dislike ; and 
if any thing could have added to the 
strong aversion which I have long felt 
towards him, it would be his attempt- 
ing thus to trick and frighten me into 
a marriage which he knows to be re- 
volting to me, and which is sought by 
him only as a means for securing to 
himself whatever property is mine. 

As I said this, I fixed my eyes upon 
those of my uncle, but he was too old 
in the world’s ways to faulter beneath 
the gaze of more searching eyes than 
mine ; he simply said— . 

« Are you acquainted with the pro- 
visions of your father’s will ?” 

I answered in the affirmative ; and 
he continued—* Then you must be 
aware that if my son Edward were, 
which God forbid, the unprincipled, 
reckless man, you pretend to think 
him’—(here he spoke very slowly, as if 
he intended that every word which 
escaped him, should be registered in 
my memory, While at the same time 
the expression of his countenance un- 
derwent a gradual but horrible change, 
and the eyes which he fixed upon me 
became so darkly vivid, that I almost 
lost sight of every thing else)—“if he 
were what you have described him, 
think you, girl, he could find no briefer 
means than wedding contracts to gain 
his ends—twas but to gripe your 
slender neck until the breath had 
stopped, and lands, and lakes, and all 
were his.” 

I stood staring at him for many 
minutes after he had ceased to speak, 
fascinated by the terrible, serpent-like 
gaze, until he continued with a welcome 
change of countenance— 

“1 will not speak again to you, upon 
this topic, until one month has passed. 
You shall have time to consider the 
relative advantages of the two courses 
which are open to you. I should be 
sorry to hurry you to adecision. I 
am satisfied with having stated my 
feelings upon the subject, and pointed 
out to you the path of duty. Re- 
member this day month—not one word 
sooner,” 

He then rose, and I left the room, 
much agitated and exhausted. 

This interview, all the circumstances 
attending it, but most particularly the 
formidable expression of my uncle’s 
countenance while he talked, though 
hypothetically, of murder, combined 
to arouse all my worst suspicions of 
him. I dreaded to look upon the face 
that had so recently worn the appalling 
livery of guilt aud malignity. I re- 


garded it with the mingled fear and 
loathing with which one looks upon 
an object which has tortured them in 
a night-mare. 

In a few days after the interview, 
the particulars of which I have just 
detailed, I found a note upon my 
toilet-table, and on opening it I read 
as follows :— 

“My dear Lady Margaret,—You 
will be, perhaps, surprised to see a 
strange face in your room to-day. 
I have dismissed your Irish maid, and 
secured a French one to wait upon 
you—a step rendered necessary by 
my proposing shortly to visit the con- 
tinent, with all my family— Your faith- 
ful guardian, Arruur T N.” 

On inquiry, I found that my faithful 
attendant was actually gone, and far 
on her way to the town of Galway ; 
and in her stead there appeared a tall, 
raw-boned, ill-looking, elderly French- 
woman, whose sullen and presuming 
manners seemed to imply that her 
vocation had never before been that 
of a lady’s-maid. I could not help 
regarding her as a creature of my 
uncle’s, and therefore to be dreaded, 
even had she been in no other way 
suspicious. 

Days and weeks passed away, with- 
out any, even a momentary doubt upon 
my part, as to the course to be pursued 
by me. The allotted period had at 
length elapsed; the day arrived upon 
which I was to communicate my de- 
cision to my uncle. Although my 
resolution had never for a moment 
wavered, I could not shake off the 
dread of the approaching colloquy ; 
and my heart sunk within me, as I 
heard the expected summons, I had 
not seen my cousin Edward since the 
occurrence of the grand eclaircissement ; 
he must have studiously avoided me— 
I suppose from policy, it could not have 
been from delicacy. I was prepared 
for a terrific burst of fury from my 
uncle, as soon as I should make known 
my determination ; and I not unrea- 
sonably feared that some act of violence 
or of intimidation wonld next be re- 
sorted to. Filled with these dreary 
forebodings, I fearfully opened the 
study door, and the next minute I 
stood in my uncle’s presence. He 
received me with a politeness which 
I dreaded, as arguing a favorable anti- 
cipation respecting the answer which 
I was to give; and after some slight 
delay, he began by saying— 

“It will be a relief to both of us, 
I believe, to bring this conversation as 
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soon as possible to an issue. You will 
excuse me, then, my. dear niece, for 
speaking with an abruptness which, 
under other circumstances, would be 
unpardonable. You have, I am certain, 
given the subject of our last interview 
fair and serious consideration ; and I 
trust that you are now prepared with 
candour to lay your answer before me, 
A few words will suffice—we perfectly 
understand one another.” 

He paused; and I, though feeling 
that I stood upon a mine which might 
in an instant explode, nevertheless an- 
swered with perfect composure, “ I 
must now, sir, make the same reply 
which I did upon the ‘last occasion, 
and I reiterate the declaration which 
I then made, that I never can nor will, 
while life and reason remain, consent 
to a union with my cousin Edward.” 


This announcement wrought no appa- 
rent change in Sir Arthur, except that 
he became deadly, almost lividly pale. 
He seemed lost in dark thought fora 
minute, and then with a slight effort 
said, “ You have answered me honestly 
and directly ; and you say your reso- 
Jution is unchangeable ; well, would 
it had been otherwise—would it had 
been otherwise—but be it as it is— 
am satisfied.” 

He gave me his hand—it was cold 
and damp as death; under an assumed 
calmness, it was evident that he was 
fearfully agitated. He continued to 
hold my hand with an almost painful 
pressure, while, as if unconsciously, 
seeming to forget my presence, he 
muttered, “strange, strange, strange, 
indeed | fatuity, helpless fatuity |” 
there was here along pause. “ Mad- 
ness indeed to strain a cable that is 
rotten to the very heart—it must break 
—and then—all goes.” There was 
again a pause of some minutes, after 
which, suddenly changing his voice 
and manner to one of wakeful alacrity, 
he exclaimed, “ Margaret, my son Ed- 
ward shall plague you no more. He 
leaves this country on to-morrow for 
France—lhe shall speak no more upon 
this subject—never, never more—what- 
ever events depended upon youranswer 
must now take their own course ; but 
as for this fruitless proposal, it has 
been tried enough ; it can be repeated 
no more.” At these words he coldly 


suffered my hand to drop, as if to ex- 
press his total abandonment of all his 
projected schemes of alliance ; and 
certainly the: action, with the accom- 
panying words, produced upon my 
mind a more solemn and depressing 


effect than I believed possible to haye 
been caused by the course which I had 
determined to pursue ; it struck upon 
my heart with an awe and heaviness 
which will accompany the accomplish. 
ment of an important and irrevocable 
act, even though no doubt or scruple 
remains to make it possible that the 
agent should wish it undone. 
_ “ Well,” said my uncle, after a little 
time, “we now cease to speak upon 
,this topic, never to resume it again— 
remember you shall have no farther 
uneasiness from Edward; he leaves 
Ireland for France on to-morrow ; this 
will be a relief to you ; may I depend 
upon your honour that no word touch 
ing the subject of this interview shall 
ever escape you?” I gave him the de. 
sired assurance ; he said, “it is well— 
I am satisfied—we have nothing more, 
I believe, to say upon either side, and 
my presence must be a restrattt upon 
you, I shall therefore bid you farewell,” 
I then left the apartinent, scarcely 
knowing what to think of the strange 
interview which had just taken place, 
On the next day my uncle took oe- 
casion to tell me that Edward had ae- 
tually sailed, if his intention had not 
been interfered with by adverse cir 
cumstances ; and two days subsequently 
he actually produced a letter from his 
son, written, as it said, on board, and 
despatched while the ship was getting 
under weigh. ‘This was a great satis- 
faction to me, and as being likely to 
prove so, it was no doubt communi- 
cated to me by Sir Arthur. During 
all this trying period, I had found 
infinite consolation in the society and 
sympathy of my dear cousin Emily, [ 
never in after-life formed a friendship 
so close, so fervent, and upon whieh, 
in all its progress, I could look back 
with feelings of such unalloyed plea- 
sure, upon whose termination I must 
ever dwell with so deep, so yet unembit- 
tered regret. In cheerful converse 
with her I soon recovered my spirits 
considerably, and passed my time 
agreeably enough, although still in 
the utmost seclusion. Matters went 
on smoothly enough, although I could 
not help sometimes feeling a momen- 
tary, but horrible uncertainty respect- 
ing my uncle’s character; which was 
not altogether unwarranted by the 
circumstances of the two trying inter- 
views whose particulars I have just 
detailed. The unpleasant impression 
which these conferences were caleu- 
lated to leave upon my mind, was fast 
wearing away, when there occurred a 
circumstance, slight indeed in itself, 
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but calculated irresistibly to awaken 
all my worst suspicions, and to over- 
whelm me again with anxiety and ter- 


ye had one day left the house with 
my cousin Emily, in order to take a 
ramble of considerable length, for the 
purpose of sketching some favourite 
views, and we had walked about half 
a mile when I perceived that we had 
forgotten our drawing materials, the 
absence of which would have defeated 
the object of our walk. Laughing at 
our own thoughtlessness, we returned 
to the house, and leaving Emily with- 
out, I ran up stairs to procure the 
drawing books and pencils which lay 
in my bed-room. As-I ran up the 
stairs, I was met by the tall, ill-looking 
French woman, evidently a good deal 
flurried ;“ Que veut, Madame ?"said she, 
with a more decided effort to be polite, 
than I had ever known her make before. 
«No, no—no matter,” said I, hastily 
running. by her in the direction of my 
room. “ Madame,” cried she, ina high 
key, “restez ici si vous plaite, votre 
chambre n'est pas faite”—your room is 
not ready for your reception yet. I 
continued to move on without heeding 
her. She was some way behind me, 
and feeling that she could not other- 
wise prevent my entrance, for I was 
now upon the very lobby, she made a 
desperate attempt to seize hold of my 
person ; she succeeded in grasping the 
end of my shawl, which she drew from 
my shoulders, but slipping at the same 
time upon the polished oak floor, she 
fell at full length upon the boards. A 
little frightened as well as angry at the 
rudeness of this strange woman, I has- 
tily pushed open the door of my room, 
at which I now stood, in order to 
escape from her; but great was my 
amazement on entering to find the 
apartment pre-occupied. The window 
was open, and beside it stood two 
male figures ; they appeared to be ex- 
amining the fastenings of the casement, 
and their backs were turned towards 
the door. One of them was my uncle; 
they both had turned on my entrance, 
as if startled ; the stranger was booted 
and cloaked, and wore a heavy broad- 
leafed hat over his brows; he turned 
but fora moment, and averted his face ; 
but I had seen enough to convince me 
that he was no other than my cousin 
Edward. My uncle had some iron 
instrument in his hand, which he hastily 
concealed behind his back ; and com- 
ing towards me, said something as if 
in an explanatory tone ; but I was too 
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much shocked and confounded to un- 
derstand what it might be. He said 
something about “ repairs—window- 
frames—cold, and safety.” I did not 
wait, however, to ask or to receive ex- 
planations, but hastily left the room. 
As I went down the stairs I thought I 
heard the voice of the French woman 
in all the shrill volubility of excuse, 
which was met, however, by suppressed 
but vehement imprecations, or what 


, seemed to me to be such, in which 


the voice of my cousin Edward dis- 
tinctly mingled. 

I joined my cousin Emily quite out 
of breath. I need not say that my 
head was too full of other things to 
think much of drawing for that day. 
I imparted to her frankly the cause of 
my alarms, but at the same time, as 
gently as I could ; and with tears she 
promised vigilance, and devotion, and 
love. I never had reason for a mo- 
ment to repent the unreserved confi- 
dence which I then reposed in her. 
She was no less surprised than I, at 
the unexpected appeurance of Edward, 
whose departure for France neither of 
us had for a moment doubted, but 
which was now proved by his actual 
presence to be nothing more than an 
imposture practised, I feared, for no 
good end. The situation in which I 
had found my uncle had removed com- 
pletely all my doubts as to his designs, 
I magnified suspicions into certainties, 
and dreaded night after night that I 
should be murdered in my bed. The 
nervousness produced by sleepless 
nights and days of anxious fears in- 
creased the horrors of my situation to 
such a degree, that I at length wrote 
a letter toa Mr. Jefferies; an old and 
faithful friend of my father's, and per- 
fectly acquainted with all his affairs, 
praying him, for God's sake, to relieve 
me from my present terrible situation, 
and communicating without reserve the 
nature and grounds of my suspicions. 
This letter I kept sealed and directed 
for two or three days always about 
my person, for discovery would have 
been ruinous, in expectation of an op- 
portunity which might be safely trusted, 
whereby to have it placed in the post- 
office; as neither Emily or I were per- 
mitted to pass beyond the precincts of 
the demesne itself, which was sur- 
rounded by high walls formed of dry 
stone, the difficulty of procuring such 
an opportunity was greatly enhanced. 
At this time Emily had a short conver- 
sation with her father, which she ree 
ported to me instantly. After some 
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indifferent matter, he had asked her 
whether she and I were upon good 
terms, and whether I was unreserved 
in my disposition. She answered in 
the affirmative ; and he then inquired 
whether I had been much surprised to 
find him in my chamber on the other 
day. She answered that I had been 
both surprised and amused. “ And 
what did she think of George Wilson’s 
appearance?” “ Who?” inquired she. 
“Oh! the architect,” he answered, 
“who is tocontraet for the repairs of 
the house; he is accounted a hand- 
some fellow.” “She could not sce his 
face,” said Emily, “and she was in such 
a hurry to escape that she scarcely 
noticed him.” Sir Arthur appeared 
satisfied, and the conversation ended. 
This slight conversation repeated 
accurately to me by Emily, had the 
effect of confirming, if indeed any thing 
was required to do so, all that I had 
before believed as to Edward’s actual 
presence ; and I naturally became, if 
possible, more anxious than ever to 
despatch the letter to Mr. Jefferies. 
An opportunity at length occurred. 
As Emily and I were walking one day 
near the gate of the demesne, a lad 
from the village happened to be pass- 
ing down the avenue from the house ; 
the spot was secluded, and as this per- 
son was not connected by service with 
those whose observation J dreaded, I 
committed the letter to his keeping, 
with strict injunctions that he should 
put it without delay into the receiver 
of the town post-office ; at the same 
time I added a suitable gratuity, and 
the man having made many protesta- 
tions of punctuality, was soon out of 
sight. He was hardly gone when I 
began to doubt my discretion in having 
trusted this person ; but I had no bet- 
ter or safer means of despatching the 
letter, and I was not warranted in sus- 
pecting him of such wanton dishonesty 
as an inclination to tamper with it; 
but I could not be quite satisfied of its 
safety until I had received an answer, 
which could not arrive for a few days. 
Before I did, however, an event occur- 
red which a little surprised me. I was 
sitting in my bed-room early in the 
day, reading by myself, when I heard 
a knock at the door. “Come in,” said 
I, and my uncle entered the room. 
“Will you excuse me,” said he, “I 
sought you in the parlour, and thence 
I have come here. I desired to say a 
word with you, I trust that you have 
hitherto found my conduct to you such 
as that of a guardian towards his ward 


should be.” I dared not withold 
assent. “ And,” he continued, 
trust that you have not found me harsh 
or unjust, and that you have perceived, 
my dear niece, that I have sought to 
make this poor place as agreeable to 
you as may be?” I assented again ; 
and he put his hand in his pocket, 
whence he drew a folded paper, and 
dashing it upon the table with startling 
emphasis he said, “ did you write that 
letter ?” The sudden and fearful al. 
teration of his voice, manner, and face, 
but more than all, the unexpected pro. 
duction of my letter to Mr, Jefferies, 
which I at once recognised, so con. 
founded and terrified me, that I felt 
almost choking. I could not utter 
word. “Did you write that letter?” 
he repeated with slow and intense em. 
phasis. “ You did, liar and hypocrite, 
You dared to write this foul and infa. 
mous libel ; but it shall be your last, 
Men will universally believe you mad, 
if I choose to call for an inquiry. I can 
make you appear so. The suspicions 
expressed in this letter are the haluci- 
nations and alarms of moping lunacy, I 
have defeated your first attempt, ma- 
dam ; and by the holy God, if ever you 
make another, chains, straw, darkness, 
and the keeper’s whip shall be you 
lasting portion.” With these astound. 
ing words he left the room, leaving me 
almost fainting. 

I was now ‘almost reduced to de- 
spair—my last? cast had failed—I had 
no course left, but that of eloping se- 
cretly from the castle, and placing my- 
self under the protection of the nearest 
magistrate. 1 felt if this were not 
done, and speedily, that I should be 
murdered. ‘No one, from mere descrip- 
tion, can have an idea of the unmiti- 
gated horror of my situation—a help- 
less, weak, inexperienced girl, placed 
under the power, and wholly at the 
mercy of evil men, and feeling that she 
had it not in her power to escape for 
a moment from the malignant influen- 
ces under which she was probably fated 
to fall—and with a consciousness that 
if violence, if murder were designed, 
her dying shriek would be Jost in void 
space—no human being would be near 
to aid her—no human interposition 
could deliver her. 

I had seen Edward but once during 
his visit, and as I did not meet with 
him again, I began to think that he 
must have taken his departure—a con- 
viction which was to a certain degree 
satisfactory, as I regarded his absence 
as indicating the remoyal of immediate 
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danger. Emily also arrived circui- 
tously at the same conclusion, and not 
without good grounds, for she managed 
indirectly to learn that Edward’s black 
horse had actually been for a day and 

rt of a night in the castle stables, 
‘ust at the time of her brother's sup- 

osed visit, ‘The horse had gone, and 
as she argued, the rider must have de- 
parted with it. This point being so 
far settled, I felt a little less uncom- 
fortable ; when being one day alone 
in my bed-room, I happened to look 
out from the window, and to my un- 
utterable horror, I beheld peering 
through an opposite casement, my 
cousin Edward’s face. Had I seen 
the evil one himself in bodily shape, I 
could not have experienced a more 
sickening revulsion. I was too much 
appaled to move at once from the 
window, but I did so soon enough to 
avoid his eye. He was looking fixedly 
into the narrow quadrangle upon which 
the window opened. I shrunk back 
unperceived, to pass the rest of the day 
in terror and despair. I went to my 
room early that night, but I was too 
miserable to sleep. At about twelve 
o'clock, feeling very nervous, I deter- 
mined to call my cousin Emily, who 
slept, you will remember, in the next 
room, which communicated with mine 
by a second door. By this private 
entrance I found my way into her 
chamber, and without difficulty per- 
suaded her to return to my room and 
sleep with me. We accordingly lay 
down together, she undressed, and [ 
with my clothes on, for I was every 
moment walking up and down the 
room, and felt too nervous and mise- 
rable to think of rest or comfort. Emily 
was soon fast asleep, and I lay awake, 
fervently longing for the first pale 
gleam of morning, reckoning every 
stroke of the old clock with an impa- 
tience which made every hour appear 
like six, It must have been about one 
o'clock when I thought I heard a slight 
noise at the partition door between 
Emily’s room and mine, as if caused 
by somebody’s turning the key in the 
lock. I held my breath, and the same 
sound was repeated at the second door 
of my room—that which opened upon 
the lobby—the sound was here dis- 
tinetly caused by the revolution of the 
bolt in the lock, and it was followed 
by aslight pressure upon the door it- 
self, as if to ascertain the security of 
the lock. The person, whoever it 
might be, was probably satisfied, for I 
heard the old boards of the lobby creak 
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and strain, as if under the weight of 
somebody moving cautiously over them. 
My sense of hearing became unnatu- 
rally, almost painfully acute. I sup- 
pose the imagination added distinctness 
to sounds vague in themselves. [ 
thought that I could actually hear the 
breathing of the person who was slowly 
returning down the lobby ; at the head 
of the stair-case their appeared to occur 
a pause ; and I could distinctly hear 
two or three sentences hastily whisper- 
ed; the steps then descended the stairs 
with apparently less caution. I now 
ventured to walk quickly and lightly 
to the lobby door, and attempted to 
open it; it was indeed fast locked upon 
the outside, as was also the other. I 
now felt that the dreadful hour was 
come; but one desperate expedient 
remained—it was to awaken Emily, 
and by our united strength, to attempt 
to force the partition door, which was 
slighter than the other, and through 
this to pass to the lower part of the 
house, whence it might be possible to 
escape to the grounds, and forth to the 
village. I returned to the bed-side, 
and shook Emily, but in vain ; nothing 
that I could do availed to produce from 
her more than a few incoherent words 
—it was a death-like sleep. She had 
certainly drank of some narcotic, as 
had I probably also, spite of all the 
caution with which I had examined 
every thing presented to us to eat or 
drink. I now attempted, with as little 
noise as possible, to force first one 
door, then the other—but all in vain, 
I believe no strength could have ef- 
fected my object, for both doors opened 
inwards, I therefore collected what- 
ever moveables I could carry thither, 
and piled them against the doors, so as 
to assist me in whatever attempts I 
should make to resist the entrance of 
those without, I then returned to the 
bed and endeavoured again, but fruit- 
lessly, to awaken my cousin. It was 
not sleep, it was torpor, lethargy, 
death. I knelt down and prayed with 
an agony of earnestness ; and then seat- 
ing myself upon the bed, I awaited my 
fate with a kind of terrible tranquility. 

I heard a faint clanking sound from 
the narrow court which I have already 
mentioned, as if caused by the scraping 
of some iron instrument against stones 
or rubbish. I at first determined not 
to disturb the calmness which I now 
felt, by uselessly watching the pro- 
ceedings of those who sought my life ; 
but as the sounds continued, the hor- 
rible curiosity which I felt overcame 
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every other emotion, and I determined, 
at all hazards, to gratify it. I, there- 
fore, crawled upon my knees to the 
window, so as to let the smallest portion 
of my head appear above the sill, 
The moon was shining with an uncer- 
tain radiance upon the antique grey 
buildings, and obliquely upon the 
narrow court beneath, one side of 
which was therefore clearly illuminated, 
while the other was lost in obscurity, 
the sharp outlines of the old gables, 
with their nodding clusters of ivy, being 
at first alone visible. Whoever or 
whatever occasioned the noise which 
had excited my curiosity, was con- 
cealed under the shadow of the dark 
side of the quadrangle. I placed my 
hand over my eyes to shade them from 
the moonlight, which was so bright as 
to be almost dazzling, and, peering into 
the darkness, I first dimly, but after- 
wards gradually, almost with full dis- 
tinctness, beheld the form of a man 
engaged in digging what appeared to 
be a rude hole close under the wall. 
Some implements, probably a shovel 
and pickaxe, lay beside him,and tothese 
he every now and then applied himself 
as the nature of the ground required, 
He pursued his task rapidly, and with 
as little noise as possible. “So,” 
thought I, as shovelful afier shovelful 
the dislodged rubbish mounted into a 
heap, “they are digging the grave in 
which, before two hours pass, I must 
lie, a cold, mangled corpse. I am 
their's—1I cannot escape.” I felt as 
if my reason was leaving me I 
started to my feet, and in mere despair 
I applied myself again to each of the 
two doors alternately. I strained 
every nerve and sinew, but I might as 
well have attempted, with my single 
Strength, to force the building itself 
from its foundation. I threw myself 
madiy upon the ground, and clasped 
my hands over my eyes as if to shut 
out the horrible images which crowded 
upon me. ‘The paroxysm passed away. 
I prayed once more with the bitter, 
agonised fervour of one who feels that 
the hour of death is present and inevi- 
table. When I arose, I went once 
more to the window and looked out, 
just in time to see a shadowy figure 
glide stealthily along the wall. The 
task was finished. The catastrophe 
of the tragedy must soon be accom- 
plished. [ determined now to defend 
my life to the last; and that I might 
be able to do so with some effect, I 
searched the room for something which 
might serve as a weapon ; but either 


through accident, or from an anticipa- 
tion of such a possibility, every thing 
which might have been made available 
for such a purpose had been carefully 
removed, - [ must then die tamely and 
without an effort to defend myself, 
A thought suddenly struck me—might 
it not be possible to escape through 
the door, which the assassin must open 
in order to enter the room? I resolved 
to make the attempt. I felt assured 
that the door through which ingress 
to the room would be effected was that 
which opened upon the lobby. It 
was the more direct way, besides 
being, for obvious reasons, less liable 
to interruption than the other, [ 
resolved, then, to place myself behind 
a projection of the wall, whose shadow 
would serve fully to conceal me, and 
when the door should be opened, and 
before they should have discovered 
the identity of the occupant of the 
bed, to creep noiselessly from the 
room, and then to trust to Providence 
for escape. In order to facilitate this 
scheme, I removed all the lumber 
which I had heaped against the door ; 
and I had nearly completed. my. ar. 
rangements, when I perceived the room 
suddenly darkened, by the close ap. 
proach of some shadowy object to the 
window. On turning my eyes in that 
direction, I observed at the top of 
the casement, as if suspended from 
above, first the feet, then the legs, 
then the body, and at length the 
whole figure of a man present itself. 
It was Edward T——n. He appeared 
to be guiding his descent so as to 
bring his feet upon the centre of the 
stone block which occupied the lower 
part of the window ; and having secured 
his footing upon this, he kneeled down 
and began to gaze into the room. As 
the moon was gleaming into the cham. 
ber, and the bed curtains were drawn, 
he was able to distinguish the bed 
itself and its contents. He appeared 
satisfied with his scrutiny, for he looked 
up and made a sign with his hand, 
upon which the rope by which his 
descent had been effected was slackened 
from above, and he proceeded to dis- 
engage it from bis waist: this accom- 
plished, he applied his hands to the 
window-frame, which must have been 
ingeniously contrived for the purpose, 
for with apparently no resistance the 
whole frame, containing casement and 
all, slipped from its position in the wall, 
and was by him lowered into the room. 
The cold night wind waved the bed- 
curtains, and he paused for a moment 
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as still aguin—and he stepped 
age the floor of the room. He 
held in his hand what appeared to be 
a steel instrument, shaped something 
like a hammer, but larger and sharper 
at the extremities. This he held rather 
behind him, while, with three long, 
iy-toe strides, he brought himself to 
the bedside. I felt that the cree 
must now be made, and held my breat 
in momentary expectation of the exe- 
eration in which he would vent his sur- 
prise and disappointment. I closed my 
eyes—there was a pause—but it was 
ashort one. I heard two dull blows, 
iven in rapid succession : a quivering 
sigh, and the long-drawn, heavy breath- 
ing of the sleeper was for ever sus- 
pended. I unclosed my eyes, and saw 
the murderer fling the quilt across the 
head of his victim: he then, with the 
instrument of death still in his hand, 
roceeded to the lobby door, upon 
which he tapped sharply twice or 
thrice—a quick step was then heard 
approaching, and a voice whispered 
something from without—Edward an- 
swered, with a kind of chuckle, “her 
ladyship is past complaining ; unlock 
the door, in the devil’s name, unless 
you're afraid to come in, and help me 
to lift the body out of the window.” 
The key was turned in the lock—the 
door opened—and my uncle entered 
the room. I have told you already 
that I had placed myself under the 
shade of a projection of the wall, close 
tothe door. I had instinctively shrunk 
down cowering towards the ground on 
the entrance of Edward through the 
window. When my uncle entered the 
room he and his son both stood so very 
close to me that his hand was every 
moment upon the point of touching my 
face. I held my breath, and remained 
motionless as death. 

“You had no interruption from the 
next room ?” said my uncle. 

“No,” was the brief reply. 

“Securethe jewels, Ned ; the French 
harpy must not lay her claws upon 
them. You're a steady hand, by G—; 
not much blood—eh ?” 

“ Not twenty drops,” replied his son, 
“and those on the quilt.” 

“T'm glad it’s over,” whispered my 
uncle again—“we must lift the—the 
thing through the window, and lay the 
rubbish over it.” 

They then turned to the bedside, 
and, winding the bed-clothes round 
the body, carried it between them 
slowly to the window, and, exchanging 
a few brief words with some one below, 
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they shoved it over the window sill, 
and I heard it fall heavily on the ground 
underneath, 

“Til take the jewels,” said my 
uncle ; “there are two caskets in the 
lower drawer.” 

He proceeded, with an accuracy 
which, had I been more at ease, would 
have furnished me with matter of 
astonishment, to lay his hand upon 
the very spot where my jewels lay ; 
and having possessed himself of them, 
he called to his son— 

“Is the rope made fast above ?” 

“Tm not a fool—to be sure it is,” 
replied he. 

They then lowered themselves from 
the window. I now rose lightly and 
cautiously, scarcely daring to breathe, 
from my place of concealment, and was 
creeping towards the door, when I 
heard my cousin's voice, in a sharp 
whisper, exclaim, “ Scramble up again ; 
G—d d—n you, you've forgot to lock 
the room door ;” and I perceived, by 
the straining of the rope which hung 
from above, that the mandate was 
instantly obeyed. Not a second was 
to be lost. I passed through the door, 
which was only closed, and moved as 
rapidly as [ could, consistently with 
stillness, alongthelobby. Before Ihad 
gone many yards, I heard the door 


through which I had just passed double 
locked on the inside. I glided down 


the stairs in terror, lest, at every corner, 
T should meet the murderer or one of 


his accomplices, I reached the hall, 
and listened for a moment to ascertain 
whether all was silent around; no 
sound was audible ; the parlour win- 
dows opened on the park, and through 
one of them I might, I thought, easily 
effect my escape. Accordingly, I 
hastily entered ; but, to my conster- 
nation, a candle was burning in the 
room, and by its light I saw a figure 
seated at the dinner table, upon which 
lay glasses, bottles, and the other 
accompaniments of a drinking party. 
Two or three chairs were placed about 
the table, irregularly, as if hastily 
abandoned by their occupants. A 
single glance satisfied me that the 
figure was that of my French attendant. 
She was fast asleep, having probably 
drank deeply. There was something 
malignant and ghastly in the calmness 
of this bad woman's features, dimly 
illuminated as they were by the flicker- 
ing blaze of the candle. A knife lay 
upon the table, and the terrible thought 
struck me—* Should [ kill this sleeping 
accomplice in the guilt of the murderer, 
2N 
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and thus secure my retreat?” Nothing 
could be easier—it was but to draw 
the blade across her throat—the work 
of a second, An instant’s pause, how- 
ever, corrected me—*“ No,” thought I, 
“the God who has conducted me thus 
far through the valley of the. shadow 
of death, will not abandon me now. 
I will fall into their hands, or I will 
escape hence, but it shall be free from 
the stain of blood—His will be done.” 
I felt a confidence arising from this 
reflection, an assurance of protection 
which I cannot describe. There was 
no other means of escape, so I ad- 
vanced, with a firm step and collected 
mind, to the window. I noiselessly 
withdrew the bars, and unclosed the 
shutters—I pushed open the case- 
ment, and, without waiting to look 
behind me, I ran with my utmost speed, 
scarcely feeling the ground under me, 
down the avenue, taking care to keep 
upon the grass which bordered it. I 
did not for a moment sluck my speed, 
and I had now gained the centre point 
between the park-gate and the mansion 
house—here the avenue made a wider 
circuit, and in order to avoid delay, I 
directed my way across the smooth 
sward round which the pathway wound, 
intending, at the opposite side of the 
flat, at a point which I distinguished 
by a group of old birch trees, to enter 
again upon the beaten track, which was 
from thence tolerably direct to the 
gate. I had, with my utmost speed, 
got about half way across this broad 
flat, when the rapid treading of a 
horse’s hoofs struck upon my ear. 
My heart swelled in my bosom, as 
though I would smother. The clatter- 
ing of galloping hoofs approached—I 
was pursued—they were now upon 
the sward on which I was running— 
there was not a bush or a bramble to 
shelter me—and, as if to render escape 
altogether desperate, the moon, which 
had hitherto been obscured, at this 
moment shone forth with a broad 
clear light, which made every object 
distinctly visible. The sounds were 
now close behind me. I felt my 
knees bending under me, with the sen- 
sation which torments one in dreams. 
I reeled—I stumbled—I fell—and at 
the same instant the cause of my alarm 
wheeled past me at full gallop. It was 
one of the young filleys which pastured 
loose about the park, whose frolics had 
thus all but maddened me with terror. 
I scrambled to my feet, and rushed on 
with weak but rapid steps, my sportive 
companion still galloping round and 
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round me with many a frisk and fin 
until, at length, more dead than alive, 
I reached the avenue-gate and crossed 
the stile, I scarce knew how. I ran 
through the village, in which all was 
silent as the grave, until my progress 
was arrested by the hoarse voice of a 
sentinel, who cried, * Who goes there” 
I felt that I was now safe. I turned 
in the direction of the voice, and fell 
fainting at the soldier's feet. When J 
came to myself, I was sitting in a 
miserable hovel, surrounded by strange 
faces, all bespeaking curiosity and 
compassion. Many soldiers were in 
it also : indeed, as I afterwards found, 
it was employed as a guard-room by a 
detachment of troops quartered for that 
night in the town. In a few words | 
informed their officer of the circum. 
stances which had occurred, describing 
also the appearance of the persons 
engaged in the murder ; and he, with- 
out loss of time, proceeded to the 
mansion-house of Carrickleigh, taking 
with him a party of his men. But the 
villains had discovered their mistake, 
and had effected their escape, before 
the arrival of the military. 

The Frenchwoman was, however, 
arrested in the neighbourhood upon 
the next day. She was tried and cons 
demned upon the ensuing assizes; 
and previous to her execution con- 
fessed that “she had a hand in making 
Hugh Tisdal's bed.” She had been a 
housekeeper in the castle at the time, 
and a kind of chere amie of my uncle's, 
She was, in reality, able to speak 
English like u native, but had exclu. 
sively used the French language, I 
suppose to facilitate her disguise. She 
died the same hardened wretch which 
she had lived, confessing her crimes 
only, as she alleged, that her doing so 
might involve Sir Arthur T n, the 
great author of her guilt and misery, 
and whom she now regarded with 
unmitigated detestation. 

With the particulars of Sir Arthur's 
and his son’s escape, as far as they are 
known, you are acquainted. You are 
also in possessicn of their after fate— 
the terrible, the tremendous retribution 
which, after long delays of many years, 
finally overtook and crushed them. 
Wonderful and inscrutable are the 
dealings of God with his creatures. 

Deep and fervent as must always 
be my gratitude to Heaven for my 
deliverance, effected by a chain of 
providential occurrences, the failing 
of a single link of which must have 
ensured my destruction, I was long 
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before I could look back upon it with 
other feelings than those of bitterness, 
almost of agony. The only being that 
had ever really loved me, my nearest 
aud dearest friend, ever ready to sym- 

thise, to counsel, and to assist—the 
gayest, the gentlest, the warmest heart 
—the only creature on earth that cared 
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for me—her life had been the price of 
my deliverance ; and I then uttered 
the wish, which no event of my long 
and sorrowful life has taught me to 
recall, that she had been spared, and 
that, in her stead, J were mouldering 
in the grave, forgotten and at rest. 





THE DRESSED GRAVE. 


BY JOHN FFRASER. 


*Twas night—a cottage brow look’d fair, 
From out its clust’ring woodbine hair, 
Upon the moon in silence keeping 
Her vigil, while the sun was sleeping ; 
And all their starry children brighten’d 
The watch their simple presence light- 
ten’d. 
With dreaming tears the dewy hours 
Loaded the lashes of the flow’rs ; 
The leafy dance was o’er—tho’ still 
Gay music bounded from the rill— 
That restless thing, whose joy, or sad- 
ness, 
Never owns an hour's control— 
In gloom or sunshine—grief or glad- 
ness— 
Harmonious still, like poet’s soul. 


But dull was that delightful hour, 

And charmless that lone, cottage bow’r, 
To him, who hoped against despair, 

To see an heav'nlier beauty there : 

He deem’d not that her eye was glist’ning, 
As fondly as her heart was list’ning ; 
While thus his song, thro’ night’s repose, 
Beneath her latticed casement rose : 


“ oe art thou, while hour like 
thi 
Is blessing every bow’r? 
For beauty to bestow the bliss, 
Enshrin’d in beauty’s pow’r: 
Oh! come—the moon is in its noon, 
Divinely fair, like thee— ; 
And all is bright beneath its light, 
But slighted youths like me. 


Tn Heav'n the blushing moon will tell, 
And tell the tale too true, 

That young and fair on earth may dwell, 
But that the fond are few: 

And she may speak of hearts that break— 
May number mine for one— 

To think that thou wouldst have me 

now, 

And evermore, be gone. 


Oh! didst thou grant one hour of love, 
Tho’ fast its flight might be, 

That blissful hour were prized above 

The years I lost by thee : 


Or if I had one link to add, 
Such torture would not thrill 
My soul, to find the chain I twin’d 
Without thee captive still. 


A victim this young heart was cast, 
Unblemish’d at thy shrine ; 

I worshipp’d thee—but feel at last 
I have no part in thine: 

And now I go my path of woe, 
An exile from the scorn 

Of eyes, whose light, from eve of night, 
I watch’d for till the morn” 





« Not so—not so”— Maria cried, 
And he beheld her stand, 
Timidly shrinking at his side, 
Yet offring her white hand : 
And never did electric wire 
Flash forth its unsuspected fire 
More quickly than her hand reveal’d 
The love her heart long kept conceal’d ; 
And never did the subtle flame 
From anguish sooner free the frame, 
Than from his soothed soul was taken 
The woe of slighted, or forsaken— 
Albeit that hand was, in his hold, 
Like fresh leaves, delicately cold :— 
Oh! who has lov’d, and has not Jearn’d, 
What trifles from his own dear maid, 
By none, except himself, discern’d, 
Can clothe his life with sun or shade ? 
The soul that sternly has withstood 
The searing of the evil day, 
Softens with unexpected good ; 
As earth, made hard by summer ray, 
Beneath the fertilizing pow'r 
Of some kind, planetary show’r, 
From sunburnt glebe, and sterile clod, 
Murmurs the mercies of its God— 
And thus o’erborne with bliss to find 
Sweet fruit beneath love’s bitter rind, 
His head upon her neck he bow’d— 
He felt her fondness was avow’d— 
And almost breathlessly he said, 
« | suffer’d, but I am repaid”— 
Nay, smile not—there must be a dearth 
Of goodness, not to be forgiv’n, 
In him, who deems love little worth— 
That man, who never felt the leav’n 
Of woman’s cordial love on earth, 
Methinks, has little chance of heav’n. 
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That overflowing moment ceas’d— 
But like the rivers, whose renown 
Is storied from the glorious east, 
It brought the gold and diamond down ; 
And with that modesty of mind, 
Whose very ebb leaves some behind, 
She said, « If, with a maiden’s art, 
I veil’d the altar of my heart ; 
It was not to conceal from thee 
Its image of idolatry ; 
But lest the idol, held aloft, 
And my deep worship both be scoff’d. 
A maiden never found disguise, 
Could screen her love from lover's eyes; 
The frozen surface o’er them cast, 
May lock her liquid feelings fast ; 
But still he sees the wish to bless, 
Thro’ its transparent iciness. 
*Tis true, I could not tell aloud 
My love, before the sneering crowd ; 
Whatever change its banks might bring, 
The stream was silent at its spring; 
It ever made the shortest stay, 
Where most it sparkled into spray ; 
Yet Harry’s eyes, that watch’d it roll, 
Might easy trace it to the soul : 
But truce to this,” she said, and spoke 
As if some deadly pang awoke : 
«“ From me thou mayest learn full soon, 
The fervour of love’s summer noon; 
Though maiden coyness, now withdrawn, 
Had made it chilly at the dawn ; 
Before to-morrow’s sun shall rest, 
At the stain’d windows of the west, 
By haughty Bernard’s haughtier son, 
I will be woo’d—but never won.” 


« What !—Bernard '—he, whose greatest 
pride, 

Is to be scourge to country side ; 

Whose name and nature rise by stealth, 

In stories of ill-gotten wealth ; 

Whose purest actions have their track, 

Like smoky volumes, vile and black ; 

Although at issuing forth they be, 

White with their dark intensity. 

And dees his son—a wretch, the same 

In skin, and spot—still more than name; 

That crippled form, with hearth beneath, 

As narrow as a dagger’s sheath, 

Who lingers on at pleasure’s brink, 

To poison al] he cannot drink : 

Does he expect, in holy love, 

To mate the raven and the dove ? 

Go—bare thy breast—thine arms en- 
twine, 

Around the bristling porcupine ; 

Do aught but give the turtle’s kiss, 

For tiger’s grow], and serpent’s hiss.” 


“Fear not,” she cried, “ to-day he 
pray'd, 

At distance through my father’s aid; 

And while a courteous ear I lent, 

Nor frown’d indignant discontent, 

Like fountain streaming in the frost, 

But little of love’s heat I lost; 


For all his wealth, whate’er betide, 

Young Bernard ne’er shall call me bride, 

The golden blossom may be her's, 

Who likes to wreath her brow with 
furze ; 

But mine the humbler wealth to see, 

The diff’rence "twixt the wasp and bee, 

To fly from him—and follow thee.” 


Delighted pair !—we leave them now, 
With heart to heart, and brow to brow, 
With murmuring kiss, and wordless look, 
To play the willow and the brook, 
Assur’d their virtue, like pure gold, 
Though tried in passion’s furnace 
flame, 
Whate’er its weight or worth when cold, 
Will conquer, and come out the same ; 
A feast is their’s—too sweet for lover 
To hurry, or be hurried over— 
And our’s a tale too sadly long, 
To linger with an happy song. 
That night beheld a deed of guilt ; 
Young Bernard’s blood was sought, and 
spilt. 
At aa a stiffen’d corse was he, 
Beneath a paralytic tree, 
Whose mould’ring bark, and grey old 
trunk, 
Were blotchy with the blood it drunk : 
Then sprung report, (whose careless 
tongue 
Is ever so uncertain hung, 
A tale of feather-weight can guide, 
And keep it steady to a side: ) 
That Harry's well-known rifle gun, 
The fearful deed had dar’d, and done; 
Beside the gory man it lay, 
Whose flesh its fire had turned to clay ; 
* But by a desperado band, 
’Twas lately wrested from his hand.’ 
Alas! that new suspected tale, 
Weigh'd little in the other scale: 
’T was certain he, in secret, strove, 
And haply won Maria’s love ; 
While Bernard urged an open flame, 
With sanction of her father’s name ; 
And well the poor, who sued by stealth, 
Might hate the rich who won by wealth. 
Whate’er his crimes, his cruel fall, 
Had made young Bernard mourn’d by 
all : 
The human heart, with any form, 
Is readily impress’d, when warm ; 
And fair or false the impress rules, 
Its changeless aspect, when it cools. 
Suspicion, with injustice rife, _ 
Thus travers’d Harry’s stream of life ; 
To gen’ral pureness, basely dumb, 
But to a partial failing never, 
It caught, like net-work, all the scum, 
And let the clear wave pass for ever: 
One half-bred lie, in whispers told, 
Many a weak conjecture bold ; 
Each gather’d tales to make them known, 
And boast they but confirm’d his own; 
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And ev'ry tale, as truth was term’d, 

Till hints and falsehoods all confirm’d, 
The pale ink, scarcely seen when shed, 
Shone out in blackness, easy read ; 

And none presuming to inquire 

How great the smoke, how small the fire, 
The timid tongues that harbour’d doubt, 
The sly imposter twined it out ; 

His very kindred shrunk in grief, 

From facts that lied, yet wrought belief : 
And startled Henry, when at last 

His eye was on the current cast, 

Saw ev'ry act, or gay, or grave, 
Distorted by the ruffled wave. 


At length so loud the rumour spoke, 

The law its silence sternly broke ; 

And, doom’d to hear his noble air, 

Miscall’d the courage of despair, 

Beneath the gloating with’ring glare 

Of eyes that would have seen unmov’'d, 

The worst indictment doubly proved, 

Far rather than behold him freed, 

To shame the falsehood of their creed. 

Before a crowded court he stood, 

And blanched not, though arraign’d for 
blood. 

Of yore his form and brow had been 

Unmatch’d and matchless on the green ; 

But here the energies of life 

Were summon’d for one desp’rate strife, 

And, like an oak tree that had cast 

Its useless foliage on the blast, 

To be at once improv’d by both, 

The loss in leaf, and gain in growth. 

In bare, bold majesty of form, 

He met the elemental storm ; 

Whose wintriness had chill’d the glow, 

And clad his cheek with early snow 

Albeit, his heart, despite the bloom 

Of innocence, foreboded gloom, 

(And rarely heart forbodes an ill 

That fate contrives not to fulfil ;) 

Albeit, his soul was like the mast, 

Which trembles tho’ the anchor’s cast ; 

He spurn’d the charge, convinc’d that 
shame 

Should never settle on his name, 

Since, spite of pleader’s perverse skill, 

All legal proof was absent still. 


Alas, that justice, in her hand, 

Has not the true enchanter’s wand; 
She ne’er a charmed circle drew, 
Corruption could not steal into; 

In Bernard’s sire, with doubt unmix’d, 
Belief in Harry’s guilt was fix’d ; 

And he was cruel to a foe, 

As hungry wolf in Alpine snow; 

To ev’n a friend he show’'d, in ire, 
The mercy water shows to fire ; 

The blackest baseness would not tinge 
His spirit, if it brought revenge ; 

For that, the steepest cliff of crime, 
His cloven foot would dare to climb ; 
And wonderful should be its lack 

Of footing, if it fore’d him back. 
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His practis’d eye perceiv'd, from first, 

That Harry might defy his worst, 

Unless ! ! 
What then—he look’d around— 

For hire approvers soon were found ; 

The hour—the spot—the flash of flame— 

The death-shriek of the murd’rer’s 

name— 

The weapon curs’d, and dash’d to ground, 

For failure of a fatal wound ; 

Then left behind in hasty flight, 

When footsteps echoed thro’ the night— 

The closing strife—the mortal groan— 

Were told with truth’s convincing tone ; 

And Harry, while he still contemn'd 

The torrent that he vainly stemm'd, 

Saw ev'ry face with pleasure beam’d, 

To find him villain, as he seem’d. 





Here woman’s love, which blooms the 
same, 

In joy or sorrow, flood or flame, 

Shone out in its eternal pow’r, 

To soothe, or share, the suff’ring hour. 

Oh! if an erring heart may claim 

A boon from heav’n, be love the name, 

In its bright world, for ev'ry bliss, 

That springs from woman’s heart in 
this— 

For bliss itself would lose above, 

With any name, save woman’s love. 

What tho’ she be but form’d to glide 

A light boat o’er life’s summer tide, 

When billows sweep the sinking deck, 

That light boat ventures to the wreck ; 

Glories in snatching from the waves, 

Ev’n one survivor, sinks or saves, 


When banks and bow’rs are dress’d in 
green, 

The song-bird’s nest remains unseen ; 

But when the leaves that round it clos’d, 

Are seared and scatter’d, tis expos’d, 

And village truants wonder how 

It had escap’d their search till now, 

And, like that song-bird’s ruin’d nest, 

Stood forth Maria’s love confess’d ; 

When fronting the excited crowd, 

She motion’d to be heard aloud ; 

How could they deem such maid had 
built 

Her nest of love, to share with guilt! ! 


Her slender form might rival well 

The young ash of the forest dell, 
When warm, impassion’d summer vows 
Eternal sunshine to its boughs ; 

And from its heart the blackbird’s lay 
Returns the promise to the ray ; 

Her hair was like an ostrich braid, 

On cygnet’s snowy bosom laid ; 

Her eye, as when the morning glow 
Strikes light into the dewy sloe ; 

But more than these the spirit charm’d, 
Whose sympathies seem’d all endued 
With wing for heav’n—while, o’er-in- 

form’d, 
They were compell’d to earth for food, 
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The pressure of a friendly hand 
Is something in a stranger land ; 
There's something in the hour of woe, 
To cling to in the voice we know ; 
In shame, tis comfort still more sure 
To turn to one who knows us pure ; 
And this was all her earnest sou) 
Could mingle with his poison’d bowl— 
For vainly did her bursting brow 
Flash forth its burning knowledge now— 
The flashes, smother'd by the gloom, 
But show’d the hopelessness of doom, 
They could not alter or illume. 
And when she said, yon fatal hour, 
His home was in her happy bow’r ; 
Her very breast his resting spot ; 
When broke the shriek—when rang the 
shot— 
A scornful—an impatient spurning, 
At once in court, and crowd, was seen, 
With pity blent for love—whose burning, 
At least, had proved it young and 
green. 
And when the sum at length was cast, 
What answer on the sheet was shown? 
His name was blacken'd to the last— 
And sadder still—the guilty dye, 
The pure wave could not purify, 
Tho’ undiminish’d, stain'd her own. 


The rocky soul that often wept, 

But ne’er dissolv'd, still justice kept— 
And, weeping, we must turn aside, 
Nor view the felon’s death he died. 


It was a calm, sequester’d spot, 
Where lay the dead, in dreamless slum- 
ber ; 
Scarce more forgetful than forgot— 
Each undistinguish’d from the number, 
Save only, as the earth betray’d, 
Where it a late repast had made ; 
And indigestion of the prey, 
Was seen on the still bloated clay— 
An ancient temple o’er their bed, 
The quiet of the altar shed ; 
And, like a watcher, took as deep 
A silence from their guarded sleep. 
There oft the radiant noon was sprink- 
lin: 
The sward with sun-drops, ere the dew 
Had ceas’d its pure and pearly twinkling ; 
So deep the shadow, elm and yew, 
On coverlid and curtain threw. 
Oh! when their full, expanded bloom 
Pour'd down the luxuries of gloom, 
Alike o'er temple and o’er tomb, 
It was a spot where none should tread, 
That lov’d not language from the dead ; 
For living voice would be a rude 
Distarber of its solitude. 


There—where the sunbeam never glow’d, 

The murd'rer’s grave was shunned and 
show’d— 

No sister thither turn’d aside, 

To talk, or think, of him who died— 

No mother kneeling at his breast, 

There rock’d her throbbing heart to rest— 
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No father, with his forehead bare, 
Leant o’er it on his way to pray’r— 
His sullied kin had sought a clime, 
That could not taunt them with his 
crime. 
Yet on the day when garden bowr’s 
Were stripp'd, to strew the graves with 
flow’rs : 
And maid and matron hop'd the best 
Would be the grave herself had drest ; 
The sweetest flowers in that fond fray 
Upon the murderer's bosom lay. 
But whose the hand that darkly spread 
Their bloom o’er his dishonour'd bed? 
For none by day would dare to trace 
The heart's affection on disgrace. 
Oh! ask not—let the dead have rest— 
The living it were best to spare— 
And nettles planted on his breast, 
Can only sting the mourner there. 


What tidings creep from ear to ear, 
’Tis pain to tell, and shame to hear? 
Out with the worst—it must be told— 
Poor Harry's blood was bought and sold; 
The true assassin’s dying claim 
Has borne the blackness from his name; 
Old Bernard mingled with the dead— 
The base, suborn’d approvers fled ; 
Ev'’n sympathy of no avail— 
What boots a loit’ring with our tale? 
Maria, like the lark at morn, 
When first she felt her young love born, 
Soar'd to affection’s proudest height, 
With song as sweet, and wing as light; 
And when the orb that won her praise, 
At once was clouded from her gaze, 
Altho’ the pow’r to soar was spent, 
The love-song lasted her descent; 
She shrunk into herself—but pin’d 
Less visibly in form than mind ; 
And yet, so deep her sorrow flow’d, 
No ripple on the surface show'd 
The rocks it covered in its road. 
She sigh'd not, smil'd not, wept not— 
wrong 
Had steep'd her suff'ring heart so long ; 
Ev'’n when the bright reversal came, 
And late remorse wash’d off the shame, 
She could not triumph in that hour— 
The marvel was confirm’d and shown, 
That some peculiar lakes have pow'r 
To turn some soft, young hearts to 
stone. 
But when again the garden bow’rs 
Were stripp’d to strew the graves with 
flow’rs, 
And maids and matrons brought at last, 
Their worthless payment for the past ; 
Too soon to see—too late to save, 
They found her dreathless on his grave ; 
His name arisen—her last fond trust— 
Coherence with the world was quell’d— 
The faithful urn fell into dust, 
And mingled with the dust it held. 
The sweetest flow’r already lay, 
Wither’d upon his breast away. 
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THE FALCONER’S BRIDE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SPINDLER. 


WuosokEver had seen the daughter of 
the farmer at Eversteinburg, before the 
Falconer of the Margrave of Baden 
sought her hand, must surely have al- 
lowed that she was a fair and lovely 
child ; but whosoever had beheld her on 
her bridal morn, must no less have said, 
« Rosina is fairest amid the daughters 
of the Margraviate.” In her father’s 
farm-house, at a short distance from the 
village of Ebersteinburg, did this fair 
flower bloom in peaceful seclusion, 
until being observed by the Margravine, 
and attracting the favor of that illustri- 
ous personage, she had gladly consented 
to devote a few years to her education 
in the convent at Baden; and now, 
well versed in all female accomplish- 
ments, and no stranger to the French 
and Italian languages, had returned as 
a jewel to her father’s house. The 
Margravine rejoicing in her work, re- 
solved to complete the happiness of 
the maiden, and by a favourable mar- 
riage bind her to her household. The 
man deemed worthy to lead home the 
farmer's daughter was soon found. 
Christian Dreyer, the Court Falconer, 
atried and faithful servant, who had 
once saved his master’s life, was alike 


-recommended by youth, appearance, 


and the’favour of the princess, and Ro- 
sina and her parents joyfully assented. 
The Margravine, with all a woman's 
impatience, hastened the ceremonies 
of affiancing dispensation—her gene- 
rosity arrayed Rosina in costly bridal 
dress; and surrounded by admiring 
friends, there stood the farmer's daugh- 
ter on the morning of the solemnity, 
charmed, smiling, happy, awaiting the 
arrival of the bridegroom, to escort her 
to church to Baden. Suddenly all was 
bustle and alarm—the Falconer in his 
state livery, but pale and covered with 
perspiration, dashed into the court-yard 
—fiung himself from his reeking steed, 
and rushed into the chamber of the 
bride, who drew back suddering from 
his presence. With an agitated voice 
he informed her that the solemnity 
could not proceed that day, as the 
Margravine had learned by express that 
the French had burst into the country, 
having passed the Rhine, and were 
already on their way to Rastadt and 
Baden, pillaging and burning all before 
them—that the household had been 


armed in the defence of the Margra- 
vine—and that he with difficulty had 
obtained leave for two hours only, to 
bear his unwelcome tidings, and advise 
his bride and her parents to retire to 
the mountains, where they should be 
safe from the assaults of the foe. 

Rosina, dissolved in tears, hung upon 
Christian's neck, who, however grieved, 
was obliged to disengage himself, and 
after pressing the hands of the farmer 
and his wife, sprang upon his charger, 
and dashed rapidly towards the forest 
road. 

Scarce crediting what they heard, 
the wealthier inhabitants of the valley, 
and amongst them Rosina’s parents, set 
about packing up their most valuable 
possessions, burying their secret trea- 
sures, and driving off their herds ; yet 
great was the confusion that evening 
had set in ere half the effects of the 
farmer were ready for flight. From 
the Rhiae villages toe poured in the 
scattered peasantry, dilating on the 
ferocity of the French soldiers, who 
must have sworn to lay waste all 
Germany with fire and sword ; they 
affirmed that the strange troopers knew 
to a hair’s-breadth where to find the 
buried treasures; and in their wrath 
wherever houses were deserted, levelled 
them with the ground ; whilst others 
whose inhabitants had remained, es- 
caped the devastation. Such rumours 
made much impression on the farmer, 
who, being wealthy, aud fond of his 
wealth, trembled more for his posses- 
sions than the lives of his family or his 
own. Accordingly he determined to 
await the infringers of the peace—his 
wife and daughter were withheld from 
flying through affection for him—they 
trusted too somewhat to their proxi- 
mity to Baden, and to Christian’s as- 
sistance. 

The following day the French ap- 
peared in Baden before the castle of 
the Margravine. Terror was their best 
herald ; no one thought of resistance ; 
the guests soon made themselves at 
home ; whilst the citizens following the 
example of their princess, suffered and 
were silent. Meanwhile the general’s 
staff of the foe did not neglect precau- 
tions for their security ; and the flyi 
corps of Captain Milhand seared 
orders to advance into the valley of 
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Gernsbach, as far as Eberstein, in order 
to secure their repose in that quarter. 
The corps assembled before the Hos- 
telry and Badhaus at Baldreit, and 
were portioned off, whilst the officers 
in the coffee-room drank a farewell to 
their comrades. One of them, distin- 
guished by his immense length and 
giant stature, walked backwards and 
forwards in evident displeasure, and at 
last asked the drawer of the house 
whether Ebersteinburg, to which he 
was ordered, were a town or a village. 
When the person interrogated, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, replied that it 
was a mere hamlet, and a very wretch- 
ed one moreover, the ill-humour of the 
Frenchman burst forth, “ Z'rente mille 
moustaches,” exclaimed he, striking his 
sabre with violence against the ground. 
“Have you heard, my masters, what 
a pitiful nest it is where we are to 
roost ; hear you that, Lieutenant Letel- 
lier? hear you, Master le Grenade? 
not such a thing as a town to be found 
in this cursed Germany !” 

“Tt is ever so in the North,” ob- 
served the handsome, haughty lieute- 
nant, with a supercilious smile ; “and 
for that reason my uncle wishes to have 
all these crow's-nests and _ tasteless 


castles on the Rhine burned down— 
lovely France endures not such a 


smirchy neighbourhood.” 

“ De feu, Monseigneur le Marquis,” 
said La Grenade, a fierce looking vo- 
Junteer. “ Had many of us known that 
what you now term war was to be 
converted into wanton marauding, we 
should have remained at home.” 

“ Devoted yourself to the Sorbonne, 
and done right therein,” added Letel- 
lier, scornfully ; “whosoever is not a 
soldier in his heart, should lay aside 
even the dress of one—a fierce beard 
and swaggering name is not sufficient 
to constitute such—honour, courage, 
and blind obedience, are the duties of 
our station.” 

“T will prove that I am at least ac- 
quainted with the first two,” answered 

a Grenade, touching his sword, “if 
the cousin of the Marquis de Louvois 
will have a moment to spare me.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Letellier, and 
grasped his weapon. Involuntarily all 
the officers and volunteers present drew 
together, forming a wide circle round 
the combatants. A single old culonel 
in a warning voice exclaimed, “ My 
masters, recollect the mandate of his 
majesty ;” the rest, however, laughed, 
and Captain Milhaud himself replied, 
“ A stupid’ blockhead to call this affair 
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a duel without cartel and without se. 
conds—it is merely a rencontre—po- 
thing more.” 

All clapped their hands in approba. 
tion}; and Letellier seemed inclined to 
make it a rencontre in reality, for his 
blade flashed like lightning on the 
challenger, who had but time to spring 
back and draw his sword, when u des- 
perate combat commenced. Not a 
word disturbed the combatants; but 
when La Grenade’s blade had marked 
with a considerable gush the forehead 
of his opponent, every sword was in- 
terposed between the pair, and further 
conflict prevented. Letellier had quite 
enough, and the volunteer was satis- 
fied—the hostile scene was over, and 
La Grenade, with a generous pressure 
of the hand, bound his own kerchief 
on the head of his discomfited advyer- 
sary. 

“ Master Chaquifonnes,” said Mil- 
haud, looking at his watch, “ have the 
goodness to order for your wounded 
lieutenant the detachment which is to 
march to Ebersteinburg—it already 
grows dark, and the way leads through 
the forest.” 

Thereupon the trumpets sounded, 
and Chaquifonnes, the long ensign, 
ordered the men to charge their pieces. 
Letellier and La Grenade were the 
last to take their departure, receiving 
instructions from Captain Milhaud to 
shoot or hang up every one who op- 
posed them, and when they moved, 
to set fire to their late quarters. 

The lieutenant laughed and promised 
ebedience, whilst the volunteer shook 
his head, muttering a low imprecation 
between his teeth, and under a brisk 
“ Vive le Roi,” the troops moved for- 
ward — before them their reluctant 
guides—behind them the secret curses 
of the harassed burgers. 


Meantime Rosina, who had not the 
slightest anticipation of the visit that 
was to be paid her late in the evening, 
sat in her chamber, entertaining a 
gloomy guest—the pangs of jealousy, 
and the vexation of wounded vanity. 
She had not yet been two days sepa- 
rated from her affianced husband, and 
already she had heard that he had 
proved disloyal to her charms, and un- 
worthy of her love. 

It happened that ere the Falconer 
had. seen Rosina, he had formed an 
attachment for Johanna, the wood-mil- 
ler’s daughter, who was at service in 
the counsellor’s house in Baden; and 
had with fair speeches turned the poor 
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creatures head, protesting with a thou- 
sand oaths, that he would never marry 
another; but Rosina being proposed 
to him, he had preferred the handsomer 
and wealthier bride, and abandoned 
the miller’s daughter to her fate. Poor 
Johanna, who had confided in his ho- 
nour, and loved him with genuine af- 
fection, unable to sustain this heavy 
affliction, had left her service, and re- 
tired to her father’s cabin, to weep 
in solitude. The old miller, alarmed 
for the life of his child, repaired to the 
village doctress, (an old beldame, who 
tried her nostrums on such unfortunates 
as were afflicted with chronic diseases, 
and were given over by the physicians) 
and revealing Johanna’s secret as ear- 
nestly besought her assistance. Old 
Anna, who was no less famous for match- 
making than for her medieinal skill, 
had already been engaged, for a con- 
siderable bribe, by Woolpert, a sub- 
stantial farmer’s son, to endeavour to 
procure Rosina for him in marriage. 
Hitherto, however, all her efforts had 
been ineffectual—all her arts and pow- 
ers of persuasion had been idly spent 
on the repugnance wherewith Wool- 
ert’s exterior and conduct inspired 
Rosine. But scarcely had she heard 
from the old wood-miller the history 
of Dreyer’s faithless conduct, when she 
seized this opportunity of workiug for 
her client. In a quarter of an hour 
Rosina already knew the entire story, 
with all the embellishments that inte- 
rested malice can alone invent. The 
maiden, pale and trembling, heard of 
an improper connection between her 
lover and Johanna, and of the degra- 
ding consequences of such a match, as 
every objection was silenced by the 
volubility of the hag, who blackened 
without mercy Christian's character, 
and Johanna’s unblemished reputation. 

Oppressed, enraged, and bathed in 
tears of shame, Rosina; had remained 
alone, and was only awakened from 
brooding in her dusky chamber by a 
short summons of a trumpet before the 
house, and her parents calling, “ Ro- 
sina! Rosina! for God’s sake! the 
French are here !” 

“ Hola! hola!” thundered from with- 
out; “open! Bourgeois! open! lights 
here.” 


a Rosina, my child,” cried the farmer 
in the anguish of his heart, “we are 


lost, if the devils break in here. You 
understand their gibberish —go and 
meet them—say, do what you will, 
* tid us of them.” 

er mother, with chattering teeth, 
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seconded him, and Rosina did not long 
deliberate ; taking a lamp and the man 
servant and the maid along with her, 
to have at least the shadow of protec- 
tion, she went and opened the door, 
which was already giving way under 
their impatient blows. 

With tolerable fluency she informed 
them that the village lay still a good 
way farther off, and begged they would 

ass on, as there was an invalid in the 
ouse. 

The lieutenant laughed archly, and 
replied, “So far as concerns my people, 
they may with their sergeants march 
to the village; I, however, and my 
officers, have chosen this for our quar- 
ters, and you, my child, are far too 
pretty for me to change my resolution 
quickly,” 

So saying he gave the leaders the 
signal to march—a watch was set round 
the farm—and then gallantly offering 
his arm to Rosina, Letellier and his 
companions entered the house. 

The wandering son of war is soon 
accommodated ; a fire warm enough 
to dry the wet, or dispel the cold ; half 
a quiet couch, and a well-covered board 
are his highest demands on comfort. 
Letellier’s companions were contented ; 
before them steamed a tempting mess ; 
behind their chairs stood their respect- 
ful hosts, silent through fear, whilst a 
charming maiden quickly and gracefully 
laid the choicest morsels before them. 
Letellier was more than contented— 
enraptured, he could not turn his gaze 
from Rosina’s graceful figure —the 
wounds inflicted by the sword of La 
Grenade no longer smarted, but the 
arrows of the urchin-god had smitten 
deeper. His mouth was silent whilst 
his dark eyes spoke to the maiden, and 
he scarcely heard the sensible conver- 
sation of La Grenade or the pomposity 
of Chaquifonnes. 

When supper was over the farmer 
seized the lamp to light them to their 
sleeping apartments, and Letellier se- 
cretly pressing Rosina’s hand whisper- 
ed, “good night, my sweet friend ;” 
and with a melancholy sigh withdrew. 
Rosina, with half sorrowful feelings, 
gazed after him, and to the urgent 
questions of her mother, who had once 
more let loose her tongue, answered 
confusedly or not at all. Silent and 
embarrassed, she sought her couch, 
whilst the image of the tender French- 
man, whom the wound on the forehead 
only rendered more engaging, stood 
before her until she sunk into repose, 
in order again to walk hand in hand 
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with the dangerous phantoms on the 
floor of her dreams. 





It was acold and gloomy evening 
that Johanna, returning from the bed- 
side of a dying relative, was crossing a 
waste ground towards her father’s 
house, when a half-stifled moan arrested 
her attention; she advanced to the 
sufferer, who appeared to have sunk 
down in despair on the stump of a wil- 
low tree. 

She started on recognising him. “ Is 
it you, dear,” inquired she trembling, 
and then instantly correcting herself, 
“is it you, sir Falconer? and can | 
assist you ?” 

The Falconer no less shocked, shook 
his head in silence, and motioned to 
her to pass on; but she observing a 
pistol in his hand, suspected something 
wrong, and continued to address him. 
“ Take it not ill of me, Master Dreyer; 
but, however, we may now stand to- 
wards each other, I cannot leave you 
in this solitary place in such trouble 
and alone, with that bad weapon ; say 
candidly if I can be of any service to 
you, and come with me from this place 
come! I will lead you to the farm- 
house, where one better loved may at- 
tend to your spirits and well-being.” 

“No!” andswered Dreyer passion- 
ately. “Only not to the farm! not to 
the false one! Well, Johanna, five 
weeks have scarcely passed since the 
devil tempted me to play thee false— 
and already have I my reward. Ro- 
sina requites me for my conduct—the 
Frenchman has seduced her—she has 
sold her heart to him for fine speeches 
—her father, fearing his own and his 
daughter's shame, sent me a warning 
hint. I came—my presence was of no 
avail—the insolent ridicule of the 
Frenchman — Rosina’s vain conse- 
quence—her slighting manner—I was 
maddened—and to avoid committing 
murder, rushed from the place, I know 
not whither.” 

“ How little have you known me, 
Master Falconer,” answered Johanna, 
after a long pause, “if you imagine 
that I should feel pleasure in your 
sorrow. Yet you do your bride injus- 
tice—it is her duty to be attentive to 
the foreign soldiers, and I cannot com- 
prehend how in two days a maiden, 
that truly loves, can be anfaithful to 
the object of her choice. Neverthe- 
less another's eye will see more clearly 
—come in the morning to the beech- 
tree beside the path leading to the 
farm, 1 will then bring you intelligence 
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on which you may rely ; but meanwhile 
lay aside all violence; it becomes a 
man to have his mind calm and com. 
posed for all events.” 

Dreyer now followed his guide witl,. 
out opposition. She led him to the 
forest-road, and then with a scarce ar. 
ticulate “good night,” took her leave 
of him. Having passed the greater 
= of the night in prayer, she put on 

er best attire, and with a cheerful eye 
and an unclouded brow proceeded to 
the house wherein the Falconer’s bride 
resided. She found Rosina leaning 
from her window, admiring Letellier, 
who had just mounted a fiery charger 
to display his horsemanship. The 
farmers daughter opened her eyes 
when she beheld her visitant, and re. 
ceived her with the most chilling and 
constrained address. Johanna, how- 
ever, meekly and plainly told her how 
she had met the Velesun? yesterday— 
how she had found him distracted with 
rage and sorrow—how she had believed 
and persuaded him that it was merel 
suspicion and distrust that had deluded 
him ; “ and, therefore, dearest maiden,” 
continued she, “if Master Dreyer of- 
fended you by his suspicions yesterday, 
he entreats forgiveness of you by m 

mouth, and every thing shall be be- 
tween you as if nothing had occurred.” 

Rosina for a considerable space re- 
garded Johanna with an expression of 
amazed contempt, and then said 
haughtily, “ Master Dreyer must in- 
deed be very earnest in his wish for 
peace, since he has sent you to inter- 
cede for him. Your presence, Hanna, 
has not failed in its object ; what I 
hinted to the Falconer yesterday, he 
shall learn through you—we are hence- 
forward two—take his ring with you, 
he may make better use of it.” 

“ How ?” stammered Johanna, over- 
come with anguish, 

“ Just now,” continued Rosina, taunt- 
ingly, “he shall place it upon your 
tinger—it becomes him to do so—ydéu 
had a prior claim, Hanna—had you 
not? I shall not prevent your good 
fortune ; I will, on the contrary, for- 
ward it, and guard myself from the 
shame of seeing un improper connec- 
tion continued in my house. Have 
you both believed that my ears are 
deaf, and that I had no warning friend, 
or—or—that your infamy was not 
known to all the world. Go now, in 
God's name.” 

“Oh, my God! you crush my very 
heart and treat me cruelly indeed,” re- 
plied Johanna, sobbing, “you are 80 
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unjustas to believe falsehood rather than 
jnnocence—you are making your affi- 
anced husband unhappy, and plunging 
ourself into destruction—yet give not 
your love to the strange officer—the 
stranger is ever false, and ‘tis at home 
alone that true hearts beat for us. De- 
pend not on the soldier-luck of a fo- 
reign coxcomb. I speak not for my 
own sake—in God’s name I will drain 
the cup which his chastening angel 
presents to me—for your bridegroom’s 
sake—for your own youth and beauty’s 
sake, do not your friends injustice.” 


“Jnsolent hypocrite,” cried Rosina, 
“it suits well a mechanic’s daughter to 
lecture me. Go—go, and forget not 
to take the ring with you—let Master 
Dreyer look out for another to bear 
his chaplets.” 

“ Now, will I take the ring,” replied 
Johanna, turning pale and losing her 
composure, “may God preserve Mas- 
ter Dreyer from a wife that can play 
such an ungenerous game with the 
companion of her youth.” 


“ Bring him these roses,” cried Ro- 
sina, with a forced laugh, and turning 
to the lieutenant, who had just entered. 
she added, “ rid me of that troublesome 
damsel.” 

A threatening gesture from Letellier 
scared away the silenced Johanna. 
Rosina half reluctantly prattled a few 
moments with the Frenchman, then 
ran away to hide in a corner and weep 
herself weary. 





The fate of Baden was decided— 
notwitlistanding every intercession, and 
even the entreaties of the Margravine 
herself, the doom pronounced by the 
ruthless minister of Louis was carried 
into execution ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the castle and a few convents 
reserved until further orders, the entire 
city was given to the flames. 


The Falconer, urged on by the tem- 
ro within him, and forgetting alike 
is mistress and his friends, fled from 
the deed of burning, and favoured by 
the dusk of the early-closing evening, 
reached, unobserved, the appointed 
tree. Johanna was not awaiting him, 
but in her stead a boy, her brother. 
“God save you, Master Dreyer,” 
said the youth, “my sister sends you 
this box.” 7 
The boy delivered into the Fal- 
coner’s trembling hands the little case, 
and disappeared through the thicket. 
Dreyer opened the pacquet. Within 
lay the bethrothed ring, which he had 
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given Rosina. This silent evidence of 
his now irrevocably pronounced doom 
goaded him to madness. With an im- 
preeation he flung it far from him into 
the rustling leaves, and hastily tore 
from his finger the ring which he had 
received from Rosina. “We will ex- 
change, haughty girl;” said he, grind- 
ing his teeth, then drawing forth his 
pistol and loading it with a ball and 
the ring, strode gloomily and silently 
to the farm-house. “ Qui vive ?” called 
out the centinel. “ A friend,” muttered 
Dreyer to the soldier, who seeing his 
bold entrance into the court, believed 
that he either belonged to the house, 
or at least had some business of impor- 
tance. Dreyer had no occasion to ad- 
vance much farther to find the object 
of his search. There was light upon 
the ground floor. Upon a bench at 
the first window sat the farmer and his 
wife in gloomy conversation ; near a 
table in the second window sat the 
lieutenant toying with Rosina, who 
smiled on him with melancholy plea- 
sure. Without knowing whether he 
aimed at the head of the Frenchman 
or his bride, Dreyer fired towards the 
window—a report—the ball whizzed 
through the window, over the heads of 
the pair, and lodged in the ceiling. A 
brawny hand at the same instant seized 
the murderer, and dragged him into 
the apartment. Rosina, with a shriek, 
recognised the criminal, and the lieu- 
tenant with a gloomy visage com- 
menced the examination. 

The Falconer answered whatever 
his passion and despair suggested, and 
sentence of death instantly rolled from 
the lips of Letellier, who had scarcely 
refrained from assaulting the prisoner. 
La Grenade considerably restrained his 
fury, and represented that humanity 
demanded at least an hour for the cri- 
minal to prepare himself for death. 
Letellier after some deliberation con- 
sented, and ordered the prisoner to be 
conducted to the guard-house in the 
village. La Grenade himself accom- 
panied him thither, and in the mean- 
time affairs at the farm took a most 
extraordinary direction. The lieute- 
nant’s brow assumed a gloomy sternness 
—his smiling tone was exchanged for a 
terrific—and turning to Rosina he said, 
“hypocritical creature! thy baseness 
is now made evident—you wished to 
play me the comedy of Sisera and the 
blood-thirsty Jewess. Your friendship 
was deceit, and your charms the lure 
to draw me into an abominable com- 
plot—but thou mayest tremble—all is 
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over with thee—thy parents and thy 
hired assassin.” 

Rosina was beyond measure terrified 
—she perceived that the trial just held 
had, in consequence of an imperfect 
interpretation, given the officer a wrong 
idea of the entire matter; yet it was 
impossible for her vanity to disclose 
to the not unloved Letellier, the true 
grounds of Dreyer’s conduct. She 
therefore turned all her eloquence to 
represent the Falconer as an unfortu- 
nate fanatic ; and to remove from her 
parents all suspicion of being privy to 
the crime. 

Letellier observed with pleasure, the 
agony of her soul—he was penetrating 
enough to divine what feeling in parti- 
cular, throughout Rosina’s defence, 
spoke in favour of the Falconer, and 
cruel enough to take advantage of her 
pitiable situation. 

“ You will find it difficult to convince 
me by words,” said he, “although I 
might allow all credit to that pretty 
mouth. I would trust deeds more than 


empty speeches.” 

Rosina gazed on him anxiously and 
inquiringly. He continued with a smile 
of triumph, “ A soldier is privileged to 
pluck the flower wherever he finds 
it. You are the rose of this valley— 


my hand is outstretched to possess you 
—you have opposed a barrier to my 
passion, and I have honoured this re- 
sistance—but now acquiescence is the 
only virtue which can remove my just 
suspicions.” 

“Sir lieutenant,” 


faultered the 


maiden. 

“JT can cherish my mistrust,” con- 
tinued Letellier. “1 can proceed ac- 
cording to the stern usages of war— 
burn down your dwelling, put to death 
your parents, and seize your treasures. 
{ can do more —the criminal is a 
huntsman of the Margravine—she is 
doubuess concerned in this conspiracy 
—one word from me, and she is in 
prison, nay, on the scaffold even!” 

“The Margravine! my _benefac- 
tress!” almost screamed Rosina. “ Oh, 
sir, have pity at least upon my second 
mother—at least believe in my sin- 
cerity.” 

“ Prove it, my child!” rejoined Le- 
tellier, composedly. “I love thee in- 
expressibly, consent to be mine, and 
this house shall remain untouched— 
yet grant me not merely a fleeting 
favour here amid the tumults of war— 
continue mine—live with me, and die 
in my arms.” 

“ As your wife,” asked Rosina. 
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“Ts there occasion for that solemn 
bond ?” replied Letellier. “ True love 
spurns the constraint of forms, M 
relatives would shudder at a misallianee 
—leave them their prejudices, and ven. 
ture to be happy in trusting to a son 
of honour.” 

“ As your wife!” repeated Rosina, 
om and in violent emotion. | Letel- 
ier observed her attentively, and was 
sileut before the earnestness that 
gleamed from her looks. The maiden 
continued, “ you have no light-minded 
creature before you sir officer! The 
church must sanction the feelings of m 
heart before I yield to them—if you 
are cruel enough to make my hand the 
sole condition of life and freedom to 
my guiltless parents. I will offer my. 


self with joy—but the errant mistress 
of a soldier I may not be.” 


“Eh! how high-minded !” said Le- 
tellier, hesitating between jest and ad- 
miration, “you shall complain still 
more of my high-mindedness,” conti- 
nued Rosina, becoming bolder, “only 
upon one condition will I give my 
hand—the unfortunate man must be 
pardoned and set free ; and your most 
efficient protection afforded to my pa- 
rents.” 

“ What! let go the murderer ?” de- 
manded Letellier angrily ; “ my child, 
you dictate a hard capitulation to your 
conqueror. I reject it. The fellow 
must meet the bullet ; and you, with 
out being Lady Letellier, must submit 
to me.” 

Instead of answering, Rosina proud 
stretched out both her arms and said, 
“ Bind me then, sir! and fling me into 
prison with my parents—at such a price 
my life were worthless.” 

Letellier examined her from head to 
foot with a long admiring look—folded 
his arms—and after musing for some 
minutes left the apartment. Then re- 
turning with a calmer brow said, “you 
have conquered, little witch. I have 
sent for a capuchin, and this very night 
the ceremony shall take place.” 

Rosina’s hand lay cold and passion- 
less in his; and her mouth almost re- 
fused its service, whilst she communi- 
cated to her parents, who had all along 
been listening without comprehending 
a syllable, what had threatened them, 
and what now awaited her. The far- 
mer tore his hair—but his vainer wife 
soon dried her tears, when she recol- 
lected that Letellier was a nobleman, 
and that his uncle possessed consider- 
able influence with the king of France. 

Father Anthon,‘the capuchin, came 
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according to directions. The ques- 
tions were few; such was the lieute- 
nant’s express wish; and in a few 
moments Rosina became Lady Letel- 
lier de Listoon. 





Scarcely had the ceremony been 
concluded, and Letellier, pressing his 
ill-presaging partner to his bosom, 
had whispered, “Is it true, fair Rosa, 
that thou art now mine own!” when 
an alarm of trumpets and horns was 
heard from the village, succeeded im- 
mediately after by the report of fire- 
arms. The inmates of the farm in 
terror rushed into the open air: in 
Ebersteinburg all was conflagration and 
tumult—a horseman galloped through 
the gloom—and Letellier, raising a 
torch, recognised the Ensign Chaqui- 
fonnes, whom he had sent with the 
reprieve. 

“ Trente mille moustaches,” cried he, 
sliding from his wounded horse, “the 
village is in an uproar; a young fury, 
with bair dishevelled like a_ witch, 
burst into the cottages, and summoned 
forth all the boors to rescue the mur- 
derer lying in the guard-house. When 
L arrived murder was at full work: our 
brave fellows were cut to pieces, the 
guard-house stormed, and .the fury 
who instigated all rushed in herself 
and tore out the prisoner, who, in two 
minutes, would have been free without 
her. Although in full retreat, I wished 
at least to disappoint the enemy in the 
object of their slaughter, and with my 
good horse-pistol (it was made by 
Raflet of Dignon) shot to the earth 
the scoundrel for whom all this oc- 
curred, together with his liberator. I 
would exult still more, had not at the 
same instant a clown, maddened with 
rage and brandy, struck me on the 
hand a blow of a scythe, that will lame 
the member for life.” 

Rosina was less shocked at sight of 
the cruelly wounded hand, which Cha- 
uifonnes held up to the light, than by 
the tidings which the gascoigner so 
unpityingly uttered. “ Then my sacri- 
fice was in vain,” groaned she, and 
fainted away. 

Letellier would have assisted her, 
but the moment called for his undivided 
attention. An express had just arrived 
from Captain Milhaud, saying that he 
found himself in the greatest danger, 
surrounded by armed bands of despe- 
rate boors, who had possessed them- 
selves of the passes of the mountains, 
and requiring Letellier to set out in- 
stantly with all his troops, to hasten 





to his aid, and secure for his companions 
a retreat from the valley. 

Letellier forthwith ordered every 
thing for their march. At that instant 
his eye fell upon bis bride, and the 
danger of his situation flashed upon 
him : uncertain what to do, he imparted 
his fears to La Grenade. 

“If you would act like a man of 
honour!” said the volunteer, “send 
madame across the Rhine—Chaqui- 
fonnes is unfit for service, and will 
gladly be a protector to your bride.” 

“You are right,” replied Letellier, 
rejoiced to have found an expedient. 

Chaquifonnes did not refuse : a car- 
riage was instantly procured, and Ro- 
sina, still insensible, was lifted into it 
despite the tears and remonstrances of 
her afflicted parents. 

“Forward, master Chaquifonnes,” 
cried Letellier ; “ this purse will supply 
your expenses, Qn, then, to Stras- 
burg ; and if I come not thither within 
eight days, or if you receive no in- 
telligence of my wishes, bring Lady 
Letellier to Listoon—farewell, until a 
happier meeting.” 

The carriage set off like lightning by 
the way of Stollhofen, the brands flung 
into the roofs of the farm-houses serving 
to illumine the path of the fugitives. 

Having arrived at Strasburg, Rosina, 
in an hostelry of that erst imperial city, 
abandoned to her many sorrows, awaited 
with anxiety the intelligence which 
Letellier had promised. Chaquifonnes 
sallied out each morning in quest of 
news ; and although he left his charge 
behind, in cheerless solitude, yet she 
felt no inclination to confine his move- 
ments. Notwithstanding all his kind- 
ness and attention to herself, she could 
not suppress her dislike, when she 
recollected that it was by his hand 
her affianced husband had met his 
death. At length, after the lapse of 
full fourteen days, Chaquifonnes came 
one morning from the commandants, 
and announced that couriers had ar- 
rived from the army, aud that there 
was no lack of intelligence. “ The 
insurrection in Baden had been soon 
violently suppressed—the corps ordered 
to complete the work of devastation in 
the Margraviate had already left its 
position, and taken up another in a 
remote district.” 

“« My parents, master Chaquifonnes,” 
asked Rosina, intreatingly, with tears 
of impatience and anguish in her eyes, 
“what know you of them ?” 

“The farm house lies in ashes,” 
answered Chaquifonnes, shrugging his 
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shoulders, “ Of your father nothing is 
known—and your mother is said to 
have mated from the country.” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned the agitated 
Rosina—then, after a pause, added 
slowly, and, as it were, fearfully, “you 
say nought of Letellier, master Cha- 
quifonnes : wherefore say you nought 
of him ?” . 

Chaquifonnes stroked his beard in 
perplexity—* You are aware, madame,” 
said he, “ with what bravery the armies 
of our illustrious monarch fight—and 
that they are as accustomed to victory 
asto white bread. Yet, alas! madame, 
the bravest is not immortal. The 
corps of Captain Milhaud has extin- 
guished the rebellion with the bodies 
of my comrades ; and it is reported that 
I alone, in consequence of an involun- 
tary retreat, have escaped with life.” 

Rosina was unable to articulate a 
word. Overwhelmed with grief, she 
sunk her head, folded her arms, and 
in the bitterness of sorrow exclaimed, 
“ All is then gone—and for me, I need 
but go and end my being in the 
Rhine.” 

“ What, melancholy, madame!” cried 
Chaquifonnes: “in the morning we 
shall set out for Listoon—one of the 
loveliest seats in all France. You are 
now mistress of it; and if you bear 
yourself discreetly towards the marquis, 
your husband’s cousin, this house will 
be your widow's residence—Jarnigcou, 
it is not for nothing a person marries 
a lieutenant of the armies of our 
king.” 

Rosina was shocked at the idea of 
intruding upon Letellier’s family.— 
Chaquifonnes, however, overruled all 
her objections, holding out hopes that 
her husband was still living, and might 
one day return. We easily suffer our- 
selves to be persuaded to what we wish 
may be the case. Rosina allowed her- 
self to be convinced. “ Trusting,” said 
she, “in the general benevolence of 
mankind, I will venture on the step 
which you propose. My husband’s 
friends will not spurn me, forlorn as 
I am—they will at least allow me 
time and means to obtain convincing 
certainty respecting Letellier and my 
parents.” 

Accordingly she desired Chaqui- 
fonnes to make preparations for their 
journey ; and having passed a sleepless 
night in tears, she set out the following 
morning, along with Chaquifonnes, for 
the country seat of Listoon. 





Rene, the old steward at Listoon, 





and his wife Margot, were not a little 
surprised when one evening Chaquin. 
fonnes marched in, and installed his 
companion as mistress of the mansion, 
The assurance with which the 
coigner proceeded would have given 
an air of truth even to a barefaced 
falsehood. Consequently the domes. 
tics at first believed all that the gentle. 
mau told them ; yet when he departed 
for Versailles the following morning, 
and did not return during the course 
of some days, notwithstanding his pro- 
mise of arranging Rosina’s affairs 
together with his own—when Rosina’s 
sorrow became every day more mani- 
fest, and many circumstances appeared 
in her conduct offending against the 
stiff etiquette {of high-born dames of 
that period—scruplesand mistrust were 
awakened in the minds of René and his 
helpmate. 

“TT will wager,” said Margot to her 
husband, “that some scandal lurks 
behind this business. You may re. 
collect, my dear, what a swaggerer 
the long ensign used always be when 
residing here with my Lord de Listoon, 
I suspect something not quite correct, 
Were thisstranger but a Frenchwoman, 
I should know it all in an hour; buta 
German is close as the grave: mean- 
while, this much is certain—she is not 
a lady of rank, and any other, our 
master would never marry ; and neither 
his /eman nor the ensign’s will we 
respect, if you have any regard to 
reputation as I have.” 

“ Parbleu! Regard to reputation, 
indeed !” muttered René. “1 suppose 
I wasn’t assistant chamberlain to the 
Duke of Luxembourg. You are right, 
Margot, I also have my misgivings.” 

“Only see the behaviour of this 
so-named lady,” continued Margot; 
“every thing so natural, only the 
slightest bit more coustrained than one 
of ourselves. I would be glad to see 
her in robes, with a_ train, corset, 
feathers, and brilliants. I will main- 
tain she never had a court-dress on 
her body.” 

“Hem! that proves nothing,” re- 
joined René, with an admirable shake 
of the head. “ In Germany they know 
nothing of robes and brilliants : there 
= thing goes péle méle, one with 
another—and frequently even still the 
houses of persons of rank are thatched 
with straw.” 

“Oh, dear God!” sighed Margot, 
compassionately. 

“ Master Chaquifonnes has told me,” 
continued René, “ that the Margravine 
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en lived much in the same style 
ofits so-named Lady de Listoon— 
and naturally. The Germans are a 
r set, without any taste ; but, on 
the other hand, ther are far prouder 
and more intractable than our own 
nobility. Seest thou, Margot, I am 
now coming to the point. This stran- 
er understands nothing about clapping 
the hands—she has never UsED the 
ball, much less broken it to pieces— 
she has never insulted me, nor given 
you a box on the ear—consequently 
she is no baroness. Her equipages, 
about which the ensign made so much 
fuss, have not yet arrived, although 
the roads have been visibly improved. 
Besides, we have received no orders 
from Lord de Listoon; and there- 


me And therefore,” chimed Margot 
briskly in, “this fine lady is a common 
erson aS we are, yet a vagrant to 
boot, and therefore the matter must 
end one way or other. Since we 
cannot now turn her out of the house, 
because she is a female, and every 
female has a claim to civility-——” 

“Because we might find ourselves 
very far astray,” interposed René, 
“and Master Letellier might suddenly 
appear, and make us pay dearly for 
our mistake. You know what he is.” 

“Then it will be best,” concluded 
Margot, “that you, my dear, should 
prepare to ride to Versailles, and explain 
every thing distinctly to my Lord 
Marquis, who is the head of the family. 
Whatsoever, then, his excellency does, 
must be agreeable to his cousin ; and 
we shall be free from all responsi- 
bility.” 

As was ever the case, Margot’s 
opinion was decisive. René set out 
upon his journey ; and Margot con- 
tinued to attend, with apparent plea- 
sure, the suspicious stranger—but wish- 
ing in her heart that the development 
of the mystery might not be long de- 
layed. 

This assumed alacrity failed to cheer 
Rosina in her very singular situation. 
Chaquifonnes’ return had a better ef- 
fect, 

The ensign marched, in high spirits, 
into the apartment of Letellier’s bride. 
“Our affairs are in excellent order,” 
said he, drawing out a parchment ; 
“I have obtained a pension, which, 
though not quite sufficient, yet in those 
times, when every thing is done for 
palaces and fountains, nothing for stout 
soldiers, isconsiderable. You, madam, 
will, in a short time, as I flatter myself, 
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have to expect no ungratifying in- 
telligence.” 

“How grateful am I to you, Sir 
Ensign /” answered Rosina. 

“ Ligurenant !” said Chaquifonnes, 
correcting her. “It has pleased his 
majesty to appoint me to a higher 
grade, to indemnify me for the pain 
I must naturally feel when, for the 
future, battles occur without me. Oh! 
how fortunate we are in being French 
—a King so condescending as ours 
does not exist; and his excellency the 
Marquis de Louvois——” 

“Spoke you with the Marquis?” 
asked Rosina hastily. “Oh! be quick 
—what said he of Letellier? what 
of me? Pain me not by longer 
silence.” 

“ My first visit was to the minister 
of war,” responded Chaquifonnes.— 
“The Marquis is love itself, but un- 
certainty itself also, in every thing 
appertaining to his cousin, our es- 
teemed Letellier. His fate is unknown 
to the minister. Sigh not, madam !— 
your affairs are not the less prosperous. 
I will not, indeed, deny that my skill 
and manner, and the fire of my elo- 
quence may have had a great share in 
the effect produced. Rhetoric has 
constantly been the inheritance of my 
family. It was an ancestor of mine, 
who, many thousand years ago, by a 
single oration, determined the provost, 
syndik, and burghers of Numantia, to 
suffer themselves to be slaughtered by 
the Romans. My great grandfather 
has spoken to our good Henry—my 
grandfather to the celebrated Richelieu 
—my father to Mazarin—and J, on 
honor! not less gloriously to the Mar- 
quis de Louvois. I have depictured 
an angel to bim, and he has answered 
like an angel. ‘ Sir Lieutenant,’ said 
he, ‘ tell your lovely charge that I burn 
with impatience to have rendered to 
her such aid and consideration as is due 
to my cousin—she shall shortly hear 
from me.” 

“ What thanks do I not owe your 
friendship, generous man,” exclaimed 
Rosina, full of hope. “I did not 
suppose any Frenchman capable of 
such disinterested generosity.” 

“ Cadédis /” rejoined Chaquifonnes, 
complacently, “ my native country ever 
bears the best fruit; there are in it 
at this day dozens of bagords superior 
to the hero of Dauphine; and the 
‘good’ Henry was proud to number 
himself ours.” 

There was a bustle before the 
house. A carriage, with heavy gilding, 
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attended by running footmen before and 
mounted grooms behind, drew up 
before the portal. The footmen flou- 
rished their glittering wands, and pro- 
claimed aloud, “ His Excellency the 
Lord Marquis de Louvois.” 

“ Your application is speedily con- 
firmed,” said Madam Letellier, trem- 
bling with joyful alarm. 

The gascoigner, meanwhile, grew 
very visibly pale; and, muttering, 
cursed his fate that left him no retreat ; 
for already the doors were flung wide 
open, and the man, before whom the 
king’s courtiers and all France trem- 
bled, entered with his usual vivacity, 
without making much ceremony. 

Rosina was still more alarmed by 
his presence. No feeling spake from 
those harsh features—no kindly pur- 
pose from those stern eyes—and from 
his gestures no respect. 

The Marquis, from beneath his black 
and angrily contracted brows, fixed his 
sharp and searching glance upon Ro- 
sina. “Is this one here the person ?” 


demanded he, in a harsh loud voice, 
of the steward who followed him sub- 
missively, at the same instant he ob- 
served Chaquifonnes—* Ha, my mas- 
ter!” cried he, with bitter scorn, “ it 
is well for thee, that thou hast already 


in thy pocket the King’s signature, 
and art too insignificant for me to 
strip of a favour once received. Had 
I known, what | have just now learned, 
you should have formed your acquain- 
tance with the Bastille. Meantime, it 
will depend on your answers whether 
I shall spare you your quarters there 
for the future. Speak—wherefore said 
you nought of this woman when you 
were with me ?” 

Chaquifonnes trembled, and hung 
down his head in silence. 

“ Probably you wished first to secure 
your own plunder of the King’s favors,” 
suggested the minister for him, with 
increasing discourtesy. “Tell me, is 
this woman in reality the wife of 
Letellier Listoon? the wife of my 
cousin ?” 

“ She is, my lord,” stammered Cha- 
quifonnes. 

“Is she? The proofs—where are 
they? This creature, who is it? Know 
you this person ?” 

“ A little, my lord.” 

“ Confess, however, my master. I 
see through this tissue of absurd assu- 
rance. Confess that this person is 
your own inamorata, for whom you 
wished to procure good living, at ano- 
ther’s cost, until you should have 
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secured your pension. 1 cannot wholly 
blame this goodly plan. On your own 
professions, to be sure, your friend 
does not expect a very enviable lot,” 

“I swear to you, my lord, that this 
woman is to me an utter stranger, 
and that I acted merely under com. 
mission for your cousin, who directed 
me c 

“ Now, then,” burst forth the Mar. 
quis, violently —* now, this is another 
specimen of his art, as he before dis. 
played it, even when a page. But I 
will not endure such libertinism: France 
has already more than enough of such 
light wares—contraband shall not be 
brought into her from strangers, not 
even by my own cousin.” 

“ Alas! my lord marquis, hear me,” 
sobbed Rosina, now clearly perceiving 
into what danger she had fallen, and 
how much she had been deceived by 
Chaquifonnes. 

“ What! does it speak French too” 
demanded Louvois, with a sort of 
contemptuous surprise—“ only see! a . 
learned German, a little wonper. 
Well, speak then, but clearly and 
succinctly, if you please—my time is 
precious, and my mind not suited for 
flowers of rhetoric.” 

Rosina obeyed ; and in a few mo- 
ments Letellier’s cousin was informed 
of the true history of Rosina’s mar- 
riage. He pondered deeply for an 
instant—then shook his head incredu- 
lously. “A pretty mouth deceives 
me not by the falsehood which it 
utters,” said he. “Such a misalliance! 
where are the proofs of this plebeian 
union? where the certificate of mar- 
riage ?” 

Rosina accounted for the want of 
those by the urgent necessity of the 
case. 

“ Ridiculous !” rejoined the minister; 
“Letellier has been playing comedy 
with you—huas stuffed the provost or 
drummer into the cassock—and his 
family is to suffer for the farce which 
he hus thought proper to enact, dis- 
solute that he is.” 

Rosina, in the anguish of her soul, 
affirmed that she had known “ Father 
Anthon”—and appealed to the wit- 
nesses, to the church register, and the 
evidence of Letellier himself, should 
he return. 

But Louvois answered, harshly and 
jeeringly, “Poor subterfuges! The 
register, that is long since in ashes— 
the evidence of persons numbered with 
the dead—witnesses? _Is it true, Cha 
quifonnes, that you were present ?” 
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Chaquifonnes denied, with eager 
assurance, because he saw a denial 
was desired by the marquis. 

“So, then, it is all lying and impos- 
ture,” thundered the minister. “ Not 
a word, young sharper!—J say thou 
hast lied ; and what the king’s minister 
of war says, Europe cannot reverse nor 
gaiusay. Dread the Bastille, my mas- 
ter! if you render this person any 
assistance—and you, young adventu- 
ress! dread the worst, if, within an 
hour, you be found in Versailles, or, 
in three days, within the bounds of 
France. We have tribunals to chastise 
your boldness ; and in Bicéter, there 
are many like you already immured : 
do you, René, attend to the removal 
of this creature, and render me an 
account thereof.” 

So saying, the marquis turned quickly 
on his heel and departed. The doors 
closed behind him with a loud bang, 
whilst a veil fell before Rosina’s eyes, 
and in her ears a rushing sound as if 
of chafing torrents. She saw not how 
the craven boaster, Chaquifonnes, re- 
tired in confusion—she heard not how 
the ruthless Louvois rolled away in 
his chariot—she felt nought but the 
cruel pain within. ‘The accusations of 


despair tore her breast, and the words 


of Johanna, “The stranger is false, 
trust them not—and make not yourself 
unhappy,” lived engraven in her soul 
in characters of flame. 

In this apparent want of perfect 
consciousness she continued long, until 
Rene’s rough voice again awakened 
her to an interest in life. “ The hour 
is past,” cried the old man, “ get your- 
self up, that I may not come to harm, 
Go! in God’s name, and forget not 
that you must, in three days, leave 
France behind you.” 

“ Merciful Heaven !” sighed Rosina, 
mechanically taking the little bundle 
which the compassionate Margot placed 
beneath her arm—* How shall J accom- 
plish that?—Z could not walk that 
great distance in three weeks, and ride 
I cannot, for Master Chaquifonnes has 
kept all that I received from Letellier 
for my journey.” 

“The worse for you,” grumbled 
René—“ I cannot help you, however. 
Go! go! that I may not have to resort 
to more ungentle measures.” 

“ Attempt it! do,” cried Margot, 
raising her hand menacingly—* you 
uncivilized Norman—how dare you in- 
sult any female ? Come, my daughter, 
come! I will lead you to the corner.” 

She conducted Rosina to the corner 
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of the garden wall, pressed her hand, 
and: said—“ In this bundle you will 
find your washing—coarse, indeed, and 
not over white, like the linen we wear 
—nay, you have not been, perhaps, 
accustomed to better; and, as you 
complain of want of money, take this 
dollar, my daughter! it is all I am 
able to give. Now, listen to my ad- 
vice. Yonder is the road to Paris ; 
in a few hours—if you make haste, 
and you must do so as the evening is 
closing—in a few hours, J say, you 
will be in the capital ; and delay not 
a moment to seek out my nephew, 
who is an honest lackey, in the service 
of the Viscountess de Borriege. That 
noble lady’s hotel is the white corner 
house, with the large balcony, and the 
fir-cones over the door—a few steps 
from the ‘ Pont-au-Change’—any child 
will tell you where the bridge is. Greet 
brother Gervais, in my name, and his 
wife likewise ; and tell him your situa- 
tion. His sister is married to a courier, 
who travels, almost every week, to the 
Rhine, on business. On Gervais’ re- 
commendation the man will readil 
take you with him; and so henwell, 
and may you be happier, my daughter! 
But, see,’ added she, “ neighbour 
Flabart is just coming this way with 
his milk-cart; he is going to Paris ; 
I will certainly persuade him to give 
you a lift.” 

Margot accordingly accosted the 
milk-seller. The man looked down 
archly at Rosina. “ Has her gentility 
so soon ended ?” asked he, with coarse 
irony. ‘* Whoso exalteth himself shall 
be abased ;’ but also the reverse.— 
Nevertheless, step into my milk-cart, 
Lady de Listoon: I'll lay a wager 
you will come to great honor again 
for this.” 

Overwhelmed with shame and agony, 
Rosina mounted beside the peasant— 
bade a kind adieu to the compassionate 
Margot—and suffered herself, in God’s 
name, to be conducted by her neigh- 
bour, who turned from his light ban- 
tering to plain, amusing anecdotes and 
jests, towards the captal of France. 

Honest Flabart did not fail to 
conduct, in person, his companion to 
the Pont-au-change, instead of imme- 
diately repairing to his market-place, 
where he used to spend the night with 
his companions, in order to be at hand 
early in the morning. 

The lamps before the hotel of the 
Viscountess were burning brilliantly ; 
but by their light were rendered visible 
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the very dismal decorations of the 
rtals and the walls—black mourning 
ngings, graced with cross bones and 
tears in silver—banners and festoons 
of baise and crape—hatchements, sur- 
rounded with mourning wreaths and 
devices in cypress. 

Rosina, whose mind was deeply 
affected by the occurrences of the day, 
as well as by the hum of the bustling 
crowds of Paris, conceived, that in 
those relics of a mournful ceremony, 
she beheld an ominous foreboding, and 
descended disheartened from the cart. 
Meantime, Flabart did not desert her: 
he arrested one young man amongst 
the crowd of lackies and chamberlains 
who were bustling to and fro, and 
inquired for good master Gervais. The 
youngster, after examining Rosina with 
a knowing look, drew his laughing 
visage into a serious cast, as if more 
becoming his deep mourning habit, 
and went before them into the court, 
to point out to them the apartment of 
brother Gervais. “ What has occurred 
in the family, my good sir ?” demanded 
Flabart, as he humbly followed him. 

« My lady has been buried to-day,” 
replied the lackey, solemnly. “She 
was a mother to us all, and a protectress 
of all the poor and the oppressed. 
May God be gracious unto her, and 
assoilise her.” 

Rosina knew not at first wherefore 
this news fell so heavily upon her 
heart; but she also scarcely knew 
that she had in reality reckoned more 
upon Margot’s boasted Countess in her 
distress than on any recommendation 
of a domestic or. any alacrity of a 
courier. 

“Up those steps, ma vie,” said the 
lackey, pointing to a feebly lighted 
passage in one of the wings—*the 
first door on the right, marked No. 12, 
if you can read.” 

“ ] will wait for you,” added Flabart ; 
«for, God knows, I cannot leave this 
until I know that you are well given 
in charge, though my grey horse were 
to stand four-and-twenty hours before 
the hotel.” 

Flabart did welt to wait, for scarcely 
had ten minutes elapsed, when Rosina 
returned down the steps weeping— 
whilst, from above, the threatening 
accents of ascolding female were heard 
behind her. “Ha! ha! this is a spe- 
cimen of Madame Gervais,” said the 
young lackey, laughing, and to whom 
Flabart, in the mean time, had related 
all he knew of the so-named Lady 
Letellier. “ This Xantippe is as jea- 
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lous as a Turk, and cannot endure a 
pretty face near her ugly husband; 
and indeed the eharming ex-lieute. 
nantess would do better to commend 
herself to the sympathy of men of 
some consideration.” 

Scarce were these self-complacent 
words out of the mouth of the domestic, 
when a rough voice from the gallery 
of the first floor called down, “ Hola, 
Jasmin! how long are we to wait ?— 
the napkin and rose-water for my 
lord ? Will you, you booby?” Jasmin 
flew off like the wind. 

“ Alas! good man, you are my only 
friend,” cried Rosina, sobbing, as she 
advanced towards Flabart. “ What ig 
now to become of me? the woman 
will not harbour me, even for this one 
night: it is dark—and I am in this 
enormous city, unknown, without shel- 
ter from the rain or wicked men, 
Alas! Flabart, unhappy that I am, 
what am I to do?” 

The worthy peasant was in sore 
perplexity. He scratched his ear— 
bewailed, by turns, the fate of the poor, 
and his own inability to devise any 
expedient. 

Meantime his and Rosina’s lamenta- : 
tions had assembled a considerable 
number of listeners in the court. The 
principal features of the adventures of 
Madame Letellier, as also her name— 
things which Flabart took as much 
pains to publish as Rosina to conceal 
—flew from mouth to mouth—from 
kitchen-boy to lackey—from him to 
the porter in the anti-chamber—from 
him to the attendant in the cabinet 
ofhis lordship. At length Flabart had 
got so far pleased with himself, that, 
taking courage, he exclaimed, “ What 
use in fretting, my child! for this 
evening you must be cared for. Come! 
I know a small house of entertainment 
in this neighbourhood, where you will 
be received on my security. It is not, 
perhaps, so grand and commodious as 
the sign of the Rainbow, where we milk- 
sellers usually take our drop ; but it 
will thereby prevent my neighbours 
and acquaintances knowing any thing 
of a kind turn, that might bring me but 
little credit with my wife.” 

Thereupon, taking Rosina by the 
hand, he led her gome steps towards 
the court entrance. Just at this mo- 
ment Jasmin, with headlong haste, 
sprang down the great staircase, 
“Hola!” screamed he, “halt there, 
my good friend. Madame remains 
here. You may go where you please 
with your milk-cart ; but madame Te- 
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mains here by express desire of my 
= mention of this name, all the 
domestics stood at once in respectful 
attitudes before Rosina, and bowed 
lowly before the staircase. Flabart’s 
mouth opened— Rosina was petrified— 
Jasmin, with a graceful bend, took from 
her the bundle which she held beneath 
her arm, and, with the affected hesita- 
tion that was then the mark of respect- 
ful and flattering address, lispingly 
inquired —“ Would madame take the 
trouble to ascend those stairs? All 
is prepared for her above—every thing 
isat hercommand. Gervais, Gervais! 
light the noble lady.” ; 

The hideous Gervais, with silver 
candlestick in hand, sprang up half 
the marble steps—down which the 
yiscount’s own attendant was descend- 
ing, with eager haste, to offer, with 
respectful gallantry, his arm to Ro- 
sina. 

Confused, by this strange and mar- 
vellous change in her condition, Lady 
Letellier followed the events of her 
destiny—waved a distracted “ farewell” 
to the gaping Flabart—and proceeded 
towards the denouement of this adven- 
ture. She was conducted over a 
ished floors—through brilliant 

ighted corridors, into a splendid sa- 
loon, that displayed to her a magnifi- 
cence such as she had never before 
witnessed. Here was no trace of 
gloomy emblems—the dress of the 
servants alone betokened the house of 
mourning—in every thing else pomp 
and gorgeousness prevailed. Here 
were to be scen lofty mirrors—lustres 
glittering with qquclend gold—porce- 
lain vases, filled with aromatic leaves 
—various curious fantastic figures of 
porcelain arranged on the chimney 
slabs and tables—time-pieces, con- 
structed with lavish extravagance— 
gorgeous gold-spangled tapestries, and 
silken curtains, with the most costly 
tassals. Turkey carpets covered the 
floor—elegant designs from the heathen 
mythology decorated the ceiling— 
whilst, forming an agreeable contrast 
with the dark-red, gold-adorned damask 
of the furniture, stood atable exquisitely 

, with a single cover laid— 
and which, at a little distance from the 
comfortable flame of the hearth, pro- 
coal a green folding screen, and 
furnished with every requisite, invited 
the hungry and fatigued. The valet- 
de-chamber withdrew—and the senes- 
chal entered to superintend the ar- 
rtangements of the viands to be served. 


Rosina, surprised and embarrassed 
by the profusion and exquisite nature 
of these, at length said, hesitating and 
timidly, to the intendant, “That she 
was not accustomed to such attention— 
that she now for the first time per- 
ceived, what the surprise of the moment 
had concealed from her, the singular 
and painful nature of her position— 
and she begged the intendant to have 
the goodness to explain to her, how 
she came by this reception, and this 
splendid supper.” 

The intendant cleared his voice 
mysteriously, and then replied—* Ma- 
dame will doubtless be satisfied with 
the assurance that every thing is done 
by command of our noble lord ; and 
that he esteems himself fortunate in 
being permitted to offer his supper to 
alady of distinction. Excuse, madame, 
the deficiency of your attendance to- 
day, in consequence of the confusion 
of our house. Ere to-morrow all will 
be right again; only I beg of you, 
madame, in consequence of the funeral, 
to dispense with the music, as that 
certainly should not be wanting to 
your table. At the same time,” added 
he, preventing Rosina’s reply—* I in- 
treat you, in the name of poor Gervais, 
and he, in behalf of his unthinking 
wife, to consider favorably, and forgive 
the rudeness she was guilty of towards 
my lady: on your word will it depend 
whether those people shall lose their 
places, or escape with a reprimand. 

“Heaven forbid that I, myself a 
forlorn being, should rob others of 
their happiness,” exclaimed Rosina, 
with horror. “No, no, good master 
Gervais, you must remain, and tell 
your wife that I am sorry to have 
pained her as I now feel I have.” 

Gervais, with plate and napkin under 
his arm, humbly and gratefully kissed 
the hem of Rosina’s gown ; whilst the 
intendant, after many attempts at cem- 
posure, said, “ Madame displays a good 
and noble heart, that resembles the 
virtue of our sainted mistress. Jasmin, 
thedessert ; St. Michael, Muscat, lerond, 
the silver ewer, and damask towel, on 
yonder table. Will madame desire 
that our late noble lady’s reading- 
woman attend her, to beguile the time 
by reading or conversation ?” 

Rosina, surprised, thanked him for 
his considerate attention. 

“Perhaps Master Millard, the vis- 
count’s private secretary, might now 
flatter himself with a few moment's 
conversation ?” inquired Jasmin, who 
was engaged arranging the dessert... 
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“T shall deem it an honor,” replied 
Rosina—* I shall express to him, my 
masters, the gratitude which I feel to 
your noble lord.” 

Master Millard entered : he was an 
old man, rather corpulent, of an honest, 
prepossessing air. On his appearance 
the intendapt and all the domestics 
withdrew. 

“ Permit me, lady,” began the secre- 
tary, after the first compliments were 
over—* Permit me to attend you.” 

He filled Rosina’s glass with spark- 
ling wine, and offered her the choicest 
fruits and conserves. Rosina, who had 
risen embarrassed from her chair, at 
length sat down blushing. But, despite 
of all her hints, Millard continued 
standing near the stool that had been 
placed for him at a respectful distance 
from the lady. 

“My lord viscount sends me,” said 
he, in a brief, sententious manner, “to 
ascertain, from your own mouth, ma- 
dame, wherein he can serve you? You 
seem to be the victim of some violent 
injustice, against which your defenceless 
innocence and want of acquaintance 
with the prevailing interests here and 
at Versailles, are under manifest disad- 
vantage. The viscount, like his sainted 
mother, a friend and conservative of 
justice, offers you, in his influence, 
arms against your enemy. Should 
you accept his protection, and confide 
in him, he begs that you will explain to 
me distinctly the occurrences that have 
brought vou hither.” 

“ Indeed, I have done no wrong,” 
replied the ingenuous Rosina, openly, 
“ My only crime has been coming into 


the heart of France. I will relate’ 


every thing to you candidly, without 
misrepresentation ; and should my lord 
viscount then think proper to withhold 
the generous protection which he now 
offers me, I shall at least have done my 
duty towards mv benefactor who enter- 
tained me in his palace and at his 
table.” 

Nothing could exceed the candour 
with which, according to her promise, 
she made the wished-for disclosure to 
the secretary, who listened to her with 
emotions far different from those of 
Louvois, Warm sympathy beamed 
from his eyes; and this feeling was 
nu jess evident in his words. When 
Rosina had ended, he said to her, 
“His lordship expected to hear such 
a tale! but he begs of you to take 
courage, and to depend on his assis- 
tance.” 

“Oh! Sir,” exclaimed Rosina, ears 
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nestly, “let him butafford me the means 
to leave this country, unimpeded, If 
within three days I[ shall not have 
crossed the frontiers, I may expect 
imprisonment in Bicétre. Only repre- 
sent this shaddering prospect to your 
lord, and he will have compassion 
on me.” 

Millard smiled. “ Beauty like yours, 
madame, must not so soon abandon our 
glorious France—justice shail be ren- 
dered to you, and not the means of 
an ignominious flight ; that would onl 
vindicate your enemy. Hold yourself 
in readiness to set out with me earl 
in the morning for Versailles. Fear 
nothing—I will be at your side, and 
not a hair of your head shall be in. 
jured. But, madame, you must needs 
feel fatigued—I will send the waiting 
women to attend you.” 

With a most respectful obeisance, 
Millard retired. A few moments 
afterwards appeared two elderly cham- 
bermaids in deep mourning, attended 
by a damsel of the wardrobe, with a 
convenient night dress, such as was 
then worn by ladies of distinction, 
The females kindly, and in silence, 
performed their office, and conducted 
Rosina to a noble sleeping apartment, 
adjoining the saloon. She begged 
the eldest of the attendants to pass 
the night near her. 

“As you command it, madame,” 
replied the woman; and having dis- 
missed the others, she trimmed a night- 
lamp and prepared a sofa for herself, 
as commodiously as _ possible, close 
beside Rosina’s bed. 

Meanwhile, inside the house there 
was a momentary bustle. Gleams of 
light flashed on the windows—whilst, 
from the coach-yard, a heavy carriage 
rolled at full speed to the door, which 
was opened amid the din of numbers 
running to and fro, vociferating to 
each other. 

“My God!” exclaimed Rosina, 
starting up, “what is the matter 
below ?” 

“ My lord viscount is setting out.” 
answered the maid, composedly. 

“ Whither ?” continued Rosina ; and 
the chambermaid was spared a reply ; 
for at the same instant the coachman 
underneath called out, with the voice 
of a Stentor, “ Whither am I to drive, 
my lord ?” 

And Jasmin as loudly responded, 
“To Versailles! Drive on! up with 
the torches! To Versailles!” 


The royal mass was over. Louis, 
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moody and reserved, walked before 
his crowd of courtiers, and dismissing 
them at the. entrance to his private 
apartments, proceeded alone to the 
danmer of Madame de Maintenon. 
The marchioness, surrounded by some 
ladies, was sitting engaged at embroid- 
ery when the king arrived. On his 
appearance the ladies, with deep obei- 
sance, retired. The monarch advanced 
to the marchioness, embraced her, 
kissed her cheek, with a formal “ good 
morning’ —permitted her to salute his 
hand, and strode, in silence, to the 
window—looked out—then turned to- 
wards the fire-place, and leaned pen- 
sively upon the mantel-piece. Madame 
de Maintenon, who followed all his 
movements with her eyes, although 
apparently only busy with her work. 
after a pause of some seconds, in her 
mildest tone, inquired, “ Are you in 
anywise displeased, sire 

“A little, madam!” was the bricf 
rejoinder. 

“ Might I presume to ask —— ?” 

“ What concern can my displeasure 
give you?” said the monarch gruflly, 
“and besides oo 

“I may not gainsay you,” replied 
Madame de Maintenon, in a cold in- 
different tone, for she knew that 
Louis’s deepest secret was on his lips 
so soon as he grew warm. In fact, the 
monarch soon enough broke silence, 
saying, with bitterness—“ I[t is too bad, 
then, to be allowed to have the best 
intentions, and to be trampled in the 
dust by your servants. Would you 
believe it, madam ?” continued he, as 
she made no reply—* would you be- 
lieve it, madam, that there is a moun- 
tain of charges raised against this 
Louvois? Oh! how late are the eyes 
and ears of monarchs opened !” 

“ Because they disdain betimes to see 
clearly, and hear plainly !” replied the 
marchionness coldly, yet pointedly ; 
“it is in vain to warn them; they will 
make experiments.” 

“Ha! this war in Germany,” began 
the king again, in louder tone ; “ what 
consequences will it entail? The 
wretches who have led me into it, 
they have rendered me a monster in 
the face of all Europe !” 

“A monster basks himself in the 
reflection of your crown, sir,” rejoined 
the marchioness sharply, nay bitterly; 
“the voice of moderation was rejected 
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because the tiger alone was listened 
to. Louvois was ever a fell satellite 
of his ambition, and love of fame, 
whereby he has degraded your scep- 
tre,” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed Louis, with 
flashing eyes, “I beg you will spare 
such common places, the sceptre of 
France’s king is too glorious to be 
degraded by the schemes of any repu- 
tation-hunter. Louvois has served me 
faithfully ; he has grown up in my 
school, and, so long as he acted by 
my principles, he was irreproachable. 
You hate this man, madam !—I know 
wherefore you hate him; yet, that 
action, which you detest, was it not 
dictated by devotion to my throne ?”* 

Madame de Maintenon became 
white as the lace frill that covered her 
neck ; offended pride distorted her 
visage and her mouth ; she would have 
spoken, but her eye fell upon an adja- 
cent mirror; with a sigh all her vehe- 
mence disappeared, and she only let 
drop, ina low tone, those words, “I 
forgive you, sire; nine-and-twenty 
years have — since I entered 
your service ; | am now an old wo- 
man !” 

“Fanny,” said the surprised mo- 
narch, drawing near and kindly press- 
ing her hand, in token of repentance ; 
“what an injurious charge; do I de- 
serve it? ‘Thirty years ago I did but 
hate you! *Tis now I love you with 
the fire of youth.” 

The marchionness favored him with 
a look’of reconciliation, but disengaged 
her cheek and hand, and answered, 
“vou make me happy once more, sire ; 
yet leave me now; I have to prepare 
myself for the holy sacrament, and 
must shun tenderness, as well as re- 
nounce hatred; therefore, not a word 
more of the minister, since I forgive 
him.” 

“Yes!” said the king, as it were 
completely changed, and earnestly ob- 
serving the marchioness, “in you he 
has insulted an angel, and in me the 
kingly dignity. You are right, ma- 
dam ; since I convicted this overween- 
ing man of ignorance, at the building 
of Trianon ——! Truly, were it not 
that intimacy But his pecu- 
liar oppressions—his cruelty shall not 
thus pass with him.” 

His majesty’s huissier entered, bring- 
ing a pacquet of despatches from Ger- 
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many ; he laid the paper on the green 
table, at which the king and his minis- 
ter were in the habit of transacting 
business, in presence of Madame de 
Maintenon. After the huissier had 
retired, the king hastily approached 
the table—* Let us see !” said he, half 
aloud, “ we will for this day step into 
the marquis’ place, and open the pac- 
quets in person.” The occupation did 
not reward itself agreeably. The mo- 
narch tore open one envelope after 
another ; and, as he perused them, his 
face assumed a livid hue, and his ges- 
tures displayed increasing irritation. 
At this critical instant was announced 
the Marquis de Louvois, in full court 
dress, ‘with his porte feuille beneath 
his arm. 

“ You come late,” said Louis to him, 
with forced composure ; “ you fail of 
the appointed hour, a few minutes 
more every day.” 

“ Your majesty will excuse me,” re- 
= the startled minister, producing 

is costly watch with much emotion ; 
“ your ee clock goes not more 
punctually than my watch, and I fail 
as little in the appointed hour as in 
my duty.” 

“You are overwhelmed with busi- 
ness,” rejoined the king, not more com- 
posed by his insolent tone, “I have, 
therefore, endeavoured to make your 
duty lighter by opening these papers 
myself. Sit you down, sir, and read ; 
I shall take the first that comes of this 
mass of letters; read, I desire you, 
and then tell me how many similar 
you have slurred over, and made to 
disappear, or, according to your pur- 
pose, falsified !” 

Louvois, amazed, looked at the 
king, yet sat down obediently and 
read, with collected voice, a weighty 
accusation and petition from a German 
magistrate, in which, in the utmost 
distress, he appealed to the king him- 
self, for protection from the fury of 
the French general commanding there, 
and, from the cold-blooded hangman 
system of the minister of war. A crowd 
of shuddering facts, and innumerable 
examples out of other districts, not 
less unfortunate, were detailed there- 
in. 

Whilst Louvois was reading, the 
king supported himself on the table 
over against him, and the _ table 
quivered beneath the hand of the mo- 
narch as he trembled with passion. 
The marquis, who read with one eye, 
whilst with the other he observed his 
master, saw well all the indications of 
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an approaching storm; but, scornin 

the mask of cringing adulation, and, 
remembering occasions on which a 
bold, determined bearing had already 
done wonders with the incensed mo. 
narch, he thought proper, this time 
also, to have recourse to resolution 
and obstinate persistancy. After an 
embarrassed pause of some minutes, 
which the minister made use of to 
compose his flurried spirit, he replied 
to Louis’ impatient, “ now, my lord 
marquis,” with cool indifference, 
“ When war is made, there must be an 
enemy ; the Germans are our enemies; 


we are not to expect praises at their 
hands - 


“Nor from all Europe,” replied 
Louis, quickly ; “ the call me an in- 
Tn This title have you gained 
me. I would not have war in sucha 
murderous fashion; the dullest clerk 
can comprehend that conduct such'as 
yours must set the entire world against 
me. Was it for this that at the head 
of mine armies, I gained for myself 
and France that glory that adorns my 
standard ; to have my banners tram- 
pled in the dust, through your ac- 
cursed thirst for blood.” 

“Half measures are of no utility,” 
replied Louvois, firmly, “ your ma- 
jesty must, ere now, have learned 
that fear is the principle of all great- 
ness, ‘ODERINT DUM METUANT;’ it is 

our interest, sire, to keep the emperor 

in alarm, and sustain the wavering 
power of the Porte—your interest, 
sire, to turn the banks of the Rhine 
into a desert, and allow the lurking foe 
no castle or stronghold in the vicinity 
of your kingdom. Great measures 
become great princes ; and never was 
France more formidable than now.” 

“ Silence, sir!” said the king furi- 
ously ; “never was it so abhorred as 
now ; your measures are those of a 
catchpole. Did you not tell me of 
threatening armed powers in the heart 
of Germany? You have deceived me; 
read those instructions from Spires, 
where my people are indulging in the 
most wanton crimes against humanity 
and religion. I will not stand as an 
object of abhorrence in history ; put a 
stay to them on the instant.” 


“T regret,” replied Louvois, coolly 
shrugging his shoulders, “that your 
majesty should so soon object to mea- 
sures, for which, a few weeks ago, you 
were so inclined, Unfortunately, the 
arrow once discharged may not be ar- 
rested in its flight. At the instant we 
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, all is being done on the banks 
of the Rhine according to my orders.” 
“ Whatever it is still possible to pre- 
serve, protect, I would advise you,” 
said the king, with increasing ire. “I 
know that your fury aims at the de- 
struction of Triers, also ; it shall not 
be; such is my pleasure; this holy 
city shall be the first protected.” 
Leavele prepared a master-stroke ; 
sitting opposite the threatening mo- 
narch with the most quiet composure, 
he said, “I amin despair, that I can- 
not herein obey your majesty. I have 
foreseen your pity, and have conceived 
that such pity should be an offence 
against your crown. I have, in order 
to relieve your majesty’s conscience, 
taken upon mine the destiny of Triers; 
and, so early as yesterday, a courier 
was dospatabed with strict orders to 
the French commandant there, to burn 
the city to the ground |” 

This daring falsehood—no courier 
had been despatched — overthrew 
Louis’ composure, and that puncti- 
lious observance of etiquette, in which 
he so much delighted. With the ex- 
clamation—* Ha! villain! this is too 
much!” the monarch started furi- 
ously up, and, seizing the fire-tongs, 
the first thing that came in his way, 
aimed a blow at the head of the terror- 


stricken marquis, who now beheld 
with horror how much too far he had 
roceeded, With a cry of amazement 


adame de Maintenon, who had 
watched the entire scene with intense 
interest, threw herself between them. 

“Sire,” exclaimed she, “ for God’s 
sake think what you are about !” 

Louis recollected himself, and flung 
from him the base instrument of his 
intended chastisement. “J thank you, 
madam,” said he, “ for having withheld 
me from such an unworthy act; what 
a degradation had I laid hands on 
such an object; but a word to you, 
sir!” continued he, trembling with 
passion ; “send, on the instant, ano- 
ther courier to overtake the former, I 
would advise you; if but a shed of 
Triers be burnt, your head shall 
answer it.” 

Thereupon, the marquis flung him- 
self at the monarch’s feet, and con- 
fessed his wicked artifice. Louis’ in- 
dignation was converted into the most 
profound contempt— “you are the 
basest wretch on earth,” said he, with 
bitterness; “go, sir, you have spoiled 
my working for this day; but, in the 
little audience-chamber is something 
for you to do; a person who has been 
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recommended to me by good authority, 
will there present her claims to you. 
I advise you, sir, not to withhold her 
rights from this petitioner ; I shall not 
lose a syllable of the conference; do 
you understand me? Now entreat 
forgiveness of the marchionness for the 
scandal which you have caused be- 
neath her eyes, and then to your post.” 

The marquis was now affability 
itself; he addressed the softest 
speeches to Madame de Maintenon, 
and was answered with specious com- 
pliments ; he deemed himself happy 
in being protected by those fair hands, 
from his master’s well-merited indigna- 
tion; and, entreating her forgiveness, 
kissed the hem of her robe, and the 
monarch’s brocaded sleeve ; and, with 
a dubious declaration of pardon on the 
part of Louis, ended this farce, in the 
sincerity of which none of the parties 
concerned could suffer themselves to 
confide. 

The little audience-room into which 
the marquis was ushered had on one 
side a cabinet with a glass door, 
screened by a velvet curtain. Louvois 
was well aware of this recess, in which 
the king, whenever it pleased him to 
converse in person with foreign ambas- 
sadors, used to conceal one or other of 
his ministers, to follow the conversa- 
tion attentively, and take down the 
principal heads of it, and afterwards, 
in private, offer to the king such ob- 
servations and additions as were calcu- 
lated to set the transaction in a clear 
light, before its final determination. 
Convinced that Louis would not fail, 
according to his promise, to be a wit- 
ness of the commanded conference, 
Louvois brought with him his clearest 
brow, and a store of over tender 
phrases, which he did not forget, even 
when he recognised, in the female in- 
troduced by the usher, the same whom 
he had so harshly treated at the 
country-seat at Listoon. 

Rosina, dazzled by the splendor that 
surrounded her in the palace, timidly, 
and with respectful reverence, ap- 
proached the astonished minister, and 
could not conceal her alarm when she 
thus unexpectedly beheld her enemy. 
Louvois took her tenderly by the 
hand, and endeayoured to compose her 
by the choicest expressions. 

“ Be not alarmed, my fair child,” said 
he, in a soft, insinuating tone. “If I 
mistake not, I see before me a dear 
relation. Yes—you are Madam Le- 
tillier de Listoon, from whom an ur- 
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fortunate and incomprehensible mistake 
separated me yesterday on rather dis- 
agreeable terms. You are welcome; 
I anticipate what has led you hither ; 
your demands shall meet with no diffi- 
culties, on my honor. You have, as I 
heard, through your pure and disinte- 
rested love, consoled the last moments 
of my poor cousin, who is doubtless to 
be numbered with the dead—is it not 
so? You have forsaken parents and 
home, to see poor Letellier’s home 
and family. France is under obliga- 
tions to you—such beauty but seldom 
visits us. What is your pleasure, 
madam? The inheritance of your 
husband, unfortunately, can only be 
ours, when you have proved yourself 
is heir—perhaps you have brought 
such proofs with you? or would a 
yearly income serve your turn? In- 
form me; yet allow me to make one 
observation, my precious cousin! that 
in every case your papers must give 
you legal warranty. If you persist as 
yesterday, in the impossibility of pro- 
ducing a valid certificate of union, 
your affairs must stand but badly; 
people are not over-particular about 
campaigning marriages! and I fear . 

This speech so long and so sur- 
prising, at first so cheering, and in its 
close so much the more alarming, de- 
prived Rosina of all the courage where- 
with her escort, Millard, had inspired 
her. 

“My Lord,” stammered she, over- 
eome with terror, “I desire nothing, 
nothing in the world, but the revoca- 
tion of your severe orders, and the 
means necessary to enable me to leave 
France. My parents, perhaps, require 
me ; and though, alas! Letellier’s death 
be confirmed Fe 

“ What you desire shall be done,” 
said Louvois, catching at her words, 
and seating himself at a writing-table. 
«“ Take a seat, madam! I will this in- 
stant prepare a passport for you, with 
my own hand, that will secure you pro- 
tection on your journey, and then an 
order for two thousand livres from my 
private coffers, to defray suitably your 
travelling expenses,” 

“ Too much, my Lord Marquis ; too 
much !” interposed Rosina. 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Louvois, smil- 
ing ; “‘we cannot do too much for so 
fair a cousin.” 

“ Right, sir Marquis,” said the voice 
of the King behind him. 

Louvois started up, and bowed him- 
self to the earth. Touis was standing 
there with steruness in his countenance, 


which only assumed a milder expres- 
sion when he turned towards Rosina. 

“You still do much too little for 
your cousin,” continued Louis, “For 
the passport we have no occasion ; as 
for the rest, I believe the Letellier 
family will not accede to any thing very 
exorbitunt, if they allow Dame Rosa 
Letellier de Listoon, that country seat 
as her widow-residence, and assure her 
a pension of two thousand dollars !” 

“ If your majesty command it,” stam. 
mered the Marquis. “1 would only 
presume to observe, that the authenti- 
city of my cousin’s marriage is still to 
be proved ; and that this female, how- 
ever lovely and fascinating she may 
be, is yet of a rank > 

“Doubt you the power of a King 
of France ?” interrupted Louis, with 
asperity. “ Think you that he cannot 
impart the desired ‘nobility to the wife 
of his officer? Doubt you the mar- 
riage of your nephew? I will answer 
for its correctness. Do you desire 
further guarantee ?” 

The minister hastily, by a deep re- 
verence, declared he did not. 

“You will accordingly arrange a 
residence and pension for this lady ; 
prepare the documents in due form, 
and leave them with me to read and 
to subscribe.” 

“ According to your majesty’s most 
gracious pleasure.” 

“And you, my fair dame!” con- 
tinued Louis, more calmly and gual- 
lantly, turning to Rosina, “stand you 
so silent and confused before me? Do 
I not deserve a word of thanks 7” 

“ Alas! sire! your goodness!” cried 
Rosina, bursting into tears, and kissing 
the hem of the monarch’s robe. “I 
am but a poor uneducated country 
maiden !—and such condescension |— 
I cannot thank youas I gladly would.” 

“ You are in awe of the King,” said 
Louis, who was wonderfully flattered 
by the confusion of those whom he 
addressed. “ Perhaps you would com- 
pose yourself on the bosom of a woman 
who possesses all the virtues of your 
sex, and will embrace you, my virgin 
widow, with a mother’s arms. Come 
with me!” 

He took Rosina’s hand, and led her 
away, without deigning the minister a 
single look. 

Louvois gazed after them with 
haughty malignity. “ Come with me!” 
repeated he, laughing ; “ to some arca- 
dian bower, is it? Are the old incli- 
nations reviving?” He flung out of 
the state apartinents—the gentleman- 
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usher met him. “ Who was with the 
King to-day ?” demanded he, authori- 
ively. 
= No person but the Viscount de 
Barriége, = oe admitted very 
”” was the reply. 

a I cabeaatl !" said Louvois 
to himself, as he descended the stairs. 
«Thence comes the blow. I now 
perceive the weeny influence that 
worked for that female vagabond ; but 
how she could have come to this 
Viscount? I will see what is to be 
done !—incomprehensible destiny !— 
mysterious humors of kings! A dozen 
years ago accommodating females bore 
all the sway at court—to-day the 
Viscountess gets the start of me, be- 
cause she once slighted the advances 
of the King; because he since then 
has become a bigot, who now strives 
to honor that prudish female virtue 
as much as he formerly detested it ; 
and perhaps loves the muddy-brained 
Viscount only for this reason, that the 
Viscountess had the caprice to wish 
not to cumber old Barriege’s claims to 
paternity in favor of the King. Mean- 
time——we will see !” 





As on so many more important oc- 
casions of his life, so here also did 
Louis widely err, when he imagined 
he was placing Madam Letellier in a 
kind mother’s arms. As the measured 
tone of the Marchioness, investing with 
an icy surface all the warm feelings of 
the heart, but little suited the ingenuous 
Rosina, so little did Rosina’s simple 
candour, and the inexperience of her 
humbler sphere of life, but above all 
her peculiarly attractive charms, suit 
the mistress of the King. The Mar- 
chioness, ever anxious to make stronger 
and more binding, the net which she 
had for so many years spun round the 
monarch, and solely occupied with en- 
deavours to accommodate herself to 
him, in all his oftentimes singular 
humors, and never to contradict him 
when any of his fancies were con- 
cerned, took good heed not to express 
lainly what did not please her in 
osina, and overwhelmed the young 
woman with marks of affection, that 
were neither cordially intended, nor 
given in a way much calculated to de- 
ceive. The monarch’s conduct was 
altogether different, and for the most 
part regulated hers. The naive wife 
of Letellier, to whom her singular 
position and elevatiou, so fraught with 
adventures, lent an additional charm, 
had at once become the puppet, iu 
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which the monarch, when moody and 
little inclined for diversions, founda cer- 
tain pleasure—a creature of his might 
and of his favor—and so for some days, 
according to the Marchioness’ plans, 
this was quite compatable with oes ; 
but there elapsed a week, which Rosina, 
like a petted child, surrounded b 

flattery and profusion, had dreamed 
away at the side of De Maintenon, 
under the wings of the ladies of the 
court. The polished nobility of Paris 
and Versaelles had observed, copied, 
and criticised the naive paysanne par- 
venue—the rest of the metropolitan 
world were delighted with the humili- 
ation of the detested minister. But 
every thing can endure but for a time, 
as is well known, and in France for 
still shorter time than elsewhere. The 
charm of novelty disappeared—the 
nobles no longer gazed—the people no 
longer applauded—Rosina was scarcely 
thought of—and the King alone did 
not relinquish his puppet. “ How 
does my fair German ?” were his first 
words to Madam de Maintenon in the 
morning. “Take good care of my fair 
German,” his last when taking leave at 
night. If Madam Letellier were near 
him, there would flush over bis coun- 
tenance and bearing a spark of that 
chevalier gallantry for which his 
younger years had been distinguished. 
He suffered no opportunity to pass, 
that permitted him to express his 
paternal interest in his protegé; he 
had even promised, whenever the wea- 
ther became fine, to show in person to 
the fair stranger all the wonders of art 
which he had erected at Marley, 
Trianon, and Versailles. 

Such expressions and intentions dis- 
quieted the Marchioness. This pastime 
with fair Rosa was continuing too long. 
A look of deep concern which Louis, 
in a moment of abstraction, fixed upon 
Rosina, and which escaped not the 
Marchioness, together with a letter 
from the sick bed of the suffering mi- 
nister to his sovereign, put a period to 
the matter. The purport of the Mar- 
quis’ epistle was as follows :— 

“ Your majesty’s displeasure, which, 
unhappily, 1 must allow was but too 
justly merited, has thrown me into a 
severe illness. My first moment of 
returning health is that in which I take 
my pen to inform you, my most graci- 
ous lord and sovereign, that even 
during the pains of sickness, I have 
not forgotten the commands which it 
pleased your majesty to impose. My 
secretary will have the honor to lay 
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before you for inspection, the docu- 
ments executed in the matter of the 
lady who styles herself Letellier. With 
your orders, sire, the family have com- 
plied, although the proto collo of the 
witnesses of the marriage of Letellier, 
exhibited in the court of justice, offers 
but slender security. One of the 
officers has, in my presence, denied all 
knowledge of the circumstance, and 
might, perhaps, but for the dread of 
losing your majesty’s inestimable favor, 
be induced to abandon his suddenly 
favorable testimony for the oe | calling 
herself Letellier. Concerning the other, 
permit me to observe that he was a 
sworn enemy of my cousin ; that I can 
adduce proofs to that effect ; and that, 
notwithstanding your majesty’s probi- 
bition, he challenged Lieutenant Le- 
tellier to single combat, and fought 
with him. This circumstance, far from 
rendering him a trustworthy evidence, 
should subject him to capital punish- 
ment, pursuant to the field orders of 
your majesty for late years, did I not 
deem it wrong to impeach this duellist 
contrary to your are wish ; how- 
ever, it might otherwise have happened. 
Besides the death of Letellier, my por 
cousin, is confirmed ; he fell in the in- 
surrection of the boors at Garinbac, or 
Grensbac. As he cannot return again, 
so that his declaration might be com- 
pared with those of the eloresaid wit- 
nesses—as, moreover, the capuchin 
mouk, who is supposed to have married 
Letellier to Dame Rosa Berger, has 
wandered away, and consequently it is 
not possible to appeal to his priestly 
word on the matter—nought remains 
to the lover of truth, but to acknow- 
ledge and confirm as true, improbabili- 
ties, in reliance on the sagacity of your 
sovereign majesty. The warm interest 
which you, my gracious prince, are 
pleased to take in this fair stranger, 
more than repays her for the want of 
birth, and due correctness in that mar- 
riage, which makes her a member of 
one of the most considerable families 
in France.” 

The King, who had read this letter 
in presence of Madam de Maintenon, 
pondered in anxious silence over the 
words of his minister. The Mar- 
chioness took advantage of this dispo- 
sition—her hatred to Louvois secured 
to Rosina her income and rank as 
widow of a noble officer ; but then the 
monarch’s inclination must, at the same 
time, terminate. 

“ Doubtless,” said the wily dame, in 
a.calin, collected tone, to the prince, 
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“ Doubtless, through the greater part 
of this letter there speaks the jealous 
and impotent rancour of a degraded 
man, who, even in retreat, wishes to 
quit the field with an appearance of 
right and honor. All France is con. 
vinced that its King acts only after 
sufficient proof, as he has here done: 
and even inthe mistakes of its monarch 
would but, as becomes it, honor and 
admire a godlike dispensation ; but the 
last lines of your minister's significant 
epistle appears to me to be deserving 
of more attention than the commence. 
ment, which was dictated by an irri. 
tated heart. I have often heard from 
your mouth, sire, that Louvois, with 
all his faults, pe a fine tact of 
propriety in all that regarded the ho. 
nor of family connections at court. [ 
believe it when I read the latter words 
of his letter—they uppear to me to be 
the voice of the condemning people, 
I hope not to be eleundewtoed when 
I say, that it has already occurred to 
me as though Louis the Great pays 
more attention to this fair German, 
than is in reality compatible with his 
elevated place. Your subjects, indeed, 
are accustomed to regard you but as 
the standard of morality and propriety ; 
but the judgment of a fickle people 
can be but changeable.” 

Louis pondered for some moments, 
and then dejectedly replied to his fair 
monitress, who had admirably chosen 
her time, “that he understood well 
what she intended to convey, and that 
his reputation was not a matter of in- 
difference to him, and still -less so the 
opinion which his dearest friend might 
entertain of him.” He, therefore, en- 
treated the Marchioness to devise some 
remedy, in this embarrassment, alike 
compatible with his dignity, and the 
happiness of the innocent and lovely 
female to which the king now felt him- 
self engaged. 

“This remedy is soon found,” said 
De Maintenon, joyfully and gratified. 
“ Louis does not suffer his adviser to 
want means to help at the proper mo- 
ment. Madam Letellier must be forth- 
with removed from court—this appears 
to me of the utmost importance. The 
busy chatterers of Paris, who to-night 
will retire to bed with impertinent cen- 
sures on the morality of their sovereign, 
will be surprised, on awakening in the 
morning, by the intelligence that the 
object which excited their calumny has 
already disappeared from the vicinity 
of the King. The residence to be ap- 
pointed for the young widow will re- 
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consideration—a convent is 
on for a mourner, until another 
marriage, or the ee years, permit 
her, without scandal, to occupy her 
own house, and to live as pleases her- 
self, There are many such cloisters 
for widows at Paris, and throughout the 
kingdom ; but to prove to my royal 
friend and master the sincerity with 
which I embrace every thing that has 
the good fortune to please him, I will 
cause an apartment to be prepared for 
Madam Letellier, at my own seminary 
at St. Cyr. Intercourse with the nuns 
may give her that knowledge of the 
great world in which she is so deficient, 
and lead her mind in a more serious 
and dignified direction, whilst the 
amusement of the young boarders may 
divert and exhilirate her spirits. | Does 
the proposal please you, sire? if so [ 
will take upon myself to induce the 
dear German to consent, without hav- 
ing recourse to the slightest constraint.” 

“How good you are, Fanny,” re- 
plied the king, fondly ; “ what a trea- 
sure I should want, did I not possess 
you; whatsoever you desire shall be 
done; you know but too well that all 
France lies at your feet in the person 
of its sovereign. 

On an autumnal day in the same 
year, the king, as had happened several 
times before, attended only by two 
confidential nobles, on his return from 
hunting, called at the Abbey of St. 
Cyr. The principal females received 
him respectfully ; his first question 
regarded Madame Letellier. “ The 
lady is deeply engaged in her devo- 
tions,” was the reply. “ Am I ever to 
receive the same excuse ?” rejoined 
Louis, who was in a tolerably ruffled 
temper. “ For some time now I have 
in vain wished to see this lady ; oe 
I command it, and hope that [ shall 
not be constrained to say any thing 
more serious.” 

The stern tone of the monarch 
changed, in an instant, the refusing 
aspects of the nuns, into the most ac- 
uiescent ; a messenger was forthwith 
despatched to summon the fortunate 
Letellier ; a state apartment reserved 
for such guests, was thrown open for 
the monarch, and all his wishes antici- 
pated. At last his most anxious one 
was gratified ; Rosa Letellier appeared, 
astonished at the honor that awaited 
her. The king motioned hastily to the 
inspectors to withdraw; and they 
retired respectfully behind the glass 
door. He then approached the balus- 
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trade that separated him from the 
widow ; presented her his hand to kiss, 
and inquired, half-pettishly, _half- 
moved, 

“Is it then true, madam, what I 
hear; I can scarcely credit it, and yet 
it is almost confirmed by your mourn- 
ing garments, that concealing veil 
upon your head, the prayer-book in 
your hand, and those spiritual exer- 
cises from which only my commands 
can withdraw you; do you wish to 
devote yourself to the cloister? speak 
—answer my question !” 

“Such is the case, sire,” answered 
Rosina with a sigh. 

“ You sigh,” said the king; “what 
means that? tell me the motives that 
have induced you to choose the veil ? 
has constraint or persuasion been em- 
ployed? speak without evasion !” 

“ My husband, Letellier, is dead !” 
replied Rosina. “ His death has been 
confirmed ; of my ry and friends, 
notwithstanding all my enquiries, I 


can learn nothing ; doubtless the vio- 
lence of war, and my removal has 
hurried them to the grave ; sorrow for 
them and for my husband were alone 
sufficient to rob me of all enjoyment 
of the world ; but let your majesty 
hear my last reason—I may not en- 


dure longer to take my subsistence 
from the hands of a family who only 
deliver to me with hate and bitterness, 
what your majesty appointed; in my 
native land, however, I cannot beg 
any more than in France ; I will, then, 
rather embrace the prospect which the 
good Marchioness de Maintenon se- 
cures to me, after renouncing all the 
proceeds of my husband’s inheritance, 
to become a nun, and in this noble 
asylum terminate my days.” 

“Holy St. Denis,” exclaimed the 
king, “ what wilfulness! what fanati- 
cism. Abandon such a purpose, my 
good madam ; you have as yet no sins 
to atone for ; no reparation to make to 
the church ; there no longer rests any 
suspicion upon your marriage, since 
my confessor discovered at Augsbury, 
the monk who united you to the minis- 
ter’s cousin ; his evidence, given upon 
oath, has rendered you stainless and 
legitimized the marriage ; you are in 
possession of a considerable income, 
and have no occasion to ask whether 
the family pays it willingly or other- 
wise ; you have, since I last saw you, 
improved considerably in beauty, car- 
riage, and manners ; and will you bury 
in the grave of a cloister such trea- 
sures of nature and tulent —such 
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charms, and such loveliness? You 
who are destined to vanquish and ren- 
der happy the most fastidious of men?” 

“TI blush beneath your undeserved 
encomiums,” said Rosina, ashamed ; 
“this unhappy shadow of beauty is 
that, which has already hurried to de- 
struction two brave men in the tumult 
of passion ; there rests no blessing on 
my youth.” 

“ Those are the words of an old 
woman,” replied Louis abruptly, “ who 
finds but little to please her in a lovely 
rival—of a jealous one who would 
rather lay to your heart the heavenly 
bridegroom to whom you have every 
claim, than longer entertain the dread 
of your coming too near her inclinations 
im this world.” 

“I do not understand you, sire,” 
suid Rosina in surprise ; “but | may 
be permitted to observe, that I did not 
expect to find my plan of life disap- 
proved of by your majesty ; a heart of 
nineteen years will struggle against the 
constraint of a cloister, and FI will can- 
didly say, that even the sentiments of 
my benefactress, the lady marchioness, 
had less effect in inducing me_ so 
quickly to give my acquiescence, than 
the assurance, from her mouth, that 
your majesty most anxiously desired 
my investiture.” 

The king, astounded at what he 
heard, recovered himself as well as he 
could, and replied, with a peculiar 
smile, “1 bethought me, Madame de 
Maintenon has been jesting with you ; 
meanwhile, if you be so willing to 
encourage the jest, I can think it so 
no longer. My wish, did you say, 
particularly and alone induced you to 
choose your own unhappiness ¢” asked 
he, after some reflection. 

“ Altogether your wish alone, sire.” 

“Is then my wish of so much con- 
sequence to you - 

“ Every thing.” 

« When we fling away our happiness 
for the whim of another, that other 
must be somewhat dear to us ?” 

“ Assuredly, your majesty.” 

“ We must highly esteem him 3 

« Esteem him, merely !” 

The alacrity wherewith Rosina fol- 
lowed the monarch’s questions awa- 
kened in him that vanity which, in 
younger years, had been so often dan- 
gerous to his heart ; the flattering idea 
of being, even in his advanced age, 
the object of a secret passion, such as, 
feigned or true, had beforetimes be- 
fallen him. With a beaming counte- 
nance he graciously bent down towards 


the fair widow, and, in a low engagin 
tone said, “ you are either more a 
cious or more amiable than [ could 
possibly suspect. Do you love the 
marchioness ?” 

“TI reverence in that worthy lady 
my benefactress.” 

“Do you love me?” asked" Louis 
7 after. Rosina hesitated. “ Can. 

idly,” added Louis, impatiently. 

“ As a father,” replied Rosina, ina 
fond respectful tone, “as a type of 
that merciful Godhead who has con. 
ducted me into your kingdom, that [ 
might participate in the bounty of the 
greatest of all earthly monarchs!” 

Confused, the king drew back astep, 
“ An arrant flattery,” said he with some 
severity ; and quickly recovering him. 
self, “ Madam has made fine progress 
in French eloquence ; I would wager 
that your leige lord, the Margrave, 
although a Parisian by birth, would 
have delivered his opinion of me in 
more homely terms : yet be not alarm. 
ed, my pretty dame,” added he, with 
kinder emotion, “ you have not of. 
fended me—my jest deserved your 
rebuff—it were folly—should T ‘seri 
ously attempt to grace my grey hairs 
with fresh love-wreaths ; but you shall 
not want those wreaths, on my word, 
so truly as I am the fourteenth of my 
name upon the throne of France; you 
shall not enter on your noviciate, ma- 
dam ; you shall not renounce the 
world ; I wish, and order it asa king, 
and asa father; I undertake to regu- 
late your destiny, and reckon upon 
your unconditional compliance. May 
God take you unto his holy keeping.” 

Thereupon the conference ended, 
Rosina, with a lightened heart, return- 
ed to her cell ; and scarcely wondered 
when she learned in the evening, that 
Madam de Maintenon had arrived at 
the convent soon after the king, in 
order to pay her accustomed visit, and 
had spent but two minutes at most with 
the principal mistress ; when on hear- 
ing that the king had been there, and 
had spoken with Madam Letellier, she 
suddenly ordered her departure for 

Versailles, without favouring the fair 
widow with a single moment. 

The following morning a new visit 
was announced to madam _Letellier. 
She was agreeably surprised to see the 
worthy Master Millard. With much 
curiosity she inquired the object of his 
visit. “Since the hour,” said she, 
“when I was obliged to leave you at 
Versailles, to encounter the audience 
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with the minister, I have never seen 
you. Ob! sir, your presence is a pledge 
of some happy event to me ; for from 
d your master came nought but 
yond; and I only regret that 1 could 
good ; and I only regret tha I coul 
not in person return my warmest 
thanks to the Viscount. : 

“The letter which you sent him 
from court,” replied Millard, “ has fully 
accomplished that object—its unaffect- 
ed language, so touchingly pourtraying 
—the noblest feelings flowed from your 
pen as from your lips. My lord pre- 
serves every line of it with care—alas ! 
they afforded him his last joyful hours.” 

« How, sir,” demanded Rosina, star- 
tled by Millard’s melancholy, “has 
that nobleman been unhappy ?” 

Millard shook his head, and answer- 
ed, “ Yes, madam! and it is his un- 
happiness that leads me hither to en- 
gage your interest in his destiny, as 
yours formerly engaged him. When 
you entered it, our house was a scene 
of mourning—the noblest of mothers 
had been taken from her son. Were 
ou now to come to us, though you 
should not find the walls hung with 
black, still would you find every thing 
once more in sorrow. Three weeks 
ago, according to the last will of his 
mother, my lord was to have espoused 
a lady, exceeded by none in virtue, by 
you ulone in beauty. My lord who 
esteemed this lady, would also have 
felt love for her on marrying her; but 
fate ordered it otherwise ; the lady 
died a few days before the ceremony, 
and the Viscount mourns over her 
grave.” : 

“ Let us hope, Master Millard, that 
time will alleviate his grief,” observed 
Rosina, with a sigh of recollection. 
“ How many bands so confidently tied 
does fate or death tear in sunder. ’Tis 
well: for your lord that esteem merely 
and not love has incurred this loss.” 

“ Paris was surprised that he seemed 
to hearken to duty, rather than incli- 
nation, in suing for the hand of that 
much courted lady,” replied the secre- 
tary. “But Paris sees not into his 
mind, as [ his confidential friend can ; 
they who were surprised wist not, that 
in secret he did homage to another 
princess—that he was consoled in his 
regrets for her whom he lost, by the 
hopes of winning her whom he loved.” 

“Loved he another ?” asked Rosina, 
with interest, excited by the romantic 
turn of the story, 

“Yes, madam !” continued Millard 
with increasing warmth, “ he guarded 
this idea in silence in his inmost soul ; 
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touched, that heaven itself should re- 
move his mother’s injunction, he de- 
termined to trust his happiness to 
his own choice ; when he was over- 
whelmed by the intelligence that the 
princess of his heart was about to fly 
from him and from the world, to bury 
herself for ever within dreary walls.” 

“ How 2” said the widow anxiously, 
and full of apprehension. 

“ He would despair,” resumed Mil- 
lard, “but despair has never effected 
any thing — discretion a simple 
question often gains a victory. Ma- 
dame, my lord needs a confidant for 
his sorrow—he has selected you—dare 
he appear in person—allow him this 
aud my mission is at an end.” 

“My God!” faultered Rosina. 
“ Master Millard !— What a question ! 
—Such an honour!—How could you 
doubt ” Millard had already disap- 
peared.. Rosina and the inspectress, 
who was sitting in a corner, gazed at 
each other in amazement ; but before 
they could exchange'a word the door 
again opened, and a young man richly 
dressed entered with hasty steps. 

“ Madame,” said he, without further 
ceremony stepping upto Rosina, and 
taking possession of her hand. “ Re- 
spite or death, in one word! Millard 
has told*you all—I am the Viscount— 
you the lady whom I love—would you 
separate from the world? By such a 
resolution you will make me miserable 
without rendering yourself happy—is 
your purpose to be shaken ?—abandon 
it, and receive from my hand, as a 
pledge of my troth, a jewel, that once 
belonged to you, and the possession of 
which has often comforted me in sor- 
row and affliction.” 

He tenderly presented to her a plain 
black ribband,.from which de colied a 
simple gold cross. The blushing Ro- 
sina recognised in it a present from the 
Margravine, which she had received 
some years before, and used never to lay 
aside. In her flight to Strasburgh, she 
for the first time missed this ornament, 
and now, as she devoured it with her 
eyes, and at the same time turned a 
grateful, surprised, and flattered look 
upon the giver. She found in his voice 
and his looks well known tones and 
features. “My God!” exclaimed she, 
“Lord Viscount, are you not the vo- 
lunteer La Grenade, Letellier’s com- 
panion in arms ?” 

“Tam so,” replied the viscount with 
passionate rapture. ‘“ You have recog- 
nised me divested of my military garb 
—and my features have not remained 
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strange to you, notwithstanding the 
wild beard with which the vanity of a 
soldier then equipped me ?—well for 
me, madam, youstill remember me—and 
I have no ignoble deed to be ashamed 
of—the love, which I conceived for you 
then, when you appeared to me ina 
peasant’s dress, I g me in—I have pre- 
served it faithfully and in silence—you 
suspected it not—with a bleeding heart 
I saw you through your own misfor- 
tunes, and Letellier’s cruelty, thrown 
into his power ; with still more troubled 
feelings J, myself, lifted you into the 
earriage that was to convey you from 
my presence, to the possession of your 
husband, my rival—yet I was silent, 
and no false ideas entered my mind. 
In the confusion of parting I took from 
your neck this ribband, that would have 
fallen from it. 1 wore it as a relic 
on my breast—this jewel hallowed me 
—in battle I spared the foes, whom 
despair had armed against us, and pro- 
tected your kinsfolk from the fury of our 
soldiers—when at length in a bloody 
conflict, in which the greater part of 
our corps were cut to pieces, Letellier 
sunk as my side mortally wounded. I 
thought on you, madam, and exulted 
not in his fall—lI pitied the dying man, 
aud endeavoued to assist bim—at his 


body the victorious peasants took me 


soner—their leader, the man, who 

r his murderous attempt, Letellier 
had condemned to death, and whom, 
after being freed from arrest, Chaqui- 
fonne’s ball had wounded in the left 
arm.” 

“ Dreyer, the faleoner ?” exclaimed 
Rosina, in astonishment. 

“ He lives,” continued the Viscount, 
condensing his narration—“he lives, 
and fearfully requites my countrymen 
for the wound which that bull inflicted, 
and which did not hinder him from 
leading, like a raging lion, his rabble 
to the field. With triumph he beheld 
your husband's body—pointed it out 
to a young armed female who accom- 
panied him, and said, “ See, Johanna! 
the judgment of God is here !”—there- 
upon he ordered me and my comrades 
in misery to be bound and shot. In 
silence I followed the executioners, 
who stripped off my military coat, in 
order to take aim at my heart. This 
ribband fell into their hands. I pas- 
sionately demanded that they should 
leave it with me until I had fallen. 
Their captain saw the treasure: he 
started—ordered them to forbear, and 
asked my name. I answered with the 
name Rosina. Thereupon he pressed 
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his hand to his brow, and leaned hig 
head upon the shoulder of the Amazon. 
he showed her this cross, then re. 
turned it to me, and ordered me and 
my few companions to be liberated, 
‘ Go, Sir, said he, in broken French 
‘the name of that unfortunate makes 
you free—retire ; 1 will have nought 
of hers ; yet should you meet her in 
your own land, tell her that I, for her 
sake, liberated you—that I did not 
murder her husband—and that Jo. 
hanna, whom I thank for all, has be. 
come the wife of the faleoner.’” 

The viscount paused. Two large 
tear-drops stole down the widow's 
cheeks ; and it was not until his hand 
had slowly dried them, that the narrator 
continued : 

“ But little remains for me to tell, 
Attended by your image, I returned 
to France, because my mother’s illness 
summoned me to Paris. As the last 
will of the viscountess assigned me a 
consort of her choosing, I was con- 
straining my exulting heart to silence, 
when a kind destiny led you, madame, 
to my dwelling. There could no con- 
sideration prevent me from requiting 
the preserver of my life, my much- 
loved friend. Taking advantage of 
the influence which the monarch con- 
tinued from the mother to the son, it 
was my good fortune to secure your 
existence ; and whilst you went to 
St. Cyr, and I was preparing to go 
before the altar with my bride, I took 
a mute but sorrowful farewell of you, 
The rest you know. You see how 
anxiously 1 await your decision : aban- 
don the cloister—give me your hand, 
and share my lot.” 

“Lord Viscount,” faltered Rosina, 
“you have the most sacred claims on 
my wishes ; but, deceive not yourself 
—you, an illustrious noble! I,a peasant 
maiden !” 

“Were you not Letellier's bride ?” 
asked Barriége quickly, in reply ; “ yet 
wherefore that name, which I love 
not—which you could not love—and 
which France abhors in the person of 
the ambitious minister? Your name 
shall be Rosa alone for me—leave to 
the Marquis de Louvois his pension 
and his cousin’s estate—share my in- 
heritance—I seek not my happiness 
at the court of Versailles—and I pos- 
sess more than sufficient for content- 
ment.” 


When on the evening of the same 
day Louis, who, during the four and 
twenty hours, had not been with the 
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joness, entered her apartment, 
be ge a hastiness that boded a 
storm, commenced by the question— 
« Well, now, madame, what is to be 
the issue of this conflict about madame 
Letellier’s affairs? You wish to thrust 
the lovely child into a cloister; but Z 
will not have it so—not J. I deem 
it better to assign her another lot ; and 
who is to command here—the king, or 
my Lady Marchioness de Maintenon ?” 

The Marchioness, without changing 
afeature of her countenance, replied, 
“The king, undoubtedly, sire. The 
Marehioness obeys him as a faithful 
subject,as Fanny her husband. Since 
the Letellier feels a distaste for the 
cloister, it will be pore to have her 
married, as soon as her year of mourn- 
ing is past.” 

“ Good !” replied the monarch, some- 
what gruffly, because the Marchioness 
allowed him no pretext for venting his 
displeasure ; “the case occurs most 
opportunely. I was thinking about 
giving my master of the horse, the 
worthy Livardier, a wife, and” 

“Fate has this time taken better 
eare of Madame Rosa than even her 
protector, the King of France,” re- 
joined the Marchioness, dryly. “An 
hour since a suitor has solicited my 
influence with your majesty, to obtain 
your approbation of his union with the 
pretty German, whose consent he 
already possesses.” 

“Did there so?” demanded Louis, 
sharply and sternly—* who is this 
claimant, so please you ?” 

“Viscount de Barriége,” said the 
marchioness ; and seeing the monarch 
silent from surprise, she added—* The 
young man will live on his estate, 
and perceives plainly that this young 
female suits the provinces far better 
than Versailles. Her extraction, how- 
ever, at once forbids her admission at 
court ; and yet, as we would not wish 
to withdraw our favor from the wife of 
the master of the horse, such a half 
open understanding might involve much 
that was unpleasant, nay even dan- 
gerous, and which, on nearer eonsidera- 
tion and comparison” 

“Let that pass,” said the monarch 
caustically, interrupting her—* vou 
are a shrewd woman; and the Vis- 
count, who seems to have a store of 
brides, shall marry the little ingrate as 
soon as he pleases.” 

The mm of Ryswick had once more 
tranquillised convulsed Europe, fortified 
Germany, and clipped the wings of 
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France’s glory. On the banks of the 
Rhine the wasted villages and towns had 
again arisen from their ashes, and peace 
and plenty flourished. Even the farm- 
house at Ebersteinburg stood aguin 
erect, with its glittering tile-roof and 
well-tended garden. Its aged inmates, 
returned from the strange land, whither 
the whirlwind of war had hurled them, 
sat upon their stools, surrounded by 
their household—solitary, indeed, in 
respect to children, but nevertheless 
contented, and read a letter which their 
daughter, the noble French lady, had 
written from her castle to her father’s 
cottage—when suddenly the door burst 
open, and Rosina, more lovely than 
ever, and magnificently dressed, rushed 
into the arms of her astonished parents. 
The Viscount followed, leading two 
children by the hand. 

“ My husband,” cried Rosina, amid 
the joyful exclamations of her parents 
—“my children! Oh! my beloved 
parents, forgive the sorrow that my 
fate has caused you!” 

And her parents blessed the Lord, 
and praised his holy ways—saluted, 
respectfully, their noble son-in-law, 
and fondled their lovely grandson. 

“ This is thy doing,” said father and 
mother, opening the new window, aud 
pointing out their well-ordered pro- 

rty. “ What war robbed us of, thy 
ove has restored to us tenfold: abide 
with us.” 

“Can I, then?” asked Rosina, 
glancing at her husband and children. 
“ But I will take you with me to a 
warmer and a fairer land, where sage 
and rosemary grow upon the rocks, 
and my strength shall make you young 

ain.” 

The old people shook their heads, 
and said— 

“ We are better in our own country, 
daughter. That you have prospered 
in a foreign land, the Lord be praised ; 
but it would go ill with us, and we 
should pine away in longing after 
home.” 


“ And will i end your days here 


alone?” asked Rosina and her hus- 
band. 

But the old people answered calmly, 
“We are not alone. We have found 
children, who tend us for God's sake, 
and for thine, Rosina. The falconer 
has settled in yonder new house ; the 
woodmiller’s daughter is his wedded 
wife ; and the brave pair help us with 
heart and hand, with fidelity and love ; 
we call them our children, and their 
son our grandchild. Be not jealous, 
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Rosina ; but those kind folk were near forrester’s green coat; at a table 
us, and you far away in a foreign land; close by, sat Dreyer himself, busily 
that has caused it so.” engaged netting; Johanna had her 
Rosina was silent, and gazed anxi- arm round his neck, a wayward boy 
ously towards the house pointed out, upon her knees, and playfully assisted 
around which was nothing remarkable in the work, when the wounded left 
but the neatly tended garden and the arm of her husband could not manage 
tillage land. it rapidly enough. Those people had 
Then, after many expressions of become some nine, nay, perhaps, fifteen 
love and fond remembrance, and after years older, and on their foreheads 
inviting her parents to visit her at were traces of care and trouble ; yet 
the hostelry in Baden, Rosina, with they also spake of pure, affectionate 
her husband, silently shedding tears, love and placid harmony. 
left the cottage, pressed her French- This scene painfully affected Rosina’s 
chattering children to her heart; and heart. Quickly and without noise she 
when the old people, after taking leave, drew her husband away ; and when at 
had returned into the house, said to some distance from the house, ex- 
the Viscount—* My beloved friend, | claimed—* No, my friend! those peo. 
am become a sore stranger in my ple remind me too strongly of my 
fatherland. That I may compose early giddy years. I cannot speak 
myself, excuse my going to Letellier’s with them. I was guilty of their 
grave, which you wished to show me.” sufferings, and of the sorrow which, 
“ Gladly,” replied the Viscount. though now no more, has graven in- 
“ That trifler was not worthy of you, delible furrows on their brows, | 
and it consoles me that you renounce will greet no one more of those who 
his memory.” knew me. I belong no more to them, 
“Yet lead me to yonder house,” In thy father’s land, my best beloved, 
continued Rosina, pointing to Dreyer’s is now my place. One more embrace 
dwelling—* these are people whom I unto my parents—one greeting more 
knew.” to those who supply my room towards 
The Viscount smiled, and went with them—and then farewell to thee, my 
her. They came opposite toa window home, so strongly warning, now lost 
—Rosina cast a glance into the neat to me for ever !” 
apartment. On the door hung the 


BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY.* 
CHAP. XX.—ROMANISM—HER APOLOGISTS AND ADVOCATES. 


The cabinet policy of Romanism in seem to illustrate their cabinet coun- 
Ireland, for nearly a century past, has cils, appear to have addressed them- 
better attestations to its wisdom, than selves to opposite (and what but for 
the Whiteboy organization. It gave the apt coincidence of favoring cireum- 
birth to literary enterprises, of which stances would have been incompatible) 
the boldness is at least not less re- objects—the persuading Protestants 
markable than the dexterity, and it that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
established a school for diplomacy of were liberal and loyal, and the infusing 
a kind which we should have been into the minds of these misrepresented 
little disposed to suspect, and of which, Romanists, the worst and most acri- 
indeed, without evidence of the least monious influences which could be 
suspicious character, we could nothave derived from partizan views of their 
credited the existence. The literary country’s history, and from the super- 
labors of Roman Catholics, as they stitions and intolerance of their creed. 


* The Warder, October 6, seems to charge us with having profited by its labors, 
in our remarks on the trial of « Father Sheehy,” without having made the proper 
acknowledgments. The information of which we are supposed to have availed our- 
selves, appeared, the editor informs us, in a number of his paper, published eighteen 
months since. We have no remembrance of having ever seen the article from which 
we are said to have borrowed; but if the editor of the Warder will do us sucha 
favor as to send us the paper to which he alludes, or any other information on the 
case of Mr.’ Sheehy to which we shall have to return, we shall gladly profit by the 
kindness, and thankfully acknowledge it. 
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It required no common art to carry 
out this double intrigue, so as to keep 
the plots from clashing. The other 
scheme, although requiring dexterity, 
and demanding the boldness which 
arises from a knowledge of human 
frailty, was more manageable. It was 
that of purchasing the services of lite- 
rary men who should defend the cause 
of Romanism for hire, and of politicians 
and courtiers also who should consent 
to enrol themselves among its retain- 
ers. Weshall present the reader with 
some notices of both schemes. 

Mr. Curry appears to have led the 
way in the literary enterprise. Im- 
ressed, by an accident,* with a sense 
of the strong disfavor in which Irish 
Protestants regarded his religion, he 
addressed himself resolutely to the 
task of obliterating or changing those 
adverse impressions. In the course of 
his studies, judging from the nature of 
his defence, he must have come to the 
conclusion that the persuasion of Pro- 
testants was not a prejudice ; but he 
had chosen his office. To be true to 
his party, he must be very chary of his 
truth. This he appears to have known ; 
and, acting on the knowledge, he pro- 
duced a book unequalled, and, indeed, 
unapproached by his imitators in more 
recent times, for the judicious eco- 
nomy with which a little truth is dis- 
pensed, so as to render coherent, and 
give an air of probability to the heavy 
fiction through which it seems to be 
interwoven. Mr. Curry could not 
hoast originality in his deceptions. 
His merit consisted in the dexterity 
with which he applied some well-known 
principles. He is very circumstantial 
in his narratives, and while he produces 
Protestant testimony in abundance, in 
proof of the collateral incidents, and 
hitches in the principal matter on his 
own or similar authority, he relates it 
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with so little emphasis of tone, and 
assigns it its place in so judicious an 
obscurity, that in the cloud of testi- 
monies, it often passes undetected ; 
the reader seeing that good witnesses 
have proved a great deal, and not per- 
ceiving that the only thing which rests 
upon the advocate’s unsupported word, 
is that which establishes the character 
of the whole transaction. This is Mr. 
Curry’s most successful device. Many 
had employed it before his time ; few, 
before or since, have used it more 
adroitly. 

While Mr. Curry contented himself 
with adapting Protestant testimony to 
his purpose, Mr. O’Connor, more 
adventurous, like the gentleman who 
wrote autographs of distinguished 
persons for his friends, created such 
evidence as he required. His first 
work, written in reply to the Appeal 
of Sir Richard Cox, and entitled, 
“ Counter Appeal,” appeared, according 
to Mr. Wyse, “under the fictitious 
name of a Protestant Dissenter.” “ It 
obtained for him,” the same writer 
informs us, “the friendship of Dr. 
Curry.”+ 

Whatever service Mr. O’Connor 
may have renderéd by his writings, 
and they have been much praised by 
his party, his exertions, as a negociator 
with literary persons, were attended, 
we believe, with greater and more 
lasting advantage. His candour in 
acknowledging the cruelty of Roman 
Catholic landlords$ towards their poor 
tenants must have given much weight 
to his statements on matters connected 
with crime and disturbance in Ireland, 
and, as his station and manners gave 
him access to general society, we may, 
perhaps, often read, in the speeches 
and pamphlets of his time, where the 
speakers were Protestants, and the 
signatures genuine, the opinions of 


* “In October 1746, as he passed through the Castle-yard, on the memorable day 


of the Irish rebellion in 1641, he met two ladies and a girl of about eight years of 
age, who, stepping on a little before them, turned about suddenly, and with uplifted 
hands and horror in her countenance, exclaimed, Are there any of these bloody 


Papists in Dublin. This incident, which to a different hearer would be laughable, 
filled the Doctor with anxious reflections.” &c, &c.—Curry’s Review—Jntroduction. 

+ “ He wisely concealed his name and assumed the mask of a Protestant dis- 
senter in this (Counter Appeal, &c.) and most of his other tracts.”—O’Connor’s 
Hist. of Irish Catholics, p. 238. 

Mr. O’Connor has been applauded, and never, we believe, censured, by Roman 
Catholics, for the artifice by which he recommended his writings to public and Pro- 
testant favor. But for the too great indulgence and liberality to a friendly fraud, 
they “ make satisfaction,” like the Scottish archer in Quentin Durward, “ by taking 
out the overplus in curses” on the parodists of the ‘‘ Encyclical Letter.” 

¢ See his account of a representation made by him to Dr. Warner on the 
Whiteboy disturbances.— Hist. of Irish Catholics, quoted by Mr. Lewis, p. 7. 
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Mr. O'Connor, or those he had com- 
municated, retailed without acknow- 
ledgment. 

To the management of Mr, O’Con- 
nor another species of negociation 
seems also to have been entrusted— 
that of hiring Protestants to defend 
the cause of the Church of Rome. 
The first writer of this description 
engaged by the triumvirate was, we 
believe, Henry Brooke, author of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, the Fool of Quality, &c. &c. 
He had become known as a young 
man of promise, while at the Temple 
or Inns of Court in London, to Swift 
and Pope, and other persons of emi- 
nence. He obtained some post, that 
of barrack-master, we believe, during 
Lord Chesterfield’s government, in 
Ireland, and was the author of a popular 
work, the “ Farmer’s Letters.” In 
this, we believe, he was not sparing 
of censure and invective against the 
Church of Rome and its adherents. 
But he did not continue always adverse 
to them. At a critical time, in the 
year 1762, there appeared an able 
work in their defence, entitled “ The 
Trial of the Roman Catholics,” in 
which a repeal of the penal laws was 
advoeated. Mr. Brooke was the author. 
The following extracts from O’ Connor’s 
“ History of Irish Catholics” may assist 
in the explanation of his conversion, 
or, at least, may account for his per- 
formance :— 


“Mr. O'Connor allured him (Mr. 
Brooke) by promises of pecuniary sup- 
port.” — History, &c. p. 262. 

« Brooke received several sums for his 
performance.”—TIbid. p. 263. 

“I think we ought to keep him” (Mr. 
Brooke) “to the work he undertook, 
till he completes it, for he is a man of 
genius, and, what is better, a Protestant 
of genius, the fittest wedge we can find 
to cut a block of the same timber.”— 
Ibid. p. 244. Note—Letter of Mr. 
O'Connor to Dr. Curry. 


We should be sorry to impute to a 
writer like Mr. Brooke, an amiable 
man, and, we agree with Mr. O’Connor, 
a man of genius, the Jax morals and 
the ignoble spirit which writing for hire 
in favor of a cause he disapproved, 


By- Ways of Irish History. 
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would necessarily imply. When he 
accepted a retainer on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, and advocated, in 
their behalf, the repeal of most oppres- 
sive laws, he was not informed, we fee} 
convinced, as to the extent of their 
expectations, and the nature of their 
plans and designs. Mr. O'Connor, 
who administered the bribe, was well 
qualified to exhibit the return thus 
purchased, in a light which should 
show it to the least possible disadvan. 
tage; and Mr. Brooke who, in 1762, 
assisted Roman Catholics in obtaining 
relief from severe penal statutes, would 
at this day, we can well believe, man- 
fully oppose them in their attempts to 
enact still more unjust and oppressive 
laws against those whose rights they 
had swornto protect. However, owing 
to the success of Mr. O’Connors 
negociations,* the author of the Far- 
mer’s Letters wrote the “ Trial of 
the Roman Catholics,” and thus became 
the wedge which, at the moment, was 
wanted. 

We shall search no deeper into the 
engagements made between the Roman 
Catholics and their literary retainers, 
but shall turn to one or two notices of 
the means by which parliamentary 
advocacy was procured. England, in 
his life of O’Leary, affirms that “some 
of the most prominent members of the 
legislature were dependent on loans 
from oppressed Catholics, for the 
means of upholding their rank, and 
pursuing the objects of their ambi- 
tion.”+ To this dependency Mr. 
England ascribes some of the earlier 
successes of his party. The strongest 
evidence, however, of the benefit to 
be derived from subsidies in the tac- 
tics of a parliamentary campaign, is 
found in a letter from Lord Kenmare 
to Dr. Moylan, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, and seems so per- 
tinent to our purposes, that we shall 
extract the passage in which it is con- 
tained, and with it, more abruptly than 
we had designed, conclude this brief 
chapter. 


From Lord Kenmare to Bishop Moylan. 


Dublin, Dec. 16th, 1779. 
“ Dear Doctor—I communicated to 


* The office assigned to Mr. O'Connor, it would seem, was known. One instance 
may serve to show that it must have engaged him in some extraordinary negociations. 


He was solicited to procure an offering for the great moralist of the day. 
at this moment state more than the application, 


We cannot 
Alderman George Falkner! 


“ applied to Mr, O'Connor, through Dr, Jennings, to collect fifty guineas among the 
Catholics, as a retainer for Dr. Johnson, the ablest writer of his time.”—History of 


Catholics, p. 254. 


+ Page 268. 
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and our resolution of consulting the 
chiefs of our bar and senate for the re- 
eal of the rest of our popery laws. 
Two gentlemen deputed by the body, 
waited, in consequence, on Messrs Yel- 
verton, Hussey Burgh, and the Recorder, 
who gave them every encouragement of 
success. When, after many visits, they 
at length met the Attorney-General, he 
told them that he had assured Mr, 

in London, one thousand pounds a-year 


ou in my last the progress of our affairs, for soliciting the Catholic concerns—that 


his weight and merits well entitled him 
to it—and that if they did not provide it, 
they must expect every opposition from 
him! Had all your brethren exerted the 
same zeal as you in promoting our plan 
of yearly subscription, this would not 
have been so deadly a rub; but we must 
either parry it, or give up all hopes of 
profiting of the present spirit of liberality 
in the government, and amongst all ranks 
in our favor,” &c.* 


* England's Life of O'Leary. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND, 


In the good old times when royalty 
Was loved with right and reason ; 
When truth might honour loyalty 
Without a charge of treason— 
In those old days, rebellion’s throng, 
Stung by despair, once mustered strong 
To trample right, and lift up wrong, 
Near the village of the Diamond. 


But though they muster’d thousands strong, 
And thought no power could shake them ; 
And though they swore both loud and long 
That nought but blood should slake them— 
Yet there were met a faithful few— 
Undoubting, for they fully knew 
That hands wax strong, when hearts are true— 
In the green fields of the Diamond. 


They closed—and then the echos woke 
With musketry hoarse roaring ; 
But o’er the strife and clouding smoke, 
Our flag was onward soaring ; 
And when the sword its work had done, 
And silent was the rattling gun, 
That fearless few the day had won, 
In the green fields of the Diamond. 


Then think of those who steadily 
Fought for the truth in season, 
And even now for truth would die— 
Though truth were construed treason. 
And faithfully from year to year, 
Though lordlings frown, we'll never fear 
To fill the cup, and raise the cheer 
To the heroes of the Diamond. 
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THE MAN 


IN THE CLOAK. 


4 VERY GERMAN STORY, 


Tue great clock of the Banking-house 

of Willibald and Company struck four. 
“The Bank is closed!” cried the 

porter, in his usual sonorous tones. 

At the words there was a general 
opening and shutting of desks ; every 
inmate of the Bank took off his office 
coat and donned his walking-habit. In 
five minutes the bureaus were deserted, 
the runners had walked out, the clerks 
disappeared ;—the two bankers, both 
married men, were driving off in their 
curricles, one to dine with a friend, 
the other with a mistress. Silence 
reigned through the spacious building ; 
and the daylight which found its way 
through the windows gradually deepen- 
ed into dusk, for the season was No- 
vember and the day had been cloudy. 
Any one who would now see to read 
or write must avail himself of an artifi- 
cial illumination ; and accordingly at 
twenty minutes before five a solitary 
lamp shed a sickly light over a heap 
of legers and papers, notes and rouleaus, 
confusedly scattered to and fro through 
the different recesses of the Cash-office, 
and developed the features and part of 
the figure of a man seated before a 
desk, conning several documents, which 
he passed in review before him, with 
an anxious eye, and from time to time 
casting abstracted glances around him, 
which now rested upon vacancy and 
now upon the iron safes and sealed 
strong boxes imbedded in the walls of 
his temporary prison. 

The Herr ikon Klaus Braunbrock, 
he to whom we thus introduce the 
reader, was cashier to the Banking- 
house, and had lingered somewhat 
beyond his time on this evening, from 
what motive we may possibly under- 
stand by-and-by. Let us try to depict 
his appearance. He was a man of 
the middle size, rather clumsily made, 
but with a finely-shaped head, and 
features expressive of considerable in- 
tellect—mingled, however, with a large 
proportion of worldly astuteness and 
an air of penetration and distrust that 
bespoke but an indifferent opinion of 
mankind, or, possibly, a mind ill at 
ease with itself. His age might be 
about forty. His grizzled hair had 
retreated from his forehead, which was 
broad, but not high, and indented 


with many wrinkles. Upon the breast 
of his blue coat glittered a military 
star, for he had served in the Imperial 
Army as a colonel of Austrian dra. 
goons, and his salary of six hundred 
crowns a month as cashier was rein. 
forced by a pension of five hundred 
dollars, paid to him quarterly by the 
War-office. A pen was in his hand, 
with which he had just completed the 
signature of Willibald and Brothers to 
the last of several counterpart letters 
of credit drawn upon the house of Pu- 
get and Bainbridge in London. 

As the eye of the forger glanced 
rapidly but scrutinisingly over the work 
of his hands, to enable him to decide 
which of the counterfeits before him 
was least liable to awake suspicion, a 
slight noise near caused him to start, 
and raising his head he saw peering 
through the grated door of his box two 
dark, burning and searching eyes, which, 
fixed intently upon him, seemed as if 
they would read the most hidden 
secrets of his soul. The rest of the 
countenance was in shadow, and the 
figure of the gazer was completely 
hidden from view by a large black 
cloak. 

Such an apparition, which would 
have been under even ordinary cir- 
cumstances sufficiently extraordinary 
and startling, was now rendered pe- 
culiarly so to Braunbrock by its sud- 
denness, the unusual time, the sepulchral 
dimness of the place, and, above all, 
the consciousness that the occupation 
he was engaged in was one that would 
scarcely bear inspection from a pair of 
eyes even much less inquisitorial than 
those of the stranger. A moment's 
reflection, however, served in some sort 
to re-assure him. The distance between 
himself and the intruder, whoever he 
might be, was, though slight, still 
sufficient, he flattered himself, to pre- 
clude all chance of detection. Re- 
covering himself, therefore, he grew 
bold enough to return the stranger 
glance for glance. 

“ Who are you ?” he demanded. 

“ It concerns you to know, perhaps” 
was the interrogative reply, delivered 
in a strange and hollow voice, the 
accents of which thrilled through every 
nerve and fibre of the cashier. 
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“To know your business, at least,” 
said Braunbrock, “ What is it ?” 

« Merely to receive payment of this 
from you,” answered the Unknown, and 
he handed a paper to the cashier. 

“The Bank is closed,” said Braun- 
brock. 

«Your office is open,” said the 
stranger, significantly. “ To-morrow 
will be Sunday ; you will not be here. 
Perhaps you may be absent on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday—all the 
week, and beyond it. Do you under- 
stand? Come, then, do not delay me 
now. The sum, you perceive, is one 
hundred thousand dollars : you have 
so much in the drawer beside you. Be 

. 1.7 
quick and let me have it. 

“ How did you obtain admittance ?” 
asked the cashier, still dallying, with 
the bill between his fingers. 

“ What is that to the purpose ?” said 
the stranger. “I am here.” 

The cashier now scanned the letter 
of exchange, and finding it, as he fan- 
cied, or chose to fancy, correct, he 
slowly opened the drawer and counted 
out bank notes and bills to the amount 
required. Having given them to the 
stranger, he again took up the letter 
and looked at it. 

“Your signature is not to the re- 
ceipt,” said he. “ How is this ?” 

“Give it to me, and a pen with it,” 
said the other, “and I wil supply the 
omission.”’ 

Braunbrock gave the letter and a 

en to the stranger, who wrote in 

nglish, and in English characters,* 
at the foot of the receipt, M. The 
Man in the Cloak. 

“ What the plague sort of signature 
and handwriting is this ?” demanded 
the cashier, as he tried in vain to read 
it; “I can make nothing of it.” He 
looked at the stranger. “ You are not 
German, mein Herr ?” 

“No.” 

“You are scarcely French, I should 
think ?” 

“ Scarcely.” 

“Ah! English, I presume ?” 

“Your presumption is unwarranta- 
ble ; I am not English,” answered the 
stranger; “ Il aman Irishman. Enough: 
farewell: we shall meet again.” Ina 
minute more his form was lost in the 
gloom and shadows around. His re- 
treat was so sudden and so silent that 
the cashier could not tell by which 
passage he had departed. 
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How the deuce can he get out at 
all? he asked himself. Or how did 
he come in? What eyes! he con- 
tinued—and what an unreadable name! 
Who can he be? The circumstance 
is exceedingly strange altogether. 

But I am wasting time. I must finish 
my business, and be off. 

With these words he proceeded to con- 
sume at the flame of the lamp such of the 
forgeries as he had rejected, and care- 
fully deposited the selected one in his 
pocket-book. He next took out from 
his desk bank notes to the amount of 
ten thousand ducats, and stowed them 
safely away inthe same morocco leather 
repository. Then, putting on his hat, 
he extinguished his lamp, and taking 
down his umbrella from a crook, he 
locked the door of his office and coolly 
proceeded, according to his custom, 
to deliver up the key to Madame 
Wilhelmina Willibald, the wife of the 
principal partner in the firm. 

“Ah! you fag yourself so much, 
Herr Braunbrock !” said the lady. 
“ But I have good news for you. We 
have made up a party to IIsbein on 
Monday, and you are to be Master of 
the Ceremonies, Cicerone, Factotum in 
short. So, be with us early—and let 
the cash-office mind itself for one 
day.” 

“As you please, Madam; [ shall 
be most happy,” answered Braunbrock. 
“Meantime, will you be good enough 
to tell your husband that the bill of 
exchange from the Merciers for a 
hundred thousand dollars was paid 
this evening. It came in rather 
late.” 

“T shall tell him so,” said the lady. 
“ Will you have a glass of Tokay, Herr 
Braunbrock ?” 

“J thank you; not this evening. 
Good night, Madam.” And the cashier 
went out. 

“ That gentleman hasa very marked 
head,” said the Baron Queerkopf, a 
determined, thick-and-thin, anti-loop- 
hole phrenologist, who had been loung- 
ing on a sofa during this short col- 
loquy. 

“ Marked ?—marked with what ?” 
asked the lady. 

“ I mean a characteristic head,” said 
the Baron. “ He has enormous Secre- 
tiveness and but little Conscientious- 
ness.” 

“You give an indifferent character 
of our honest cash-keeper,” said the 


* The German manuscript characters differ considerably from the English. 
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banker’s wife. “ But, do you know, 
Baron, I think he has rather a classic 
head.” 

“ Cash-keeper!—ay, he is better 
fitted to keep cash than pay it,” re- 
turned the Baron: “I saw his Acqui- 
sitiveness at a glance. But as to 
classic heads, pardon me, Madam, 
for taking leave to differ from you : 
people make the most horrible and 
petrifying mistakes on that point. Man- 
kind do not sufficiently consider”—and 
the Baron spoke with great emphasis— 
“that for the formation of what is 
popularly designated a classic head, 
there must be large Self-esteem, con- 
siderable Destructiveness, and deficient 
Veneration. The best heads—those 
which confer the most commanding 
intellects or sunshiny dispositions— 
are not unfrequently altogether at 
variance with our preconceived no- 
tions of the beau-ideal of physical 
beauty. The truth is, that to a com- 
mon observer the head is any thing 
but an index to the nature of the 
man. Look, for example, at Byron’s 
head. It is a positive and undeniable 
fact that what we imagine the superior 
appearance of that head is solely attri- 
butable to its deficiency in several of 
the most beneficial organs, and its re- 
dundance in some of the most morally 
deteriorating. It lacked Faith, Hope 
and Veneration, and exhibited but 
moderate Benevolence, while, on the 
other hand, though Conscientiousness 
was fair, an undue and preponderating 
proportion of cerebral development 
manifested itself in Self-esteem, Com- 
bativeness and Firmness.” 

“Well, now, Baron, do you know,” 
said the Banker’s wife, whose eyes and 
mind had been wandering to a thousand 
things while the phrenologist was lec- 
turing ; “ I don’t understand one word 
of what you have been saying.” 

“Suffer me to render it lucider, 
said the Baron. “Phrenological in- 
duction, my will please to comprehend, 
is grounded upon the irrefragable prin- 
ciple that ” and the Baron, once 
fairly mounted upon his hobby, gal- 
loped on at a rate that left toiling 
common-sense an infinity of leagues 
behind. At the close of a monologue 
of half an hour he paused to take 
breath, and, looking round him, he 
saw that his auditress had evanished. 
The Baron sighed, Alas! he solilo- 


? 





quised, it is ever thus with the sex: 
they have no powers of analysis, and 
they are incapable of continuous atten- 
tion, Yet that bankeress is a beautiful 
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and stately woman—really afine animal, 
What a subject for everlasting regret 
that she should be so deficient jn 
Causality and Concentrativeness |— 
And the Baron, sighing again, helped 
himself to a pinch of snuff from a i 
upon the lid of which were represented 
three separate views of the head of 
Goethe, phrenologically mapped out 
according to the very newest charts 
laid down by the most fashionable 
predecessors of his darling theory. 

Meanwhile Braunbrock walked into 
the porter’s lodge. “ What the devil 
Karl,” he asked, with an assumed sharp. 
ness, “ made you leave the Bank-doors 
open until five o'clock this evening ?” 

“I leave the doors open till five, 
mein Herr!” exclaimed the menial, 
astonished. “ No such thing at all, 
mein Herr; would I be mad? [| 
locked them at four punctually, leay- 
ing ajar only the private postern for 
yourself, mein Herr.” 

Very odd, said the cashier, as talking 
to himself. “ Are you certain. you 
are telling the truth?” he demanded, 
sternly. 

* Quite certain, mein Herr.” 

I suppose, then, muttered Braun- 
brock, as he walked out, I suppose 
that bizarre Irishman must have some- 
how found his way in and out through 
the private entrance. Well: Ithought 
that the devil himself, exclusive of the 
few persons who know it, would have 
been puzzled to find his way in through 
that. But it is of no consequence. I[ 
have other and graver affairs to demand 
my attention. Let us see, he pro- 
ceeded, as he directed his steps alon 
the Hochstrasse. Have I eae 
matters with the requisite finesse? I 
hope so. First, here is to-night and 
to-morrow ;—and then for Monday— 
egad, this party is a lucky incident, 
for Willibald sleeps out to-morrow 
night, and will not be home until noon 
next day ; so that I have at least until 
Tuesday to hammer away upon the 
anvil ;—and, by my faith, I will not 
let the iron cool!—I have two pass- 
ports and two different disguises—- 
such, I fancy, as would leave the 
cleverest police in Europe gropers in 
the dark. At London I shall touch 
half a million before any decisive 
steps can be taken to discover the 
fugitive ; and then for the remainder 
of my days I shall play the part of 
the accomplished. nobleman in my 
Italian villa at Strozzi, with the title 
of Count Rimbombari, or some other 
of the kind; I prefer his, however, 
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as I, and nobody else, saw him die in 
the marches of Zembin, where his 
bones are whitening this night. But, 
ah!—Livonia—what shall I do with 
her? Do with her?—Bah! what have 
I, at forty, to do with foolish girls at 
all? I must leave her behind. Yet, 
confound it, I really love the girl—ay, 
love her, ass that Lam! Shall I take 
her with me? Or shall I leave her 
where she is *” 

“ You shall leave her where she is,” 
said a voice which Braunbrock had 
recently heard. He turned round, 
and saw, fixed upon his face, the 
terrific eyes of——the Man in the 
Cloak. 

Braunbrock was astounded, and 
somewhat annoyed. “ Who the devil, 
Sir-——” he began.— But the Irishman 
had already glided by him and disap- 
peared, 

Damn his eyes! muttered Braun- 
brock, what does he mean by staring 
at me in that unearthly manner? 
You shall leave her where she is,’ 
forsooth! Curse the fellow! does he 
dare to dictate to me? Who can he 
be ?-—The next time I see him, here, 
in England, in France, or in Italy, 
hang me if I don’t tear that old cloak 
from his shoulders, and see whether 
he wears a tail or not! A tail— 
ha! ha! Well—if I were a believer 
in humbug I should say that there is 
something supernatural about the man 
—though I own I deprecate the idea. 
It would be rather too bad, faith, to 
have the devil and the police at one’s 
heels together: I couldu’t stand that. 
Hey-day! here I am, at the house of 
my darling. Now for a scene! I 
will sound the girl’s feelings for me, 
and act accordingly. 

Livonia Millenger, a pretty brunette, 
with the finest eyes and teeth in all the 
world, was reclining, while her ad- 
mirer was indulging in this mental 
soliloquy, on a handsome ottoman, 
and talking to her confidante, Maud, 
upon that one subject nearest (if we 
except, perhaps, the passion for Power) 
to the hearts of all women—Love. 

“Tam afraid, Maud,” she said, “ you 
are a little of a visionary. Ah! you 
don’t know the world like me. You 
are a child, Maud, an infant, a babe. 
Men never love in the way you speak ; 
they have not the soul.” 

“ Well, | am sure, I don’t know,” 
said the attendant damsel, “but I do 
think Rudolf unlike anybody else ; 
if any one can love sincerely, it is he ; 
there is no deceit, Livonia, in such blue 
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eyes as his—in such a smile—such an 
angelic look. And oh! if you could 
see him sometimes when he fancies 
no one is noticing him—how he gazes 
on you, and sighs, and then looks away 
from you again—and then z 

“ Ay—looks away from me again, 
Maud—thatis just it! I would rather 
he would not, though. Ah! Maud, I 
guess his thoughts better than you, and 
I can tell you r 

A loud knocking at the door inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

“ O, Heavens!” cried Livonia, “ that 
is Braunbrock’s knock—I know it—if 
Rudolf should come, as he says he 
will, while he is here, what shall 
I do?” 

“ Have no fear,” said Maud. “ We'll 
manage matters.” And down she 
tripped to open the door. 


I must burn this note, said Livonia, 
snatching up a rose-colored billet from 
the table ; but she lingered to take a 
last glance at the characters that Love 
had traced upon its surface; and, 
bounding up the stairs quicklier than 
was his wont, Braunbrock entered the 
room. Livonia flung the little missive 
into the fire. 

“ Do you destroy all your billets-dour 
in that way ?” demanded he. 

“No; only about nine-tenths of 
them,” she answered ; “the rest I use 
in papering my hair. Still I think the 
flames the most appropriate fate for 
them all: words that burn, you know, 
are quite at home in the fire—don’t 
you agree with me ?” 

“ You speak, Livonia, just as if that 
had been a real billet-doux.” 


“ Areal? And do you think, then, 
that I am not good enough, or beauti- 
ful enough, to receive such a thing ? 
You horrid monster!” And she 
stretched out her lips to Braunbrock 
to be kissed, but with an air of negli- 
gence and insouciance that would have 
convinced any man less blinded by 
love than the infatuated cashier that in 
so doing she considered herself merely 
going through a ceremony which the 
nature of the Haison between them 
rendered in some sort unavoidable, 
but which she would have willingly 
evaded, if circumstances had allowed 
her. 

“TI have taken a box this evening ia 
the Crescent,” said he ; “ we had better 
dine at once, to be in time; the enter- 
tainments will begin early. You will 
be greatly delighted.” 


“7” 
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“Yes; you will come with me, of 
course ; will you not ?” 

“O, no, no! not I,” said Livonia, 
“TI should be sick and tired to death. 
Take Maud with you ; I'll stay at home 
here by my fire-side.” 

“ Nonsense, Livonia, you must come. 
What should hinder you ?” 

“I havea leohanbe” 

“ The theatre will cure it ; you will 
laugh it away.” 

“I should be ennuyée to excess of 
you, you beast,” said Livonia, laughing, 
“even if my head-ache were gone,” 

“Bear with me this evening,” said 
Braunbrock, also laughing, though ina 
different spirit, “for | shall not be here 
longer to kill you with either ennui or 
extacy. I am going away from you, 
Livonia, going to another land. I 
shall not return for a considerable time. 
But no matter; while I am absent, 
you know, you are mistress of this 
house, these gardens, every thing here 
in short. Will you keep your heart 
for me till I come back, Livonia ?” 

“ No, nor my little finger, nor the 
least paring of the little nuil on it,” 
said Livonia, with a playful emphasis. 
** But when will you be back ?” 

«“ Aha!—is it so ?” said Braunbrock. 
“ When do I come back, indeed? Is 
that your cold question, Livonia ?— 
Well, well, love, it is said, cannot be 
hidden—but neither, say I, can the 
want of love! So, you do not think 
of following me ?” 

“Why, you vain creature,” said 
Livonia, “what right have you to 
exact or expect such a sacrifice on my 
part? Is Beauty to harness herself to 
the car of Ugliness ? Must Youth be 
subservient to the caprices of Age ? 
O, go to! I am ashamed of you: 
you are a monster, like every one of 
your sex ; an ingrate, a wretch, a huge 
heap of animated selfishness. I have 
no patience with you. But I'll tell 
you how I'll punish you ; I'll give you 
no dinner and turn you out of my 
house ; that’s the way I'll serve 
you.” 

“Come, come, Livonia ; this is all 
folly. You intend to accompany me, 
of course ?” 

“ To the theatre ?” 

“ Bah! to England.” 

“To England !—What! and leave 
my troops of lovers behind me ?” 

“You have no lovers but me, now, 
surely, Livonia—and you love no one 
but me ?” 

“No one but you!” exclaimed 
Livonia, “Oh, positively now I shall 





expire’—and she burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. “You my 
lover! Why you brute, you are half 
a century old, if you are aday! And, 
you abominable-looking barbarian, you 
are as ugly as an Indian idol! Then 

ou are so frightfully made—and you 

ave such a wheezing when the astlima 
takes you, that is, about fifteen times a 
day. O, you detestable wretch, how 
I hate you! Do you know, I think | 
shall hire somebody to assassinate you 
some night !” 

“I wish you would drop this tone of 
badinage, Livonia, I am not in a 
mood for joking. Consider: I am 
bidding farewell to my Fatherland for 
ever.” 

“Ob, then, you have a balloon in 
readiness, I presume, waiting for float- 
ing orders,” suid the lively girl. 

“ Balloon! what do you mean ?” 

“ Are you not going to England to- 
night ?” 

“TI leave Vienna to-night for Eng- 
land, most certainly,” said Braunbrock ; 
“and I expect you to come with me, 
Livonia. I expect so much from your 
attachment. Really and seriously, 
Livonia, I am going,” he added, seeing 
a smile of incredulity on her lips. 

“ Then, really and seriously, you are 
a greater fool than I took you to be,” 
said she. “ You may go, but I shall 
stay. I wish you a pleasant voyage, 
but I would rather abandon life itself 
almost than my dear, darting, delight- 
ful, native town, W***.” 

“ But Livonia, my dear girl—hear 
me: I do not mean to stop in Eng- 
land ; I shall proceed to France and 
thence into Italy.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Livonia. “From 
Germany to England, from England to 
France, and from France to Italy! 
Really the Wandering Jew may begin 
to tremble for his reputation: he has 
a dangerous rival in the Herr Johann 
Klaus Braunbrock.” 

“TI see it is idle to talk to you,” said 
the gentlemun, pettishly, and stretching 
himself onasofa. “ But you will come 
with me to the Crescent, at Jeast—that 
pleasure you will not deny me ?” 

“Well, my poor calf, if you are 
really leaving us, I will consent to 
oblige you so far. But see, your 
cravat is quite loose : let me fasten it 
for you.” So saying she approached 
him, and stooping over him began to 
arrange the folds of his neck-kerchief. 
“ And at what hour do you Jeave me?” 
she asked, tenderly. 
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“ At twelve, dearest,” he answered, 
playing with her hair. : 

« See, now, thus I tie a gentleman’s 
cravat,” she said, executing with her 
delicate hands a movement the ena- 
moured quadragenarian had by no man- 
ner of means anticipated. 

“Oh, oh! Livonia!— Death and 
fury, you will strangle me, woman !” 
and by a vigorous bound forward he 
disengaged his neck from her grasp. 
In the meantime Livonia had made a 
sign to Maud to approach, and while 
the astonished lover, half inclined to 
laugh, and half to scold, was recovering 
himself she whispered— 

“Tell Rudolf, if you see him, not 
to venture hither until one o'clock.” 

The maid-servant announced din- 
ner. 

“ Very good,” said Braunbrock, “ we 
will dine together, and then you will 
dress and accompany me.” 

At about seven accordingly they 
drove off to the Crescent, and entered 
a box near the stage. The entertain- 
nents consisted of three pieces. As 
soon as the second piece was over, 
Braunbrock apologised to Livonia for 
leaving her for a few minutes, and went 
out to converse with some friends whom 
he had observed going round to the 
saloon from an opposite box. He had 
searcely advanced half a dozen steps, 
however, when he felt himself touched 
upon the shoulder. Turning nervously 
round, he saw before him for the third 
time the figure of the Man in the 
Cloak, who in a moment stepped be- 
fore him and intercepted his passage 
onward. 

“What do you mean, Sir ?” asked 
Braunbrock. 

“ I mean to smoke,” replied the [rish- 
man, as he drew a long pipe, already 
ignited, from beneath the folds of his 
cloak, 

“Come, come, Sir,” cried Braun- 
brock, “I don’t understand this buffoon- 
ery. Let me pass, or take the con- 
sequences |” 

A number of persons had already 
assembled around them, to watch the 
issue of this singular rencontre. 

“So serious a matter as forgery, I 
fancy, has unfitted you for relishing 
buffoonery,” said the Irishman, aloud, 
and in the hearing of all. 

“ Forgery !” exclaimed Braunbrock, 
turning three colours, white, blue and 
— “Who dares But such 
anguage can only be resented in one 


way, when a gentleman has to deal 
with a ruffian!” So saying, he aimed 
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a furious blow with his clenched fist at 
the Irishman, who received it with 
exemplary science and imperturbability 
recisely upon the bow! of his pipe, 
rom which it did not elicit a single 
sparkle. 

The lookers on were seized with 
amaze; and no wonder. * Come,” 
said the Man in the Cloak, proffering 
his pipe to one by-stander, who mecha- 
nically took it, “come, Herr Braun- 
brock, this is child’s play on both 
sides; you and I must know each 
other better. Give me your arm and 
we will walk and talk a little. Make 
way, gentlemen, if you please ;” and 
seizing the arm of the bewildered 
cashier, who was now almost passive 
in his grasp, he dragged rather than 
led him to a remote and silent part of 
the saloon, where they might converse 
without hazard of espionage or inter- 
ruption. 

“ Poor handful of dust !” he here ex- 
claimed—* did you think to resist mE ? 
As well might you attempt to pluck the 
planets from their spheres. Know 
that on this vile ball of earth all that 
man can dream of in the shape of 
Power is mine. I wield, or if I chose, 
could wield, all the engines of govern- 
ments and systems. I read every 
heart ; I see into the future ; I know 
the past. Iam here ; and yet I may be 
elsewhere, for I am independent of 
time and place and distance. My eye 
pierces the thickest walls ; my hands 
can dive into exhaustless treasures. 
At my nod proudest palaces crumble. 
I can overspread the waste with flow- 
ers, or blast in a moment the loveliest 
landscape that eye delights to revel in. 
Poor, degraded, imbecile being, how 
can you cope with me? Can you 
bend this iron arm? Are you able to 
quench the torch-light of this all-scru- 
tinising eye? Dare you hope to hu- 
manize a heart of granite? Go to, 
helpless, blind, weak worm that you 
are! Delude not yourself. You are 
my slave. Though oceans should roll 
above your corpse, you are my bond- 
slave. Though you should hide your- 
self from the eyes of men and angels 
in the central caverns of the earth, you 
are still mine, and I can trample you 
to impalpable powder! Neither by 
might nor guile can you escape me, 
for I am—be wide awake and listen to 
me—I am——” 

“ You are—Who 
confounded cashier. 

“Iam,” replied the Irishman—and 
bending his head, he suffered his lips 


” 


demanded the 
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to approach within an inch of Braun- 
brock’s ear—*“ I am the Man in the 
Cloak !” 

“Strange and mysterious being!” 
exclaimed Braunbrock, whose super- 
stition was awakened, though his reli- 
gion still slumbered—*“ and what would 
you with me?—you who represent 
yourself so powerful as to need no- 
thing at the hands of others.” 

“ You rightly guess,” said the Man in 
the Cloak, “that, after all, 1 require 
your help—yes, even yours. I am all- 
powerful in every respect but one: I 
cannot conquer my own destiny. To 
achieve such a conquest, I require the 
assistance of another—a reckless and 
desperate man—-and I have pitched on 

ou as the aptest instrument I could 
find, Will you give me the aid I ask?” 

“ What is it ?” asked Braunbrock. 

“ You shall know soon. Meantime 
let us return to our box—and I shall 
show you your destiny. Mark it well! 
for unless you evade it by one mode,— 
and there is no other open for you— 
you must undergo all its torture! You 
came to see a sight—ha! ha! so vou 
shall. Come, now, and present me to 


the girl Livonia Millenger as one of 
your best friends.” 

Braunbrock returned to his box, ac- 
companied by the Man in the Cloak, 


whom he introduced to Livonia, as a 
particular friend of his, but without 
mentioning any name, simply because 
he had heard none. Livonia looked at 
the stranger, and then testified in a 
whisper to Braunbrock, her astonish- 
ment at the glare of the stranger’s 
eyes; but made no other remark. 
With respect to the Man in the Cloak 
himself; he retired to a back-seat in 
the box, and resumed his pipe, of which 


he had managed to repossess himself 


as he walked along with Braunbrock. 

“ How rude your friend is!” whis- 
pered Livonia. “Smoking such a long 
pipe in a box at the theatre !” 

“ He is a foreigner,” returned Braun- 
brock; “and it may be the custom in 
his country to smoke very long pipes 
in the boxes of theatres.” 

“ When we are at Rome we should 
do as Rome does,” observed Livonia. 
But at that instant the curtain rose, 
and the closing vaudeville of tlhe even- 
ing’s entertainments began. Expecta- 
tion was high, for the popular player, 
Twigger, was to enact four parts, as a 
Jew pediar, a French dancing-master, 
a German student, and an English al- 
derman, in this piece. 

The cashier, however, had searcely 
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cast his eyes upon the boards before 
he uttered a half-stifled shriek of terror, 
Could he credit his senses? A private 
room, into which he had been more 
than once introduced, in the house of 
the Willibalds, was represented on the 
stage; and in this room Herr Willi. 
bald the elder himself was discovered 
in close conference with the Minister 
of Police upon the flight of Braunbrock 
and the robbery and forgery he had 
committed! There was a good deal of 
very animated discussion, which ter. 
minated in the drawing up of informa. 
tions deposing to all the facts, and 
whieh were to be forthwith transmitted 
to the official authorities. 

“ After all,” said Willibald, “the 
infernal rascal may give us the slip, 
Are you certain he is at the Cres. 
cent ?” 

** Positive,” answered the Minister of 
Police; “and escape is quite impos. 
sible: I have planted guards at every 
avenue.” 

Braunbrock trembled from head to 
foot; he rose up. “ I—I must leave 
this, Livonia,” said he stammering— 
“ Business ” He turned round and 
was about to make his exit from the 
box when the Man in the Cloak tup- 
ped him on the shoulder with his pipe. 
“Just stay where you are,” said he, 
“and note what passes before you. 
Would you rush into the lion’s mouth?” 

The effect experienced by Braun- 
brock from the touch of the Irishman’s 
pipe was similar to that resulting from 
a sudden attack of nightmare, or a blow 
from the tail of ajtorpedo. He felt 
paralysed ; his limbs refused to sustain 
him ; he tried to raise his arms ; they 
sank powerless by his side. He looked 
imploringly at the Man in the Cloak and 
his regards were met by a glance of 
fire and a volume of smoke, which 
savoured considerably of a sulphury 
origin. 

“What have I done?” he asked, 
faintly. “Say at once what you would 
have of me—and cease to torture me.” 

The Man in the Cloak took the pipe 
from his mouth and pointed towards 
the stage. “ Look and learn or you 
are lost!” said he. Braunbrock, who 
felt as if under the influence of a spell, 
trembled more than before, but he 
obeyed the Irishman. 

The scene changed to the interior 
of Livonia’s house. Maud was con- 
versing by the fireside in her mistress's 
room with a sergeant-major of cavalry 
in a Bavarian regiment, then in gar- 
rison at W * * * 
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“So, Braunbrock is going,” said the 
military man, “I am very glad of 
that; 1 shall have a clear stage, and, 
I hope, a great deal of favour. I love 
Livonia too well to suffer her to sacri- 
fice herslf to the whims of that sneak- 
ing old robber. I shall espouse her 
myself.” 4 

“Sneaking old robber! _ muttered 
Braunbrock, as he heard this. “ The 
scoundrel !—I could blow his brains 

” 
OuThe play went on; the conversation 
between the sergeant-major and Maud 
was continued. By-and by-a knocking 
was heard at the door. 

“T vow they are come!” cried Maud. 
“ Here, Rudolf, hide yourself in this 
closet: I thought to have got you out 
of the house before they returned— 
but no matter—Braunbrock will not 
stop many minutes. There, keep quiet 
as a mouse !” 

Braunbrock saw the yours officer 
thrust into the closet, and immediately 
afterwards beheld himself enter the 
room, accompanied by Livonia. Here, 
after partaking of refreshments, the 
double of the unfortunate cashier bade 
farewell to his mistress, who hung about 
his neck in apparent fondpess and 
sorrow, but kept all the while silently 
laughing over his shoulder in the face 
of Maud, who grinned back her appro- 
bation, and, pointing to the closet, in- 
timated to her mistress by signs that 
Rudolf was there. 

* Vile girl!” cried Braunbrock, look- 
ing at her who sat by his side—* have 
I then at last discovered your dissimu- 
lation—your treachery!” But his ex- 
clamations were lost in the plauditory 
shouts and irrestrainable laughter of 
the audience, who were during all this 
time deriving the most exquisite, if not 
the most intellectual pleasure, from the 
happy manner in which Twigger, as a 
gouty old English alderman, was de- 
vouring an entire haunch of venison, 
at the rate of about half a pound a 
mouthful,—and _ swilling from time to 
time—O, hear it, ye fashionable Bri- 
tish novelists and blush for the conti- 
nental reputation of your aldermanic 
countrymen---porter /—and out of a tin 
gallon can! 

“QO, I shall expire!” cried the real 
Livonia, in a convulsion of laughter. 
“Was there ever such a delightful 
man!” Then looking at Braunbrock, 
and round at the Irishman—she ex- 
claimed, while the tears of mirth filled 
her eyes, “ How can you forbear from 
laughing? Why you are both as 
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gloomy as night-owls in the midst of 
all this merriment. What ails you?” 

“ Do you want ME to laugh, lady ?” 
demanded the Man in the Cloak, so- 
lemnly, as he withdrew the pipe from 
his mouth. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Livonia ; 
“that is really better than Twigger. 
Do you only laugh, then, by particular 
request ?” 

“I have never laughed in all m 
life,” said the Man in the Cloak, wit 
increased solemnity. “ But if you de- 
sire it, I will exert myself to laugh 
now.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Livonia, “I have 
no wish to balk your grave humour. 
But you,” turning to Braunbrock— 
“what witchery has come over you ? 
You sit as pallid and wordless as if you 
were turned into stone.” 

“Silence, girl!” cried Braunbrock ; 
“you will speedily enough learn the rea- 
son of my pallor and wordlessness !” 

“QO, as you please,” said Livonia, 
carelessly. 

Once more the seene was changed 
to the eye of Braunbrock. A public 
Strass in W*** was dimly lighted by 
half-extinguished lamps. The watch- 
men were drowsily crying Two o’clock 
from their turrets. A post-chaise rol- 
led along the street and stopped before 
a house which Braunbrock recognised 
as that of an Englisman in whose name, 
the better to preclude suspicion, he 
had really designed to hire such a con- 
veyatice. Braunbrock watched the 
result with intense anxiety. “How, 
then?” said he to himself; “have I 
made good my escape from the thea- 
tre? Inthat ease there is yet a chance 
for me; I may escape ; who is to pre- 
vent me?” The carriage drove on: 
the scene changed to the barrier of the 
city : still the post-chaise was visible 
and alone: Braunbrock’s heart beat 
high with hope—alas! even then all 
was over. ‘Troops of horse and foot 
police immediately dashed forward and 
surrounded the carriage. Resistance 
was useless. Braunbrock saw his 
double taken prisoner and strongly fet- 
tered on the spot. A cry of terror and 
despair broke from him. 

“ Hush |” said the Man in the Cloak. 
“The end is yet to come. Mark it 
well !” 

There were now but two remaining 
scenes for Braunbrock, The first was 
the trial scene in the assize-court, which 
terminated in his condemnation to 
twenty years of hard labour in a stone 
fortress at G*¥*#*, The second was the 
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fortress itself, in which, after being 
branded on the arm and breast by the 
common executioner, he saw himself 
loaded with irons, in the midst of sixty 
other criminals, and driven along into 
a wide and drear court-yard—the place 
of labour and punishment—under the 
surveillance of an overseer, who carried 
a knotted knout in his hand for the 
instruction and advantage of the lazy 
or the refractory. 

The curtain fell amid universal ap- 
plause, and the audience rose to depart. 
Livonia took her mantle from the box- 
keeper, who assisted her in putting it 
on. As for Braunbrock, he still sat in 
the one position, with his eye glaring 
upon the fallen curtain, like a man pe- 
trified. 

«“ Come,” said the Man in the Cloak, 
“all is over. Do you hear, Herr 
Braunbrock ? Al is over.” 

“ Eternal Heavens! what am I to 
do ?” cried Braunbrock, starting up. 
“O,let me but escape from this accurs- 
ed place, and I am safe—let me breathe 
the fresh air in the open street !” 

“Escape is impossible,” said the 
Irishman in a low tone, “except on 
one condition. I would speak ten 


words with you: step aside.” He then 
added, turning to Livonia. 


“ Mein 
Fraulein, Herr Braunbrock and I will 
join you in the saloon.” 

“ Be quick, then,” said Livonia; and 
she tripped along the passage. 

“ What you have seen you remem- 
ber,” said the Man in the Cloak to 
Braunbrock. “Flight—detection—de- 
tention —trial —conviction—despair— 
ignominy—irons—amill-horse drudgery 
—black bread, and neither snuff nor 
coffee!—such is the prospect that 
awaits you. No human power can 
rescue you.” 

“ Why ? How ?” cried the agitated 
betrayer of trust. 

“ Why ?” said the Man in the 
Cloak, seizing the arm of Braunbrock. 
“Dunce! Because the adamantine 
hand that grasps you thus will not 
relinquish its grasp until you are de- 
livered up to justice. Is that German 
or not ?” 

“Cursed be the day that I was 
born !” exclaimed Braunbrock, in a 
paroxyem of despair. “ Yet—” he 
cried, suddenly recollecting himself— 
“yet, you spoke, or my memory de- 
ceives me, but just now of a condition 
by which I might be saved. Is there 
any such, or do you but mock me ?” 

“There is one,” said the Man in 
the Cloak, after a pause. 
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“Name it—name it—my brain js 
burning—lI will consent to any thing,” 
cried Braunbrock. ” 

“ Will you really ?” asked the Man 
in the Cloak. “ Will you consent 
to ” and inclining his head, he 
whispered a few words in the ear of 
Braunbrock. “Could you consent to 
that compact ?” he asked, aloud. 

“Such a compact is not possible,” 
said Braunbrock. “ We live in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth cen. 
tury.” 

“ Believe it to be possible,” said the 
Man in the Cloak. “ At any rate you 
had better give your consent. The 
century will ask you no questions,” 

“ And will my consent ensure the 
possession of all you have whispered 
to me?” 

« Of all, and more than all that.” 

“So be it then, I freely consent.” 

“Enough: you are at liberty. | 
will restore the sum of which you have 
plundered Willibald : the forgery you 
can yourself destroy. Then your con- 
science will be satisfied. There exists 
no longer any necessity that you should 
have recourse to dishonest stratagem ; 
henceforth a word, a wish, makes you 
as rich as you please. Come, let us 
forth.” 

They rejoined Livonia, and proceed- 
ed towards the door. “I shall now 
take your place,” said the Man in the 
Cloak to Braunbrock. “ These dogs 
of justice must be baffled, and I shall 
show them a trick worth a dozen of 
the best they have seen yet. Help 
Livonia into the carriage and take care 
of her.” 

“There he is—there is your man: 
seize him!” cried the voice of a police. 
officer to three of his myrmidons, who 
at the words instantly rushed forward 
and captured the Man in the Cloak. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the latter, “I 
make no resistance, but I submit to 
you very respectfully that you are 
somewhat precipitate. I have com- 
mitted, it is true, a robbery and a for- 
gery—two very serious infractions of 
the social compact ; but any man who 
has studied the philosophy of life with 
liberal views and a mind emancipated 
from prejudices will acknowledge that 
circumstances may, in some degree, be 
allowed to plead for me and extennate 
my guilt. When I perpetrated those 
crimes I was under the soporific in- 
fluence of bad tobacco. Gentlemen, 
bad tobacco is an instigator to insanity. 
This pipe, gentlemen,—this long and 
melancholy-looking pipe——” 
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« Gammon!” cried the police-officers. 
« Come off with us, old cock ; we stand 
no nonsense.” And in a minute more, 
the Man in the Cloak, his hands and 
feet having been first secured by cords, 
was thrust into a coach and left to his 
meditations as it rattled over the streets 
towards the office of police. 

At length the vehicle, having reached 
its destination, stopped, and the door 
was opened by one officer, while three 
others stood ready in the midst of links 
and flambeaux to help the prisoner out 
and bear him into the guard-room. 

«Come, old twaddler, which are 
your legs ?” asked the officer. “ What 
the deuce!” he continued, as he now 
looked in: “what do I see? Surely 
that is not our prisoner.” He put his 
hand into the carriage. “ Why, grill 
me alive,” he exclaimed, at the top of 
his voice, “ if you havn’t made prisoner 
of a bag of feathers !” 

“A bag of devils! What are you 
talking of? You must be drunk, 
Schnapps,” said the nearest, advancing 
closer and looking in. ‘I cannot well 
see him: hold up the light, here, Grip- 
per, I say!” The light was held up; 
the policeman looked in; but he had 
no sooner obtained a glimpse of his 
prisoner than he, too, started back in 
dismay. 

“A sack of chaff, as I am a living 
idiot!” he exclaimed. 

“ What is all this delay for,” bellowed 
arotund and spectacled sergeant,coming 
out of the office. “ Why don’t you 
take out your prisoner ?” 

“There is noue to take out,” said 
Gripper, sullenly. 

“ What, scoundrels! have you suf- 
fered him to escape !” 

“ No,” said Schnapps, “ he is inside, 
but he has changed himself into a 
bundle of hay. I thought he hada 
wizard look.” 

“Twill have every mother’s son of 
you reported to-morrow morning for 
this,” said the sergeant. “Smash my 
spectacles if this thing ain’t always oc- 
curring! Take out this moment what- 
ever you have got crammed into the 
carriage.” 

The prisoner was accordingly re- 
leased from durance. He proved to be 
a mere man of straw, with very thick 
legs of about ten inches in length, and 
a hollow pumpkin, stuffed with old 
rags, for a head! 

“ Was there ever any thing so dis- 
graceful?” exclaimed the sergeant, as 
he examined this singular figure 
through his spectacles, and forgetting 


in his wrath, his previous assertion of 
the perpetual occurrence of similar 
disappointments. “Upon whom the 
blame of the rescue may fall I know 
not, but it will be no wonder, if, after 
a circumstance of this kind, our police 
should sink in the estimation of Europe, 
Australia, and the two Americas!” 

And the story went that Braunbrock, 
after being captured, had been rescued, 
nobody knew how, and that his res- 
cuers had supplied his place with a 
man of straw. This was not exactly 
the fact ; but it is not our business to 
know how far the rumour differed from 
the reality. After a lapse of eleven 
years, history can offer little but vague 
conjectures in solution of similar enig- 
mas. 

In the meanwhile our hero and 
Livonia drove homeward. They had 
scarcely entered the house when they 
were again joined by the Man in the 
Cloak : he took Braunbrock aside and 
whispered in his ear a notification to 
the effect that the paction between 
them must be forthwith completed. 
“Lead the way, therefore,” said he, 
“into a dark room. The talisman does 
not bear the light.” 

“ May I not bring a candle ?” asked 
Braunbrock. 

“ Upon no account : there is no oc- 
casion,” answered the Man in the Cloak, 
and in fact his eyes, as they proceeded 
along, were as good as a gas-lamp, 
though rather more lurid. 

“ What mischief are they about, I 
wonder?” asked Maud of Livonia, 
following them with her looks. “ I 
don’t half like that fire-eyed stranger 
in the cloak.” She then drew nearer 
to her mistress, and placing the fore- 
finger of her left hand on her lips, while 
she glanced stealthily around, she 
pointed with the right to the closet in 
which the young cavalry-officer was 
immured. 

“ Rudolf ?” interrogated Livonia, 
softly. 

“ Yes, he has been here an hour,” 
answered Maud, in an equally subdued 
tone. 

“ Shall T speak to him ?” asked Li- 
vonia. “I think I may venture. Stand 
at the door and see whether those 
brutes are coming in again.” 

Maud went to the door and listened. 
In a moment afterwards she returned. 
“Tam afraid I have heard their foot- 
steps,” said she. “ Yes, yes, here they 
are.” 

The door of the room was now 
pushed open violently, and Braunbrock 
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entered alone. There was a wild and 
foreign expression in his features. He 
did not look the same man that he had 
been two minutes before. His swarthy 
complexion had given place toa ghastly 

aleness. His eyes had that wander- 
ing brillianey by which a physiognomist 
at once detects the poet or the madman 
among ten thousand. Even his bear- 
ing was altered ; he carried himself 
haughtily and sternly, and trod the 
floor with a step that seemed to disdain 
the earth. 

« What, in the name of Heaven, has 
happened you?” inquired Livonia, 
looking at him in wonder, not wholly 
unblended with terror. 

“ Better ask me in the name of Hell 
than Heaven,” said he; and his woice 
was deep and thrilling. 

“ What have you been doing ? What 
has passed between that frightful man 
and you, und where is he ?” 


“Where is he?” echoed Braun- 
brock. “He is gone—home. I have 
taken his place. I am now the Man 
in the Cloak,—in other words, I am 
henceforth a being of mystery—none 
must see me as I really am.” 

“ What nonsense! But really, what 
have you been doing to yourself? You 


are so changed I hardly know you. 
Bless me! surely you were never a 
dabbler in sorcery ?” 


“ Woman! Wheedling devil! be 
silent! It is for me to speak to you. 
I know all—ai/, I tell you! You have 
deceived, duped, betrayed, swindled 
me! Therefore I cast you off. Li- 
vonia, scorn, or at best, indifference, 
is the only sentiment I can entertain 
for you henceforth. And I am justified. 
I trusted you ; you imposed upon me. 
Do I speak the truth ” 

“ I never pretended to be able to 
love you,” said Livonia; “and I think 
you might have spared me the hard 
words you have just uttered, if you had 
a spark of generosity in your bosom.” 

“You think so ? Poor girl !” sneered 
Braunbrock. “ How you are to be 
compussionated! Such innocence as 
yours in such a corrupt world is at 
once admirable and saddening! When 
a lover visits you, of course you know 
nothing of his intrusions; he might 
clasp you round the waist, and you 
would not feel the pressure of his arm; 
he might step into your closet before 
your face, and when he had closed the 
door you would be ready to take hea- 
ven and earth to witness that there was 
nobody there. Oh, you are too guile- 
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less altogether for society or for your 
own happiness, purest of maidens |” 

While Braunbrock spoke thus, Lj. 
vonia’s color shifted from pale to red 
from red to pale, and from pale to red 
again. She felt that her secret was 
discovered, that all was known, that 
the Aiaison between herself and Braun. 
brock was terminated. For this last 
consummation she did not care much— 
but, though fallen as regarded virtue 
she was still sensitive to the opinion 
of society, and she dreaded the esclandre 
which was likely to result from an ex. 
posure of the double part she had for 
some time been playing with her lover 
and her protector. Afraid to speak to 
or look upon Braunbrock, she cast her 
eyes downwards, and awaited in silence 
the conclusion to which it might please 
him to bring this unhappy interview, 

Nor had she to wait long. Braun. 
brock, almost as soon as he had ceased 
speaking, walked to the end of the 
room and kicked open the closet-door, 
“ Talking of closets,” said he, “ one 
may as well take a survey of the con- 
tents of this—Ah!” he continued, 
“ well, itis odd how people will stumble 
upon the truth by accident! Rudolf 
Steiglitz, I protest!—the length and 
breadth of as neat a gallows-bird as 
ever sang small before a large multi- 
tude! Come forth my good fellow, 
and let me see whether you stand as 
stout upon your pins as you did last 
Thursday in the Hall at the Lion- 
gate.” 

Livonia, trembling from head to feet 
and white as ashes, flung herself into 
a fauteuil, while her lover, with an air 
in which mortification, pride, shame, 
and anger were mingled, obeyed the 
bidding’ of Braunbrock. 

“Tam ready to give you satisfac- 
tion,” said he, “when and where you 
please. You are an old soldier.” 

“ And You ure a young jackass,” re- 
torted Braunbrock. “ You will give 
me satisfaction when I see the carrion- 
crows feeding on your carcase. Why 
should I take the trouble of blowing 
out your brains? I see a purple circle 
round your neck already : the gallows 
are groaning for you. You are the 
especial property of the hangman; I 
have no right and no desire to poach 
on his manor.” 

“ I despise your vulgar vituperation, 
Sir, I am a man of honor.” 

“So they all say and swear at the 
Liongate, among the Devilmaycares, 
those new conspirators against govern- 
ment, who have just been déterrés and 
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will be thrown into prison neck and 
heels, all of them, before to-morrow’s 
sun has set.” 

The young man grew paler as he 
listened, and Livonia, clasping her 
hands, exclaimed in anguish, “ O Ru- 
dolf, Rudolf !” 

“ It is too true for a German ballad,” 

ursued Braunbrock. “ The Minister 
of Police is on the alert. The Attor- 
ney-general has already got hold of all 

our names, and the gaoler in a short 
time will get hold of all your bodies. 
The crown-lawyer, Kellenhoffer, is at 
this moment busy drawing up the in- 
dictment that is to accuse your entire 
yang. 

. “ And you, monster, you have be- 
trayed Rudolf!” cried Livonia, gather- 
ing courage and energy from her de- 
spair; and she rose, and rushing to- 
wards her lover, clasped him round the 
neck with passionate fondness, bursting 
into tears as she did so, and sobbing 
aloud. 

“ You know me too well to believe 
what you assert,” said Braunbrock, 
with great and laudable sang-froid. “I 
was ignorant of the facts myself an 
hour ago. Since then, however, I have 
undergone a singular change, as you 
have perceived, and now I see every 
thing, I know every thing, I can do 
every thing.” 

“Oh, then,” cried Livonia, casting 
herself at his feet,—* if you have the 
power you say, if you can do every 
thing, save, suve him! Save him, and 
I willlove you; I will adore you; I 
will be the slave of your wildest ca- 
prices! 1 will traverse the world at 
your bidding ;—if it be possible I will 
plunge myself into the depths of hell 
for your sake. Only let not him perish, 
po es so good, so noble as he is !” 
e her passionate tears almost blinded 
her. 

“ Maud,” said Braunbrock coldly, 
“ toddle into the next room, like a de- 
cent wench, and bring me out the pipe 
you will find on the table.” 

Maud obeyed, and Braunbrock be- 
gan to smoke. The pipe was that 
which had belonged to the Irishman. 
After a few inhalations and exhalations 
he replied coldly : 

“It is in vain, Livonia; you make 
yourself ridiculous merely ; every man 


must fulfil his destiny ; and that of this 


young gentleman is to embellish the 
gallows one of these days. Perhaps I 
could save him—perhaps not ; no mat- 
ter; he dies; and there is an end of 
discussion on the subject.” 
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“ Cruel! cruel!” cried Livonia, ris- 
ing and wringing her hands. “ But 
cold-hearted fiend! you shall not 
triumph! Go, Rudolf, while there 
is yet time. Make your escape.” She 
attempted to open the door as she 
spoke, but Braunbrock stepped before 
her and pushed her back with a jerk 
into the middle of the room. 

“ IT am master in my own house, I 
suppose,” said he, “ and doors are to 
be opened or closed as J please.” 

“ Coward and villain !” cried Rudolf, 
drawing his sword. “ You shall an- 
swef on the spot for your monstrous 
inhumanity. Draw this moment: it 
were but an act of justice to rid the 
earth of such a miscreant. Draw, I 
say !” 

Maud shrieked, and Livonia grasp- 
ing her lover’s arm, exclaimed in ter- 
ror, “ O, no, Rudolf, no!” He gently 
but determinedly disengaged his arm. 

“ But don’t you perceive, Don Bom- 
bastes, are you ass enough not to see,” 
said Braunbrock, coolly, addressing 
Rudolf, “ that your chance of being 
able to rid the earth of me is rather 
better while I am unarmed thus than it 
will be if you give me the privilege of 
using cold iron against you? Your 
own windpipe even might happen to 
be slit by some ugly mistake instead of 
mine.” 

“Tam no assassin, sir!” exclaimed 
Rudolf ; “and I again call on you to 
draw. Draw this instant, I say!” 

“ You would have better success in 
calling on me for a song ; though we 
are in a drawing-room,” said Braun- 
brock, * I have never learned to draw, 
though singing and dancing are very 
much in my way,—favorite amusements 
of mine. But this farce must end,— 
and now to treat you to a sample of 
dexterity unparallelled—observe !” He 
struck up as he spoke, the sword of 
the young officer with his pipe. The 
effect was instantaneous ; Rudolf’s arm 
fell relaxed and nerveless by his side, 
and the weapon dropped on the carpet. 
Braunbrock took it up again and re- 
turning it to the officer, commanded 
him to replace it in the sheath, a com- 
mand which the astounded young man 
obeyed with the look and action of one 
who doubts whether he is awake or 
dreaming. 

“ Livonia !” cried Braunbrock, turn- 
ing to the girl, who had witnessed this 
exercise of superhuman power with ao 
less astonishment than her lover, “ Li- 
vonia, you must leave this house.” He 
rang the bell, and ordered a carriage 
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to be called. “ Go where you please,” 
he pursued, “but as I do not wish to 
return you personally evil for evil, here 
is money for you—more than you have 
a right to expect ;” and he took from 
his pocket a parcel of bank notes to 
the amount of sixty thousand crowns, 
and laid them down before her. 

“« May my right arm wither from my 
shoulder,” replied Livonia, “when it 
touches a single shilling of your mo- 
ney! Come, Rudolf, we will leave 
this house together, and, in spite of the 
prediction you have heard, I am cer- 
tain there is no fear and no peril for 
us. Come; I feel myself choking in 
this room. Come, Maud.” 

“ Don’t mention choking to him,” 
said Braunbrock drily : “ the subject is 
a ticklish one. Well, I am sorry you 
refuse to pocket the cash, for nothing 
can be done in this world without it. 
But the carriage has stopped at the 
door : shall I light you down the stairs ?” 

A look of mingled scorn, fear and 
hatred was the only reply which either 
party vouchsafed him, as they left the 
room and descended to the street. In 
another moment the sound of the car- 
riage wheels in motion over the pave- 
ment reached his ears. 

He was now alone. He resumed his 
ipe and continued smoking all night 
ong. 

Yes, he was thenceforth alone. And 
he felt that he was alone. And a pre- 
sentiment mastered him even then that 
he should be alone through all the re- 
volving cycles of eternity. The first use 
to which he was determined to put the 
tremendous power he had acquired by 
his talisman was to gratify all the tastes 
and animal longings of his being, hither- 
to in a great degree circumscribed in 


their indulgencé by the limitedness of 


his means. Accordingly, changing 
his name, a precaution scarcely neces- 
sary, as the singular alteration in his 
features and person had rendered him 
almost unrecognizable by his former 
friends, he purchased a magnificent 
villa, furnished it in the costliest man- 
ner, stocked its cellars with the rarest 
wines and spared no expense to pro- 
cure every luxury that art could devise 
or gold purchase. He plunged into 
dissipation with a zest and avidity that 
for a time enchained all his faculties 
and left no room for reflection. But 
after a while the novelty of pleasure 
faded, and his dreadful situation be- 
came revealed to him in all its terrors. 
In the midst of his banquettings and 
revellings he saw inscribed as it were 


upon all things the same fearful hand. 
writing that startled Belshazzar upon 
the wall of his palace, and told him 
that the days of his power were num. 
bered ; he felt that every succeeding 
hour robbed him of a portion of his 
soul ; and anticipations of the Future 
perpetually haunted him, terrible as 
those gigantic and indefinable images 
of horror which rise before the ulce. 
rated conscience in dreams, and from 
which the sleeper would gladly plunge 
even into the unexplored abysses of 
Death itself. The enormous nature 
of his power only made him acquainted 
with the essential desolation of heart 
which flows from being alone in the 
universe and unsympathised with by 
others. The relations that had existed 
between his finer faculties and the ex. 
ternal world gradually suffered an aw- 
ful and indescribable change. Like 
his predecessor, he could in an instant 
transport himself into the blooming 
valleys of the East, or the swarthy de- 
serts of Africa; the treasures of the 
earth were his, and the ocean bared 
her deeps, teeming with gold and lus- 
trous jewels, before him. But the 
transitions and vicissitudes by whieh 
mortals are taught to appreciate pain 
and pleasure, and the current of life 
is guaranteed from stagnating, were 
lost to him. His tastes were palled; 
his passions sated. Wine ceased to 
excite him and woman to charm. He 
had exhausted all pleasures; he had 
fathomed every depth of voluptuous- 
ness ; he had denied himself no grati- 
fication ; and the eternal and uniform 
result, grafted by necessity on nature, 
followed : he became incapable of fur- 
ther enjoyment. He was like to a 
rocky beach, strewn with wrecks and 
hehehe of barrenness, when the full 
and gushing spring-tide of the morning 
has rolled back from it to the ocean. 
It was then, that for the first time in 
his life a question he remembered 
having met with somewhere in his 
boyhood recurred to bim in its full 
force : ‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ He gave to this question a 
more figurative interpretation than it 
usually receives, but on that very ac- 
count, perhaps, its applicability to him- 
self came home the stronglier to his 
bosom. His soul, he felt, was lost, 
even while yet he lived and breathed 
and moved among men : between him 
and the Power that governs the uni- 
verse in love and wisdom there was 
hostility ; and the further his mind 
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sought to dive into the recesses of 
eternity, the denser became the black- 
ness of that darkness to which he felt 
himself compelled to look forward as 
at once his refuge and his torment. 
His state, in fine, was wretched beyond 
the power of language to shadow forth. 
Could such a state be endured always? 
Could it be endured always even upon 
earth? No: all the resources of hu- 
mun nature, aided even by infernal 
agency, are insuflicient to battle against 
the mighty agony of that despair which 
the prospect of an eternity of woe, in- 
cessantly before the mind’s eye, must 
of necessity generate. Before the 
lapse of seven years all the energies of 
Braunbrock—lIet us still call him by 
that name—were devoted night and 
day to the task of discovering a vic- 
tim—a substitute—even as the Man in 
the Cloak had discovered him. Month 
after mouth he prosecuted his search 
wherever he thought it likely to be 
successful. He traversed Spain, Italy, 
Holland, England, and France. Cross- 
ing the Mediterranean he passed as a 
pilgrim through Asia from east to 
west. Borne on the broad waters of 
the Atlantic he visited America. But 
the day of his enfranchisement was not 
yet to be, and he at last returned to 
his native land. And there he re- 
mained, alone among men, groaning 
under the intolerable burden of his 
gifted and terrible nature, and a perpe- 
tual prey to a despuir that already 
communicated to hi:n a foretaste of 
that proper demoniacal existence upon 
the horrors of which he felt that he 
must soon and finally enter. 


One night, at length, in the zenith of 
his wretchedness, he slumbered for a few 
moments, and in his slumber he hada 
dream: he dreamed that he stood in the 
aisle of the Church of St. Sulpice at Pa- 
ris, and that he saw a figure in a cloak 
resembling that of the Irishman, leaning 
against a pillar, but that his face was 
that of a corpse. He awoke before he 
could approach the dead man. Next 
day he transported himself to Paris, 
and repaired to the church of St. Sul- 

ice. A number of priests were sing- 
ing the office for a departed soul around 
abier. Braunbrock, seeing an eccle- 
siastic in the chancel alone, approach- 
ed, and requested to be infurmed of 
the name of the deceased. 


“ His name was Melmoth,” replied 
the priest. “Unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, too, that name should also be 
yours. There is a marked resemblance 
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in feature between youboth. Perhaps 
you were his brother ?” 

“‘ No,” said Braunbrock. “ But, the 
name—did you say it was Melmoth?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ An Irishman ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Who always wore a cloak ?” 

« Precisely.” 

“ And whose eyes were of a blasting 
brightness ?” 

“ Right.” 

“ And his name was Melmoth? I 
thought Melmoth had been long since 
in his grave—had been damned these 
ten years.” 

“So the story went,” said the priest ; 
“but it was false: Melmoth the Wan- 
derer died within the precincts of this 
church only last week ; and his soul, I 
trust, if not already in heaven, is on its 
way thither. He made indeed a piousand 
penitentend. Hiscrimes,it is true, were 
great, but his repentance has cancelled 
them all. I am notat liberty to speak 
of his confession, whatever it was, 
either horrible or otherwise, but of his 
prayers I will say that I never listened 
to any more humble and fervent. The 
finger of God was visible in the con- 
version of such a man. He has left all 
his wealth, which is considerable, to the 
poor. He would have bestowed a por- 
tion upon this church, but after mature 
deliberation my reverend brethren de- 
cided upon rejecting, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, any dona- 
tion for themselves or the altar on this 
occasion. Stranger! though not his 
brother, you are probably related to 
him; the resemblance between you and 
him, especially in the eyes, strikes me 
at this moment even more than when 
= spoke first. Kuecl down with me 

ere and we will offer up a short prayer 


for the repose of his soul.” 
* No,” said Braunbrock. 
not: I have never knelt or prayed 
since I was sixteen years of age.” 
“ Unfortunate man !” said the priest, 


“TI can- 


surveying him with compassion, “ Is 
it true? Yet kneel now, ut least.” 

“TI will try, since you wish,” said 
Braunbrock. And he knelt. 

The priest then offered up an audible 

rayer for the soul of the deceased. 
3raunbrock remained silent. “ And 
that it may please thee, O Lord,” 
added the priest, “to soften the hard 
heart of the living, and make of it a 
heart of flesh !” 

Still Braunbrock was silent. 

“ Will you not join in the prayer?’ 

asked the priest. 
2a 
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“ T cannot,” said Braunbrock. Yet 
when he cast his eyes around, and they 
were met by the Gothic windows, and 
tall pillars and solemn altars veiled in 
black of the sacred edifice he was in, 
and when the chorusing chant of the 
priests fell upon his ear, he could not 
help on thé instant mentally exclaim- 
ing, “ Yes, all this must have had its 
originina Something!” ButConscience 
and his heart, ashamed of the word, 
went further, and demanded, “ Mise- 
rable atom! dost thou call the Author 
of all Existence a Something ?” 

“Invoke the assistance of God, un- 
happy man!” said tie priest. 

** Impossible,” answered Braunbrock. 

“Can you not call upon God for 
mercy ?” 

“I do not know what to say,” re- 
plied the German. 

“ Repeat after me, and with as mach 
sincerity and unction as you can com- 
mand, O, God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner!” 

And Braunbrock repeated the words, 
O, God, be merciful to me a sinner! 

“It is enough,” said the priest. 
* Rise!” 

Braunbrock rose up. 

* Go now in peace,” said the priest ; 
“but return hither, and be here again 
on this day week, a changed man—a 
man who need no longer shroud him- 
self in a cloak.” 

The sequel of our tale may be easily 
divine by the penetrating. Religion 
and Hope from that hour found their 
way slowly into the heart of Brauu- 
brock. ‘Still he was not able to dis- 
embarrass himeclf of the fatal gift that 
had been bestowed on him. But an 
invisible agency wasat length operating 
in his behalf. 

One evening he happened to be 
passing the Bourse, Tive days from 
the period of his interview with the 
priest in St. Sulpice had gone by, and 
the consciousness that the talisman 
still clung to him oppressed him more 
heavily than ever. “Oh,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, as the dusk of a chill 
Autumn evening descended over the 
city, “can I then find none—none to 


deliver me? Is there in this world of 


cupidity not one wretch to be met 
with, who, at such a price, will accept 
of inexhaustible riches and boundless 
yower ?” 

“ Who talks of bestowing inex- 
haustible riches 7?’ said a man with a 
hawk’s eye and a hooked nose, who at 
the moment came out of the Bourse. 
“ Is it you, mon ami?’ 


“ Yes,” answered Braunbrock, eager. 
ly, as he glanced at the physiognomy 
of the stranger, and began to hope 
that he had found his man at last. 

“ Why, you are not such a fool ?” 
said the other. 

“If I were?” demanded Braun. 
brock. 

“ En ce cas,” said the hook-nosed Pa. 
risian, “ I would just trouble you for 
five hundred thousand frances. “I am a 
ruined man, to be candid with you, 
unless 1 can obtain that sum by to. 
norrow.” ™ 

“ You shall have millions,” answered 
Braunbrock—* on one condition.” 

“Ah!—a_ condition!’ said the 
Hawk-eyed. 

“ A mere trifle.” 

“ Tis nature ?” 

“ You must sell-~” 

“ My pictures ?” 

“* Pish !” 

“ My houses ?” 

« Psha !” 

“My wife ?” 

* Buh!” 

“~ What then ? 

“Your **#*,” ‘said Braunbrock; 
with a solemnity of tone he did not in- 
tend, but which he could not avoid. 

“Ts that all?” suid the Parisian, 
“Done. Itisabargain. But howdo 
you propose getting at my *### 2” 


» 


“ That is my affair,” said Braunbrock. 
“ Here is my card. Will you meet me 
in an hour hence at the hotel named 
here.” 

“ T shall be punctual. Aw revoir.” 

At seven o'clock, accordingly, the Pa- 
risian, whose name was Malaventure, 
arrived ; and the awful terms of the mu- 
tual cantract were ratified on both sides, 
Malaventure obtained possession of the 
talisman which had acquired and secured 
for Braunbrock his tremendous prero- 
gatives, and Braunbrock was restored 
to his ancient identity, which for so 
many years he had forfeited. 

“And what will become of you 
now ?” demanded Malaventure. “ Have 
you any resource independent of cut- 
ting your throat and going to the 
devil 7” 

“ | shall go to-morrow to the Church 
of St. Sulpice, to make my first and last 
confession to a priest,” said Braun- 
brock. “ The hand of death is upon 
me. I feel that I shall dic, but I shall 
die in peace with Gop.” 

Church,—priest,—God ! muttered 
the Frenchman to himself. Paurre 
imbécile! He really believes he bas 
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a soul to be saved! And, shrugging 
his shoulders, he left the hotel. 

Early the next morning Braunbrock 
repaired to St. Sulpice. It was precisely 
the date that the priest had signified 
for hisreturn. He made his confession 
and was reconciled with the Church. 
As he had predicted, he died in a few 
days afterwards. His last moments 
were characterised by a penitence as 
sincere as that of Melmoth himself had 
been previously ; and he was buried 
side by side with the Irishman. 

Here, reader, our narrative ends. 
Though not, we hope, over pharisaical 
ourselves, we may be excused for 
wishing to keep ourselves aloof from 
such gentry as Malaventure, and any 
or all of those through whose hands 
the talisman he has purchased may 
hereafter pass. Besides, if we must 
acknowledge all the truth, we are 
somewhat in the dark with respect to 
the subsequent history and adventures 
of the said talisman. We have heard, 
indeed, that the atheist, growing fright- 
ened after he had paid his debts, dis- 
posed of it to a bankrupt notary ; that 
the notary transferred it to a ruined 
speculator in the funds ; that from the 
speculator it passed into the hands of 
a briefless lawyer; and that this latter 
made it over to a stock-broker’s clerk, 
whom he had accidentally heard say- 
ing that for one hundred louis he would 
blow up the king of the barricades, the 
pope, and the whole college of cardinals 
with gunpowder. But whether these re- 
ports correspond with the actual truth we 
cannot take it upon ourselves to de- 
cide. We can only say, for certain, 
that all the accounts that have reached 
us concur in representing the stock- 
broker’s clerk as the latest possessor 
of the diabolical charm in question. 
This young man is described by all 
who knew him as of a wild and impe- 
tuous but generous character. He was 
unfortunate in his love, and lost large 
sums in play. One evening he left 
his lodgings, telling his landlady that 
he should return before midnight. He 
never returned more. The next day 
his body was taken up from the Seine, 
aud deposited inthe Morgue. Whether 
his death was self-inflicted or the re- 
sult of accident was never ascertained. 
Of the talisman nothing was ever heard 
of afterwards : in all probability it slip- 
ped from his pocket as he fell into the 
river, and at this moment lies imbedded 
in the mud of the Seine. 


-_-—— 


As the following authentic docu- 
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ment, in reference to the young man 
last-mentioned may gratify some of 
our readers, we have cut it out from 
the Belgian Courier newspaper and 
sent it to our printers as an addendum 
to our story. 

Brussels, July 27th, 1835..-Our Pa- 
risian correspondent transmits us the 
following singular narrative : 

Yesterday, about two o’clock, the 
hottest hour in the day, the whole city 
of Paris was thrown into a state of 
commotion by seeing a stranger in a 

German dreadnought wrap-rascal with 
a fur collar, admirably adapted for the 
climate of Siberia, passing down the 
rue St. Honoré. The stranger seemed 
totally unconscious that there was any- 
thing in his appearance to call for obser- 
vation until the hootings of the boysand 
girls who gathered in crowds about him 
convinced him to the contrary. When 
informed of the cause of the hullabal- 
loo, he with great good nature and po- 
liteness disencumbered himself of the 
offending garment and delivered it 
into the hands of a hy-stander to keep 
for him while he went into the house 
of M. Villeroi, the stock-broker, to 
transact some business there. I was 
curious to see more of the mun, and I 
followed him. 

On stepping in he looked about him, 
and in accents that at once told me he 
was from Germany, inquired whether 
a young man of the name of Valdenoir 
had not formerly done business in that 
office. The reply was in the affirma- 
tive, and that he had been drowned. 

“ Ah !—drowned,—yes,” said the 
stranger :-—* well, he is now in the pla- 
net Jupiter.” 

“In the planet Jupiter ?” cried the 
head clerk, opening his eyes. 

“ But whether he is happy or not is 
the mystery,” pursued the German, 
who I soon found out was an astrolo- 
ger—*for Mercury was in the seventh 
house on the night he was drowned— 
and that is ambiguous. Borrowing a 
light from the old mythology, too, we 
should say that Jupiter was the chief 
of the gods—but then, saith Holy 
Writ, the gods of the heathens are 
devils—and Jupiter is thus but an 
arch-demon. I have a book here in 
my pocket—-Jacob Beehmen—which 
—” and he fumbled in five pockets 
successively for the book, which at 
length he was so fortunate as to find. 

“Is the man mad ?” asked one of 
another. 

“In the forty-eighth proposition of 
the book called The Threefold Life of 
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Man, we find it laid down—.” began 
the German. 

“ Who is the writer of that quaint- 
titled volume, sir?” demanded one of 
the secretaries, a flippant /itterateur, who 
translated German poetry and wrote 
German stories for the magazines, and 
therefore deemed himself entitled to 
assume the critic on the present occa- 
sion. 

“ Jacob Beehmen,” said the astrolo- 
ger. 

“ Bemmen?—Van Bemmen, 
Hague banker ?” 

“No, no, sir; this illustrious man 
was a shoemaker.” 

“ Pooh,——un_cordonnier /~—-Made 
shoes for—what country was he of?” 

“ Prussia, sir, had the honor of his 
birth.” 

“ Made pumps for old Freddy ?” 

** Monsieur ?” 

* Made shoes for the royal family ?” 

“I hope not,” said the German: 
“for not one of them was worthy to 
unloose the latchets of his.” 

“ Permit me to look—to review for 
a moment—I am a—judge—” 

The book accordingly was handed 
across the counter by the German. 

“ This is a very poor writer, Doctor 
—leaves out his hyphens—I see a se- 
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micolon in the very second sentence of 
the preface where there should be a 
full stop.” 

“ Sir,” said the German gravely 
“he was one of the profoundest of 
philosophers.” 

“ What did he know of la Charte?” 
demanded the: second clerk, twirling 
his moustache at the German. 

“ Or of Taglioni ?” said the third, 

“Could he grin a hole through a 
frying-pan?” asked an understrapper, 
whose salary had not yet enabled him 
to ascend for amusement from the ta- 
vern to the theatre. 

“ How was he off for soap ?” in. 
quired an errand-boy. 

A series of similar questions recom. 
menced with the head-clerk, and again 
terminated with the errand-boy, I con. 
fess I could not help laughing. As for 
the astrologer, he looked the very pic. 
ture of stupefaction and bewilderment, 
He put his book up into his pocket, 
“ Mein Gott,” said he,as he made his 
way out of the office, “ was ist denn das? 
Sind das Menschen—oder  vielleicht 
Troglodyten?” Shortly afterwards he 
turned down an adjoining street, and [ 
lost sight of him.—Your's mon cher 
Courier Belge. 

B. A. M. 


LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS FROM THE EAST.*—EGYPTIAN MAGIC, 


We have much pleasure in introducing 
to the notice of our readers these most 
agreeable and intelligent volumes. 
They are, in the words of the writer, 
“a simple and faithful record of im- 
pressions as they arose, and incidents 
as they occurred, such as he conceived 
would be read with intense interest at 
home.” Our readers will not regret 
spending an hour with us in skimming 
through these sketches : they have all 
the vividness of reality, and all the 
freshness of personal observation. 

Written in a pleasing, graceful, and 
perfectly unaffected style-—they have 
a charm infinitely beyond that of what 
is termed “fine writing ;” and they 
are not deficient in evidences of ami- 
ability of temper, and correctness of 
feeling pervading the entire. Indeed 
it is long since we have met with vo- 
lumes, with the perusal of which we 
have been more pleased. 

The journey, of which these letters 


are the record, was performed in the 
end of 1836 and the beginning of 1837, 
Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land, were 
traversed by Lord Lindsay, in company 
with his friend and relative Mr. Ram- 
say, who died during the journey, at 
Damascus, Lord Lindsay’s preface 
contains a touching tribute to the me- 
mory of his fellow traveller; and ex- 
tracts from his journal are frequently 
introduced. 

Our readers must not expect that in 
glancing over these volumes we shall 
stop to occupy either ourselves or them 
by political or antiquarian disquisitions, 
Lord Lindsay indeed has left us but 
little excuse for such a course. The 
truth is, that until Mr. Lane’s book, 
on the Manners and Customs of 
the Egyptians, appeared, the living 
Egypt had been neglected for the 
dead—the little attention that was 
bestowed on her, was for the sake 
of her political relations, We have 
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abundance about ancient temples, 
and her undecipherable herioglyphics 
—we heard something of the liberal 
reforms of Mohammed Ali, and of 
the glorious prospects opening on re- 
generate Egypt ; but of the manners of 
the people of Cuiro or Alexandria we 
knew little or nothing. The pyramids 
and the temples occupied the attention 
of travellers—and the modern men who 
dwelt on the banks of the Nile, were 
regarded as mere accidental appenda- 

es to the country which it was scarcely 
worth while to notice. 

Now, we confess, we are not without 
our curiosity as to the present race of 
Egyptians, We will not go so far as 
to say, that a living Egyptian is as 
worthy of attention as a mummy ; but 
we wish occasionally, while the travel- 
ler muses among the tombs of the dead, 
to be reminded that there are some 
living in his neighbourhood. Lord 
Lindsay's volumes contain just the re- 
cord of what he saw and felt, and ac- 
cordingly the ancient and the modern— 
the inmates of the catacombs und of the 
streets occupy alternately his attention. 
We shall follow him through some of 
his ramblings—as those of a traveller 
in search of entertainment; and we 
opine the majority of our readers will 
pardon us for dispensing with essays on 
the hieroglyphics or the pyramids. 
We shull select the passages from the 
letters exactly as they strike us, 

At Cairo our travellers were pre- 
sented by the British Consul General 
to the celebrated reforming Pasha. 
Lord Lindsay appears to have formed 
no very high opinion of his highness, 
or his mode of government. 


“ We have received the kindest atten- 
tions from every one. Colonel Campbell, 
our Consul-General, has procured us 
every thing we could desire in the way 
of passports, firmans, &c. He introduced 
us to the Pasha a few evenings ago; as 
it isnow Ramadan (the Turkish lent, 
during which they fast all day, and feast 
all night), he receives after sunset. We 
visited the old spider in his den, the cita- 
del, where he ensnared and murdered the 
Mamalukes. Ascending a broad marble 
passage on an inclined plane (the substi- 
tute for a stair-case), and traversing a 
lofty anti-chamber, crowded with attend- 
ants, we found ourselves in the presence- 
chamber; a noble saloon, richly orna- 
mented, but without an article of furniture 
except a broad divan, or sofa, extending 
round the three sides of the room: in 
one corner of which squatted his highness 
Mohammed Ali, Six wax-candles, ten 
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feet high, stood in a row in the centre of 
the hall, yet gave but little light. 

“ About half an hour's conversation 
ensued between Colonel Campbell and 
the Pasha, chiefly statistical and interest- 
ing, as showing his singular and intimate 
knowledge, extending to the minutest 
details, of every thing guing on in his 
dominions. He does, in fact, every thing 
himself; he has made a great deal of 
Egypt considered as his private property, 
but at the expense of the people, who 
are fewer in number, and those few far 
more miserable than they were before his 
time. 

*«« And how could it be otherwise? He 
‘has drained the country of all the work- 
ing men. He pressed them as sailors, 
soldiers, workmen, &c. and nobody can 
be sure of his own security for a day. 
His system appears to be infamous, and 
the change which has taken place in the 
general appearance of the country within 
a few years, is said to be extraordinary. 
Every where the land is falling out of cul- 
tivation; villages are deserted, houses fall- 
ing to ruin, and the people disappearing. 

‘«* He taxes all the means of industry, 
and of its improvement; and then taxes 
the product. Irrrigation is the great 
means of cultivation and fertility; he 
therefore charges fifteen dollars’ tax upon 
every Persian wheel; and as the people 
can find a way of avoiding it by manual 
labour, raising the water ina very curious 
way by the pole and bucket, he laysa 
tax of seven dollars and a half even on 
that simple contrivance. 


««¢ He then, in the character of uni- 
versal land-proprietor in his dominions, 
orders what crop shall be sown, herein 
consulting his own interest solely, in di- 
rect opposition to that of his people. He 
settles the price of the crop, at which the 
cultivator is obliged to sell it to him, for 
he can sell it to no one else; and if he 
wishes to keep any himself, he is obliged 
to buy it back from government at the 
new rate, which the Pasha has fixed for 
its sale—of course many per cents, dearer 
than when he bought it. Numberless 
are his little tricks for saving money; e. g. 
when he has to receive money, it has 
always to be paid in advance; taxes par- 
ticularly he collects always just before 
the plague breaks out; so that though 
the people die, he has their money. In 
payiog the troops and others, it is vice 
versa, he pays after date, and gains also 
upon the deaths, 


«« ¢ We have heard much at home of the 
reforming enlightened spirit of Moham- 
med Ali; but what is it founded on? It 
looks more like a great and sudden blaze, 
before the whole is extinguished and falls 
into total darkness; and whether this is 
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to happen at his death, or before, seems 
the only question—it seems not to be far 
distant. Last year he had no money 
(and he pushed hard for it) to pay his 
troops and dependents; and this year he 
will have no more than he had last. 

“*He has forced the riches of the 
country prem: iturely, and to an extent 
they could not bear, at the same time 
removing the means of their reproduc- 
tion ; and thus he has procured the pre- 
sent means of prosecuting the really 
wonderful, and what, in other circum- 
stances, would have been the useful and 
beneficial improvements and institutions, 
which we have heard so much of, and 
which certainly strike a traveller much. 

“‘¢It is to the unprincipled roguery 
and ignorance of his European advisers 
and officials that most of this waste and 
expense is to be charged. His counsellors 
consist of all the needy emigrants from 
France and Italy, who are sc outed, or in 
bad odour at home, and who have the 
assurance to pretend to be what they are 
not here, where detection is difficult, and 
where success is their fortune for life. 
Ideas of the most extravagant kind, such 
as that of damming up the Nile, and 
others, on which he has thrown away 
many hundred thousands of pounds, have 
been put into his head by these speculat- 
ing adventurers, who fill their own poc- 
kets by it, and thus prey upon the coun- 
try. 

«©¢ A man, who has received the edu- 
cation of a scribe or clerk, comes out, 
talks of cotton-growing, and soon rises 
to the head of the cotton department : 
another, who has thought of nothing but 
ttfade or manufacturing, is put into the 
engineering office ; and ‘thus every thing 
is mismanaged. The English - no 
longer employed in his service; he has 
found them too hard to deal with, too 
honourable and straightforward, not ~~ 
ple and promising enough. Mr. Hill i 
the only one here who understands en- 
gineering, and is now dismissed from his 
service. A steam-engine has been sent 
out; three years have passed, and its un- 
dertaker cannot put it up, though con- 
stantly at work. Mr. Hill has offered 
to do it in a week; but his offer is not 
allowed to reach'the Pasha’s ear.’ But 
enough of this—the prospect is very 
cheerless.” 


’ 


Lord Lindsay fears that “there is 
nothing likely to be permanent of the 
few real improvements the Pasha has 
introduced here. Histories only are 
likely to survive him.” He has planted 
two hundred thousand olives in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo ; and expects 
that in a few years they will yield him 
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a dollar a tree. Among the real re. 
forms attributable to the Pasha, Lord 
Lindsay reckons the change in the 
treatment of Christian strangers, 


«In one respect, however, a great and 
happy change has taken place; the insults 
Christians were formerly subject to are 
now unknown. Whatever be one’s opi- 
nion of the Pasha’s domestic policy, tra. 
vellers owe him much; for throuchout 
his dominions (in Egypt and Syria at 
least) they may travel in the Frank 
dress with perfect safety. What would 
old Sandys or Lithgow have said, had 
any one prophesied in their days that two 

3ritons would, in 1836, walk openly 
through Cairo, preceded by a native ser. 
vant, “clearing the road before them by 
gentle hints, indiscriminately administered 
to donkeys and Moslemin, to get out of 
the Giaour’s way ?” 


A note to this passage contains the 
following amusing extract, from an old 
traveller's account : 


“Here I may fitly take occasion to 
teach those that purpose to travel into 
Turkey, how to behave themselves, If 
they be set upon by thieves, they may 
defend themselves, if they be strong 
enough; but if they be polling Officers, 
they must not be contradicted. But 
neither in their cities, nor in their travels, 
may they strike again, though they be 
abused and beaten by any man, except 
they be thieves and robbers ; for if they 
do, they shall either be put to death, or 
have their hand cut off. Neither if a 
man receive a box oa the ear at any of 
their hands, must he give one bad word, 
or look frowning upon him that smote 
him; for then he will strike him again, 
and say, ‘ What, Goure; dost thou curse 
me? and wish the devil had me?’ But 
he must kiss his beard, or the skirt of his 
garment, and smile upon him, and thea 
he will let him pass.” 


We pass by, for the present, an ac- 
count of his interview with the magi- 
cian, as this is a subject upon which 
we have something more to say. The 
following will be read with much in 
terest :-— 


« Caviglia is working here, aud we are 
now his guests. He has palisadoed off 
a little citadel for himself; the chambers 
consisting of tombs excavated in the rock 
on which the Pyramids are built. After 
our descent, he is going to cicerone us 
through this monument of pride, science, 
or superstition—who knows which? It 
was building while Abraham was i 
Egypt: Joseph and his brethren must 
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have seen the sun set behind it every day 
they sojourned in Egypt; it must have 
been the last object Moses and the de- 
parting Israelites lost sight of, as they 
quitted the land of bondage; Pythagoras, 
Herodotus, Alexander, the Caliphs — 
it has been the gall of nations! lost 
nations have pilgrimised to its foot, and 
looked up, as their common ancestors did 
before them, in awe and humility—and 
now, two strangers, from the “-ultima 
Thule” of the ancients, Britain, severed 
from the whole world by a watery line, 
which they considered it impious to trans- 
gress, stand here on the summit, and, 
looking round, see a desert where once 
the “cloud-capt towers, the georgeous 
palaces,” the temples and tombs of Mem- 
phis arose in their calm beauty, and Wis- 
dow dwelt among the groves of palm and 
acacia—solitary now and deserted except 
by the wandering Arab and his camel. 


Midnight: Caviglia’s Tomb, 


« After dining with Caviglia, dear 
A , to continue my yarn, we started 
by moonlight for the Pyramid, in com- 
pany with the Genius Loci, and duly 
provided with candles for exploration. I 
must premise that Caviglia, whose extra- 
ordinary discoveries you are doubtless well 
acquainted with, has just been set to work 
again by Colonel Vyse, Mr. Sloane, and 
Colonel Campbell, our Consul-General 
at Cairo. He is at present attempting 
to make further discoveries in the Great 
Pyramid ; and as soon as he gets a firman 
from the Pasha, intends to attack the 
others. 

“ The shape of this Pyramid has been 
compared to ‘four equilateral triangles, 
on a square basis, mutually inclining to- 
wards each other till they meet ina point.’ 
‘ Lincoln’s-Inn fields, the area of which 
corresponds to its base, wholly filled up 
with an edifice higher by a third than 
St. Paul's, may give some idea of its 
dimensions.’ 

“ The entrance is on the northern face 
of the Pyramid, on the sixteenth step, 
though you can ride up to it, such im- 
mense mounds of fallen stones have accu- 
mulated at the base. A long, low pas- 
sage, most beautifully cut and polished, 
runs downwards, above 260 feet, at an 
angle of twenty-seven degrees, to a large 
hall, sixty feet long, directly under the 
centre of the Pyramid, cut out of rock, 
and never, it would appear, finished. 
This was discovered by Caviglia; the 
passage before this time, was supposed to 
end about half-way down, being blocked 
up with stones at the point where another 
passage meets it, running upwards at the 
same angle of 27, and by which you 
might mount in a direct line to the grand 


gallery, and from that to the king’s cham. 
ber, where stands the sarcophagus, nearly 
in the centre of the pile; were it not for 
three or four blocks of granite that have 
been slid down from above, in order to 
stop it up. 

“ By climbing through a_ passage, 
forced, as it is supposed, by the Caliph 
Mamoun, you wind round these blocks 
of granite into the passage, so that, with 
the exception of ten or twelve feet, you 
do in fact follow the original line of as- 
cent; we descended by it. Close to the 
opening of this passage on the grand gal- 
lery is the mouth of a well, about 200 
feet deep, by which we ascended from 
the neighbourhood of the great lower 
hall. Two or three persons had de- 
scended it before Caviglia’s time, but he 
cleared it out to the full depth that his 
predecessors had reached, and, believing 
it went still deeper, hearing a hollow 
sound as he stamped on the bottom, he 
attempted to excavate there, but was 
obliged to desist on account of the exces- 
sive heat, which neither he nor the Arabs 
could stand. 

“ Think what his delight must have 
been, when, in the course of clearing the 
passage which, I mentioned to you, leads 
directly from the great lower hall, smell- 
ing a strong smell of sulphur, and re- 
membering he had burnt some in the 
well to purify the air, he dug in that di- 
rection, and found a passage leading right 
into the bottom of the well, where the 
ropes, pick-axes, &c., &c., were lying that 
he had left there in despair, on abandon- 
ing the idea of further excavation in that 
direction as hopeless. 

«“ Up this weil, as I said, we climbed, 
holding a rope, and fixing our feet in 
holes cut in the stone; the upper part of 
the ascent was very difficult, and bats in 
numbers came tumbling down onus; but 
at last we landed safely in the grand gal- 
lery, a noble nondescript of an apart- 
ment, very lofty, narrowing towards the 
roof, and most beautifully chiselled; it 
ends, towards the south, in a staircase, if 
I may so term an inclined plane, with 
notches cut in the surface for the feet to 
hold by ; the ascent is perilous, the stone 
being as polished and slippery as glass; 
before ascending, however, we proceeded 
by another beautifully worked passage, 
cut directly under the staircase, to a 
handsome room, called the queen’s cham- 
ber. Returning to the gallery, we 
mounted the inclined plane to the king’s 
chamber, directly over the queen’s. The 
passage leading to it was defended by a 
portcullis now destroyed, but you see the 
groovesit fell into, His majesty’s cham- 
ber isa noble apartment, cased with enor« 
mous slabs of granite, twenty feet high; 
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nine similar ones (seven large and two 
half-sized) form the ceiling. 

« At the west end stands the sarcopha- 
gus, which rings, when struck, like a bell. 
From the north and south sides, respec- 
tively, of this room branch two small 
oblong-square passages, like air-holes, 
cut through the granite slabs, and slant- 
ing upwards—the first for eighty feet in 
a zigzag direction, the other for one hun- 
dred and twenty. 

« It is Caviglia’s present object to dis- 
cover whither these lead, Being unable 
to pierce the granite, he has begun cut- 
ting sideways into the limestone at the 
point where the granite casing of the 
chamber ends, has reached the northern 
passage at the point where itis continued 
through the limestone, and is cutting a 
large one below it, so that the former 
runs like a groove in the roof of the lat- 
ter, and he has only to follow it as 
a guide, and cut away till he reaches 
the denouement.—‘ Now,’ says Cavig- 
lia, ¢ I will show you how I hope to find 
out where the southern passage leads to.’ 

«« Returning to the landing-place at 
the top of the grand staircase, we mounted 
a ricketty ladder to the narrow passage 
that leads to Davison’s chamber, so named 
after the English consul at Algiers, who 
discovered it seventy years ago; it is di- 
rectly above the king’s chamber, the ceil- 
ing of the one forming, it would appear, 
the floor of the other. ‘The ceiling of 
Davison’s chamber consists of eight stones, 
beautifully worked, and this ceiling, which 
is solow that you can only sit cross- 
legged under it, Caviglia believes to be 
the floor of another large room above it, 
which he is now trying to discover, ‘To 
this room he concludes the little passage 
leads that branches from the south side 
of the king’s chamber. He has accord- 
ingly dug down the calcareous stone at 
the further end of Davison’s chamber, in 
hopes of meeting it; once found, it will 
probably lead him to the place he is in 
quest of.” 


Still more interesting than this de- 
scription of their descent into the pyra- 
mid is the following account of Cavig- 
lia himself :— 


« After ablutions, &c., we drank tea, 
delicious tea! in Caviglia’s tent; a can- 
dle stuck in a bottle enlightened our re- 
past, but dark, mystical, and unearthly 
was our conversation,—a sequel to the 
lecture he had given us inside the py- 
ramid, pointing out an end, a hidden pur- 
pose, a secret meaning in every nook, 
cranny, and passage of the structure—the 
scene, he told us, of initiation into the 
ancient Egyptian mysteries. 

“ We had him to breakfast two or 


three days ago at Cairo, and I had had a 
long confab with him before that. Livin 
ashe has done, so solitary, I should rather 
say, in such society as that of the old 
Pharaohs of Egypt, their pyramids his 
home, and that strange enigma of a 
sphinx his fellow-watcher at their feet, 
he has become, to use his own expression, 
‘tout a-fait pyramidale’ in dress, feature, 
manner, thought, and language. We 
are told that in Ceylon there are insects 
that take the shape and colour of the 
branch or leaf they feed upon— Caviglia 
seems to partake of their nature, he is 
really assimilating to a pyramid. His 
history is very curious: * As a young 
man,’ he told us this evening, ‘je lisais 
Voltaire, Jean Jacques, Diderot—et je 
me croyais philosophe’—he came to Egypt 
—the Pyramids, Moses, and the Holy 
Scriptures converted him, ‘et muainte- 
nant,’ said he, ¢ je suis tout Biblique.’ I 
have seldom met with a man so tho- 
roughly imbued with the Bible; the 
saving truths of the Gospel, man’s lost 
condition by the fall of Adam, Christ's 
voluntary death to expiate our sins, our 
inability to save ourselves, and the ne- 
cessity of our being born again of the 
Holy Spirit—every one of these doctrines 
he avowed this evening; he seems to 
cling to them, and to love our blessed 
Saviour with the simplicity of a 
child—he never names him without re- 
verence; but on these doctrines, this 
rock, as a foundation, he has reared a 
pyramid of the most extraordinary mys- 
ticisin—astrology, magnetism, magic (his 
familiar studies), its corner-stones, while 
on each face of the airy vision he sees in- 
scribed in letters of light, invisible to all 
but himself, elucidatory texts of Scrip- 
ture, which he read off to us, with un- 
doubting contidence, in support of his po- 
sitions, 

« Every religious truth, in short, un- 
essential to salvation, is in his eyes 
fraught with mysticism, His memory is 
as accurate asa Presbyterian minister's 
—every text he quoted was prefaced by 
a reference to the chapter and verse 
where it occurs. He loves the Arabs, 
and looks forward to their conversion and 
civilization as the accomplishment of the 
prophecies that * there shall be a highway 
out of Egypt to Assyria’ in that day 
when ¢ Israel shall be a third with Egypt 
and Assyria, even a blessing in the midst 
of the land’—when the Lord shall. have 
‘set his hand the second time to recover 
the remnant of his people from Assyria, 
from Egypt, from Pathros, from Cush,’ 
&c., and shall bless the assembled myri- 
ads, saying, ‘ Blessed be Egypt, my peo- 
ple, and Assyria, the work of my hands, 
and Israel, mine inheritance.’ 
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« He quoted these remarkable prophe- 
cies, and I had the pleasure of telling 
him I looked forward to their speedy 
fulfilment with the same interest as him- 
self.* 

«1 must wish my dear A good 
night. You can have no idea how com- 
fortably we are lodged here. The rock 
is honeycombed with tombs, but this one 
has been cleared out, furnished with mats, 

lass-windows, &c. &c. Caviglia seems 
really to enjoy himself in his little for- 
tress; the Arabs are very fond of hin— 
he is monarch of all he surveys, knows 
his fame, and enjoys it—and long may he 
do so! He is now sixty-six, but still 
hale, active, and hearty. He hates Cairo, 
he says; the noise and bustle distract 
him, and he is quite happy here with his 
pyramids, his mysticism, and his Bible.” 


From Cairo our travellers proceeded 
up the Nile to. Thebes ; we regret that 
we cannot find room for any of the de- 
scriptions of the antiquities of this 
wonderful place.. They continued 
their voyage a considerable way up 
the river, as far, indeed, as it was pos- 
sible for them to take their boat. On 
their return, they narrowly escaped 
drowning by the accidental breaking 
of the rope which held their boat in its 
passage down one of the rapids, For- 
tunately their boat struck sideways 
against a sunk rock, and this check 
gave time to arrest its progress down 
the current. The entire journey was 
full of striking adventures ; but our 
travellers returned to Cairo in safety, 
after having spenttwo months in their 
journey to the upper region of the 
Nile. 

From Cuiro to Jerusalem our travel- 
lers journeyed across the desert, passed 
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Mount Sinai, about thé exact site of 
which there seems no little uncertainty, 
and being detained three weeks at the 
convent of St. Catherine’s by an acci- 
dent which happened to their Arab 
attendant Abdallah. Some passages 
in their journey through the desert are 
interesting. The following is the ac- 
count of their visit to St. Catherine’s :— 

«In a few minutes more, advancing 
up @ narrow ravine at the extremity of 
the plain, and passing the garden with its 
lofty cypresses, we arrived under the 
walls of the convent of St. Catherine, a 
regular monastic fortress—it has exactly 
the appearance of one, and is, indeed, de- 
fended by guns against the Arabs. A 
window, under a projecting shed, was 
presently opened, and a rope (Sir Frede- 
rick Henniker calls it a halter) dropped, 
by which, first our luggage and letter of 
introduction from the Greek convent at 
Cairo, and then ourselves, were hoisted up 
by a windlass; there was a door, but 
it is walled up, for, whenever it was 
opened, which only took place on the ar- 
rival of the Archbishop, the Bedouins 
have the right of entrance. For this 
reason the Archbishops always reside at 
Cairo. 

“ The monks are obliged to supply the 
Bedouins with bread @ discretion, and an 
ample provision in that kind was lowered 
to them after our ascent. No Arabs are 
ever allowed to enter except the servants 
of the convent. The maxim ‘quis cus. 
todiat ipsos custodes’ is literally acted 
upon here; our conference with Hussein, 
the Sheikh, or chief protector of the con- 
vent, about conveyance to Akaba, was 
carried on through a hole in the wall; 
we squatted on one side, and he stood on 
the other—it was like talking through a 
key-hole. 


* «* Caviglia told me that he had pushed his studies in magic, animal magnetism, 


&c., to an extent which had nearly killed him—to the very verge, he said, of what 
is forbidden to man to know; and it was only the purity of his intentions which 
saved him, He told me he could have the power of performing all the magical rites 
formerly practised, only that by the coming of our Saviour every thing of minor de- 
gree was included, and it would now be a profanation to attempt such things. 

“ * Now one is very apt to call such a man a monomaniac on this particular point, 
and I should not know well how to reply to any one who should do so. He gave 
us a sort of history of his life; he had come out a perfect infidel to Egypt; he had 
curiosity about the Pyramids, and on being told that they did not make attempts at 
discovery, because the devil was there, « If it’s only the devil,” said he, “I shull not 
trouble myself about him,” and so descended to the well, and made the discoveries he 
showed us. By reading, first of all, the works of the Greek philosophers, and then 
the Bible, he has become, as he said, « peu a peu Bibliste et Chretien.” 

“* Yet he has strange, unearthly ideas which seem to open up to you, as he says 
them, whole vistas of unheard of ground, which close up again as suddenly, so that 
one can hardly know what his theories are. He says it would be highly dangerous 
to communicate them, and looks mystical, but evidently does not like to speak on the 


subject, and, otherwise, loves a good, hearty laugh and joke as much as any one,’”— 
Mr, Ramsay's Journal. 
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“ We were received by the Superior 
and some of the monks on the landing- 
place, but could not answer their greet- 
ing, nor make ourselves understood till 
Missirie came up, not one of them, appa- 
rently, speaking any language that we 
were acquainted with. Modern Greek 
and Arabic seem to be the only tongues 
in use here. The Superior, a fine old 
man, with a mild, benevolent counte- 
nance, a long beard and immense musta- 
choes (sadly in need of Princess Parizade’s 
scissors), showed us to our apartment, 
carpeted and divanned in the eastern 
style, and adorned by a print of the Vir- 
gin and Child, with a lamp burning be- 
fore it; we sat down with him, and he 
welcomed us kindly to Mount Sinai. 
He is a Greek from Candia; I had the 
pleasure of informing him a day or two 
afterwards, when he told me of his birth- 
place, thatan ancestor of mine, Sir Alex- 
ander de Lindesay of Glenesk, a brave 
and adventurous knight, died there on 
his pilgrimage to the ‘Holy Sepulchre, in 
1382. Dried fruit and raki, a strong 
brandy made from dates, were presented 
to us while dinner was in preparation— 
maugre, it being Lent. 

“ Father Dimitri ciceronied us over the 
convent two or three days afterwards. It 
resembles a little fortified town, irregu- 
larly built on the steep side of the moun- 
tain, and surrounded by lofty walls; the 
passages and courts are kept very neat and 
clean; balconies with wooden balustrades 
run round each area, on which the doors 
of the several apartments open; texts of 
Scripture are inscribed on the walls in 
every direction—in inextricably con- 
tracted Greek, 

“ The principal church, built by the 
Emperor Justinian, the founder of the 
convent, is really beautiful; the richly 
ornamented roof is supported by rows of 
granite pillars barbarously whitewashed— 
the pavement of marble; the walls are 
covered with portraits of saints, the Vir- 
gin and Child, and scenes from the Bible, 
in the old Greek style of the middle ages; 
most of them are modern, but some very 
ancieut and very interesting for the his- 
tory of the art; they are almost all in 
good preservation, The dome of the 
choir displays in Mosaic work, said to 
be contemporary with Justinian, the 
transfiguration of our Saviour. The 
chapels are also full of paintings, some 
of them Russian, but in the same style, 
The nave is lighted by a superb silver 
chandelier, presented by Elizabeth of 
Russia, and I saw several candlelabra of 
great beauty. The reading-desks, &c, 
are of tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl 
inlaid. In the choir is preserved the 
coflin ia which St, Catherine’s bones are 
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said to repose, and the silver lid of a sar. 
cophagus, embossed with the portrait of 
Anne of Russia, who intended being bu- 
ried here, 

“ We put off our shoes from off our 
feet before approaching the most revered 
spot on Mount Sinai, or rather Hore} 
(as they call this part of the mountain), 
where our Lord is said to have appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush. This 
little chapel is gorgeously ornamented; a 
New Testament in modern Greek, with 
superbly embossed covers, lies on the al. 
tar; behindit, they show—not exactly the 
burning bush, but a shrub which they say 
has flourished there ever since—its lineal 
descendant. The kind, hospitable monks 
are not to blame—they believe as the 
tale has been handed down to them; but 
on what authority, we must again and 
again ask, are these spots pointed out as 
the scenes mentioned in the Bible? 

«“ The monks are summoned to their 
different services by striking with a mal- 
let on a piece of wood suspended in one 
of the upper galleries. Two small bells 
of Russian manufacture, and very sweet 
tone, hang there also. 

* Close to the church rises the minaret 
of a mosque! built, for the nonce, three 
centuries ago, when the convent was 
threatened by the Paynim Soldan of 
Egypt; he spared the convent for its 
sake. Itis plain and unornamented—the 
contrast of a Scotch kirk to an Italian 
cathedral—and is seldom used unless 
some Turkish pilgrim of rank visit Mount 
Sinai, The refectory is a spacious apart- 
ment—a world too wide for the shrunk 
body corporate of St. Catherine’s vota- 
ries. There are only twenty-two monks 
now. One of them reads to his com- 
panions while they dine; I saw a large 
tolio « Synagogue,’ as it is called, of pas- 
sages from the Fathers, printed at Ve- 
nice, lying on the desk, and several other 
religious volumes in a small book-case, 

* In the Archbishop's apartment, now 
usedas the treasury, we were showna most 
beautiful manuscript of the, Gospels in 
Greek, on vellum, in uncial, or capital, let- 
ters of gold; I thought the good Father 
would never have done turning over the 
preliminary leaves of illuminations, and 
arranging the silk screens interposed be- 
tween them. Would that it were in the 
British Museum! I wonder whether it 
has ever been collated. 

“ | was disappointed in the library of 
the convent, finding no very ancient 
Greek manuscripts or valuable printed 
books ; a manuscript of Saint Chrysos- 
tom, in a great number of folio volumes, 
all, apparently, in the same hand-writing, 
interested me most. There are many 
MSS. of the Scriptures in Greek, and 
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some in Sclavonic of portions of the 
Bible; many Arabic manuscripts also, all 
of which were examined by Burckhardt. 
The books are arranged alphabetically in 
large cases.” 

Of the Bedouin Arabs, Lord Lind- 
say gives the following character :— 


« The Bedouins feel no shame in beg- 
ging, and unless met firmly at first, will 
prove very troublesome to a traveller, 
They are perfect children in their de- 
mands ; fancy their asking us for kohol, 
or antimony for tinging the eyelids, in 
the middle of the desert! Thus much 
premised, they possess many fine and 
generous qualities, in which the belladeen, 
or town-Arabs, are very deficient ;—they 
will cheat, lie, stoop to any meanness, to 
win in a bargain, but, once struck, they 
will perform it faithfully; they will 
plunder without mercy the traveller they 
casually meet in the desert, but one might 
trust one’s life to a Bedouin, after having 
struck hands and eaten with him. 

« So secure is property in the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, that, on a tree going to 
Akaba, we found a cloak still hanging 
up untouched, which some traveller had 
left there more than three weeks before, 
when we first travelled that road. I have 
no doubt it is still hanging there, unless 
the owner has reclaimed it. The Sheikhs, 
like the Forty Thieves, have much 
wealth in rich dresses, &c., laid up in 
caves in different parts of the peninsula; 
the situation of these is well known, and 
they are merely secured by wooden locks, 
but no one, I believe, ever heard of their 
being violated. The vices of towns are 
said to be almost unknown among them. 
Like all mankind, they have much good 
and much evil mixed up in their compo- 
sition, but their vices seem to be of a less 
debasing character than those of any 
other orientals. 

“ Our guides were, for the most part, 
cheerful, good-humoured fellows, very 
handsome, with a wild and fierce ex. 
pression of countenance, quite in cha- 
racter with the race whose hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
their's, We found them, however, by no 
means the hardy set we expected.” 


We must make room for some of the 
passages describing the sacred spots of 


the Holy Land :— 


“ At half-past seven that evening, we 
reached Bethlehem. It stands on the 
slope of a hill, of dificult ascent, at least 
by night. The stars were out, but it was 
still unusually light as we entered the 
town, and proceeded to the Spanish Con- 
vent, a large fortress-like building, where 
Wwe were kindly welcomed, and ushered 
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into a very handsome apartment. The 
venerable Superior presently came to see us, 
and grew very talkative. He honoured 
us with his company to breakfast the 
next morning, and we afterwards visited 
the church and the supposed Cave of the 
Nativity, gorgeous all—but what most 
touched me was the simple tribute of 
several little children, who, speaking in a 
whisper, and with awe in their faces, 
lighted their little bodkins of tapers at 
the large candles, and stuck them at 
their sides. The solemn chanting, the 
procession of the dark-robed monks, the 
confessionals—with all the pageantry I 
had been so familiar with in Italy—so 
strangely blended with the turbans and 
oriental costume of the Armenian, Arab, 
and Greek Christians—one might have 
fancied that the east and west had met by 
common consent, to worship the star of 
Israel at its rising; but, alas! it was 
Saint Mark’s worship they were cele- 
brating that morning, and the prostrations 
I witnessed on the spot said to have been 
knelt upon by the Magi were to the 
Virgin Mary,—not to her Saviour, 

“We mounted for Jerusalem about 
eight—a lovely cloudless morning. As 
we were starting from the Convent walls, 
a marriage party came past, or, rather, a 
crowd of women and children, some of 
them very pretty, all gaily dressed and 
unveiled, and singing a most discordant 
epithalamium—to meet the bride at the 
church door, and convey her home. 
While they awaited her appearance, two 
parties detached themselves from the 
throng, the one dancing round and round, 
hand in hand, as in some unsophisticated 
nooks of merry England they were pro- 
hably doing at that very moment round 
the Maypole, for it was May-morning— 
the other, their arms linked, advancing 
towards them, and retreating, in regular 
measure; the song going on all the time. 
Presently the bride came out, veiled from 
head to foot, and mounted her horse ; 
her companions closed round her, and the 
procession moved on. We sat on our 
camels enjoying the scene, and expended 
not a little gunpowder in her honour; to 
her death she will remember the nuptial 
honours paid her by the English. 

“ You can scarcely imagine what a 
cheerful aspect the rich and varied cos- 
tumes both of men and women, parti- 
cularly the latter, impart to these towns 
of Palestine; the contrast is delightful 
to us, so long accustomed to the dull blue 
cloaks and veiled faces of the Egyptian 
women, 

“ Riding slowly on to Jerusalem, we 
met numbers of most picturesque-looking 
white-bearded old men, and many lovely 


children. One of them, particularly, a 
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Russian boy, taking off his fur cap to 
return our salutation, with his flowing 
ringlets and sweet face, reminded me of 
one of Raphael’s angels. We met many 
parties too of Turks, Armenians, and 
Greeks, pilgrimising—the former to 
Rachel's tomb, the latter to Bethlehem. 
Some saluted us with ¢ Bon viaggio,’ and 
‘ Benvenuti Signori!’ others with the 
emphatic ‘ Salam,’ ‘ Peace !’ or by simply 
laying the hand on the heart in the 
graceful oriental fashion. It was de- 
lightful thus to be welcomed in the City 
of Peace by men of all creeds and coun- 
tries, a sort of anticipation of the happy 
time when all nations will go up to wor- 
ship One God at Jerusalem, and all will 
receive the welcome of the heart as well 
as the lip. 

*« The view, looking back on Beth- 
lehem, as you ascend the northern hills, 
is exceedingly beautiful ; to the east it is 
bounded by the long unbroken ridge of 
the mountains of Moab, hemming in the 
Dead Sea, which seems much nearer 
than it really is. The road winds, at 
first, between olive and fig gardens, but 
they soon give way toa succession of 
stony hills; in forty minutes we passed 
a dilapidated Turkish tomb, called 
Rachel'’s,—*‘ As for me,’ said dying Jacob, 
* Rachel died by me in the land of 
Canaan, in the way, when yet there was 
but a little way to come unto Epbrath; 
and I buried her there in the way to 
Ephrath—the same is Bethlehem,’ In all 
probability it marks the spot of her death ; 
there are many Turkish graves around 
it. Soon afterwards, we passed the 
Greek Convent of Mar Elias, and came 
in sight of Jerusalem! Approaching 
nearer, and descending towards Mount 
Zion, the situation fully answered my 
expectations; the view from this point, 
embracing the Sacred Hill, the valley of 
Hinnom, the Mount of Olives, and the 
Dead Sea, is at once magnificent and 
beautiful, independent of the associations 
that render it the most interesting to be 
seen on earth, except perhaps that from 
the Mount of Olives, where our Saviour 
wept over Jerusalem. 

« Of Jerusalem I have but little to say ; 
we took no cicerones. There is no mis- 
taking the principal features of the 
scenery; Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, down which 
the brook Kedron still flows during the 
rainy season, and the Mount of Otives, 
are recognised at once; the Arab village 
Siloan represents Siloam, and the waters 
of Siloa still flow fast by the oracle of 
God. A grove of eight magnificent and 
very ancient olive-trees at the foot of the 
Mount, and near the bridge over the 
Kedron, is pointed out as the Garden of 


Gethsemane ; occupying the very spot 
one’s eyes would turn to, looking up 
from the page of Scripture. It was the 
only monkish legend I listened to,— 
Throughout the Holy Land we tried 
every spot pointed out as the scene of 
Scriptural events by the words of the 
Bible, the only safe guide-book in this 
land of ignorance and superstition, where 
a locality has been assigned to every in. 
cident recorded in it—to the spot where 
the cock crew at Peter’s denial of our 
Saviour, nay, to the house of Dives in 
the parable. Yet, while I question the 
truth, I would: not impugn the poetry of 
some of these traditions, or deny that 
they add a peculiar and most thrilling 
interest to the scenes to which they are 
attached—loca sancta, indeed, when we 
think of them as shrines hallowed by the 
pilgrimages and the prayers of ages, 

« There is no spot (you will not now 
wonder at my saying so) at, or near Je. 
rusalem, half so interesting as the Mount 
of Olives, and, on the other hand, from 
no other point is Jerusalem seen to such 
advantage. Oh! what a relief it was to 
quit its narrow, filthy, ill-paved streets 
for that lovely hill, climbing it by the 
same rocky path our Saviour and his 
faithful few so often trod, and resting on 
its brow as they did, when their divine 
instructor, looking down on Jerusalem in 
her glory, uttered those memorable pro- 
phecies of her fall, of his second Advent, 
and of the final judgment, which we 
should ever brood over in our hearts as 
a warning voice, bidding us watch and be 
ready for his coming! Viewed from the 
Mount of Olives, like Cairo from the 
hills on the edge of the Eastern desert, 
Jerusalem is still a lovely, a majestic ob- 
ject; but her beauty is external only, 
and, like the bitter apples of Sodom, she 
is found fall of rottenness within,— 


*In Earth's dark circlet once the precious gem 
Of Living Light—Oh, fallen Jerusalem |’ 


But her king, in his own good time, will 
raise her from the dust. 


« Nor is there, thank God! any doubt 
about Bethany, the home of that happy 
family, so peculiarly our Lord's friends 
during his latter years—his own home, 
indeed, during his last visit to Jerusalem. 
It is a sweet retired spot, beautifully 
situated on the slope of a hill to the 
south of Mount Olivet. The path to 
Jerusalem winds round the Mount, and 
through the vale of Jehoshaphat, pre- 
cisely, to all appearance, as it did when 
the Messiah rode thither in regal but 
humble triumph, and the people strewed 
their garments and branches in the way. 
They show you the tomb of ‘Lazarus, an 
excavation in the rock, to which you 
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descend by many steps. It lies to the 
west of the town, and cannot therefore, 
I think, be the spot. When Mary rose 
up hastily and went out to meet our 
Saviour coming from Jericho, the Jews 
thought she was going to the grave to 
weep there; the sepulchre must there- 
fore have been to the east of the city, 
and in fact I saw two or three ancient 
tombs by the way-side in that direction, 
ove of which may have been Lazarus’s. 

« The road to Jericho, beyond Bethany, 
runs between bleak stony mountains, 
dreariness itself, a fit scene for our Lord’s 
parable of the good Samaritan. We 
emerged from them into the valley of the 
Jordan, about six hours from Jerusalem, 
and presently passed a singular-looking 
tumulus, and many remains of walls, a 
fragment or two of a column, &c., the 
ruins, I presume, taken by Mr. Bucking- 
ham for those of Jericho; there has 
certainly been a city there, and the po- 
sition agrees with Josephus’s description 
much more than that of Riha, the mi- 
serable village commonly supposed to 
represent it, and which we reached soon 
after crossing a clear and sparkling stream 
that springs from the Diamond of the 
Desert,—the scene of Sir Kenneth’s ren- 
contre with Saladin, and—thought of far 
deeper interest, the fountain sweetened 
by Elisha. Isaw one palm-tree at Riha 
—one only; the balsam trees have been 
extinct for ages.” 


NAZARETH. 


« Mount Tabor was full in view; the 
snowy peaks of Mount Hermon rose in 
the distance, and at our feet lay Nazareth, 
embedded in its little vale like the infant 
Saviour in its mother’s arms. 

“ But the vale of Nazareth has no pre- 
tensions to the beauty ascribed to it by 
travellers; its hills are barren and uncul- 
tivated, and the grove of fig-trees we 
past through descending to the village 
was very scanty. We were hospitably 
received by the superior of the Spanish 
Convent, who gave us a very tolerable 
apartment, with a portentous crack, how- 
ever, across the roof, the effect of the 
great earthquake of the first of January ; 
have you ever heard of it in England ? 
They had excellent rooms for visitors, 
but the wing of the house in which they 
were situated has been completely ruined, 
Only six persons were killed in Nazareth, 
and but few houses were injured, 

“The church is very handsome, but 
inferior to those at Bethlehem and Je- 
rusalem ; it contains two organs, one of 
them a very fine instrument, Expressing 
a wish to hear it played, the superior sent 
for the organist, who surprised us by 
striking up a beautiful slow waltz, (there 
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was no one in the church but ourselves, ) 


and then the grand Constitutional 
March of Spain; many other airs fol- 
lowed, executed with much taste and 
enthusiasm ; it was quite a treat, and did 
me much good. ‘The church is built over 
a grotto, said to be part of the Virgin 
Mary’s house, and the scene of the An- 
nunciation. In front of the altar, (that 
is, where it now stands), stood the Santa 
Casa of Loretto, said to have been trans- 
ported thither by angels from this spot. 

« Clarke and I visited the steep rock 
near the Maronite church, from which his 
father imagined the Jews wished to cast 
our Saviour; it may very possibly have 
been the spot; the rock is still twenty- 
five or thirty feet in height, and so 
much rubbish has accumulated at the 
bottom that it may have been fifty or 
sixty—eighteen hundred years ago. If 
I recollect right, one might now jump 
down the Tarpeian rock at Rome without 
much risk of broken limbs. 

«Every scene of our Saviour’s life at 
Nazareth is marked by chapels and 
churches; there is a well, however, 
named after the Virgin, to the east of the 
city, which we gazed at with extreme 
interest ; it still supplies Nazareth with 
water, and thither, without a doubt, came 
the Virgin mother and her Saviour Son, 
day after day, to draw water, as we saw 
the daughters of Nazareth coming while 
we stopped our horses to drink of it.” 


“SEA OF GALILEE, 


“ Arrived at the sea of Galilee, I was 
very anxious to discover, if possible, the 
sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
&c., and to visit the eastern shore of the 
lake, of which I had never met with 
any description ;—with the exception of 
Burckhardt, who only visited the south- 
eastern extremity, and a few other gen- 
tlemen who travelled as Arabs, dread of 
the inhabitants had hitherto deterred 
Frank travellers from venturing thither ; 
but we were a numerous party, well-armed 
—times too were changed—and we deter- 
mined therefore on making the complete 
tour of the lake, en route for Om Keis 
and Jerash ; some humbug was talked to 
us, not about the inhabitants, but the 
roads, which our guide declared abso- 
lutely impassable: truth is a rare bird in 
this country ; there is as beautiful and 
easy a footpath along the whole eastern 
shore of the lake as across a meadow in 
England. 


« About an hour north of Tiberias, and 
at the bottom of a deep bay, unnoticed 
in the map, we entered the plain of Gen- 
nesareth, of which Josephus gives such 
a glowing description, nor do I think it 
overcharged. It is excessively fertile, 
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but for the most part uncultivated, the 
waste parts are covered with the rankest 
vegetation, reeds, nebbek-trees, oleanders, 
honeysuckles, wild flowers, and splendid 
thistles in immense crops; I saw a stunted 
palm or two, and there are fig-trees, 
though I did not see them—once they 
were numerous, A broad clear stream 
and innumerable rapid little rivulets cross 
the road. Medjdel, a wretched village, 
probab ily represents Magdala, the birth- 
place of Mary Magdalen, both names 
implying “tower,” in Arabic and Hebrew, 
—but of Capernaum no traces remain, 
not even, so far as I could ascertain by 
repeated inquiries, the memory of its 
name. Truly, indeed, has Capernaum 
been cast down to Hades—the grave of 
oblivion. I think it must have stood on 
the northern extremity of the plain, close 
to the sea; its position on the shore can- 
not be doubted—it was also very near 
the mountain on which our Saviour 
preached his sermon, for, descending from 
it, he entered into Capernaum ; the hills 
to the south of the plain are very rugged 
and barren—no one would for a moment 
dream of climbing them for such a pur- 
pose as our Saviour had in view, those 
that bound the plain to the west are too 
distant from the lake to answer the con- 
ditions—while that to the north, which 
we crossed on our road to the head of the 
lake, agrees with them in every point, 
the summit, an easy walk from the town, 
supposing it situated as I conceive it was, 
being perfectly smooth and covered with 
fine grass, though the sides are rocky. 

«“ Beyond this hill, in another small 
plain, flow several very copious streams 
of warm mineral waters, and there are 
extensive ruins of Roman baths and 
aqueducts, After traversing a succession 
of sloping meadows, and some of the 
finest thickets of oleander I ever saw, in 
full flower, we reached the head of the 
lake, in four hours after leaving Tiberias. 

« T could hear nothing of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, though I named them to 
almost every one we met. Bethsaida, 
however, was discovered by Pococke in 
ruins, and called by the same name, 
rather out of this immediate district, but 
Chorazin ought to be somewhere here- 
abouts. Dr. Richardson was informed 
that both Chorazin and Capernaum were 
near, but in ruins—no one, however, 
that we met, seemed to know any thing 
about them. Some future traveller may 
be more fortunate in this interesting 
ines. 

‘ After riding up the Ghor, or Valley 
of the Jordan, about an hour, we halted 
for the nooutide rest under two large 
branching nebbek-trees, laden with fruit, 
a thick grove of oleanders over-spreading 
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the moist plain below, wherever the Jor. 
dan flowed, or the little streamlets, that 
branch off from and reunite with him, 
find their way, The river was flowing 
very swiftly, and of considerable breadth, 
but not deeper than the: horses’ knees at 
the point where we forded it; it wasg 
charming evening, and I do not think J 
exaggerate in saying that thousands of 
birds were singing in the thickets as we 
crossed the Ghor, but the noise they made 
was horrible.” 


Lord Lindsay evidently felt like a 
Christian, the solemn associations of 
these scenes. What is there in the 
world to aorer with these jn in. 
terest ? What are the ancient palaces 
of the Ceesars-—the giant Coloseum— 
the temples of Greece, or even the 
mystic pyramids of E ug ypt—compared 
with the humble Nazareth, or the still 
and lonely waters of the sea of Tiberias, 
Who would not sooner tread on 
Horeb, the mount of God, than visit 
any other spot inthe known world ?— 
the cit y of Devid—to behold the site 
of its towers—the olives of the mount 
—the cedars of Lebanon—the brook 
Kedron, still rolling its torrent down 
the ravine, just as it did when our 
Saviour crossed it, “the same night in 
which he was betrayed ;” or when 
Elijah hid himself by its glens, while 
the ravens brought him his meat. 

There is a charm for the mind in 
visiting the scenes of histories of past 
events—it is the same pleasure which 
we experience in witnessing any relic 
of ancient times or ancient men—a 
pleasure always felt by the mind, when 
we approach tow: urds inves ting, with 
sensible reality, what hitherto has been 
matter of purely mental knowledge ; 
saine feeling, in another ma- 
nifestation, makes us pleased with the 
simplest experiment that tests the 
conclusions of science. ‘The mind re- 
having found 
unites the world 





another link, which 
of its own deduction with that of 
external consciousness—and, high as 
may be the faith, and firm the con- 
viction of the truth of Scripture his- 
tory on the mind, there is no one who 
would not feel that his perception of 
that truth was realized, by wandering 
among the surviving monuments of its 
by-gone scenes ;—faith, indeed, might 
not be strengthened—nor conviction 
increased: but the impression of the 
reality of the events would be made 
more real—thcir image more distinet— 
they would be reme oved from the world 
of indistinctiveness, and allied with 
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our every day and ordinary percep- 
tions—our belief is cemented into a 
alpable and tangible knowledge. 

This truth is too much negl& cted in 
the education of children, — The very 
sacredness with which Scripture his- 
tory and Scripture characters are in- 
vested,. take something from the im- 
pression of their reality. Abraham 
and Isaac are felt like beings of 
another world. We are not taught in 
childhood to imagine them as real 
earthly men. Of course, the defect of 
which we speak, is merely in the train- 
ing of the imagination ; but it is a 
defect which ought not to be rooted. 
The young mind oughtto be familiarised 
with the plain and homely conceptions 
of the patriarchs’ lives, and made by 
every practicable means to associate 
their existence and their histories with 
the impressions which it derives from 
sense. The language of Scripture is 
eminently suited to aid such attempts 
—it is all real; but, we fear that fre- 
quently the effect of its plain and 
varied simplicity, is weakened in its 
effect on the imagination, by the very 
reverence with which we are taught to 
look on its narrative. Whenever this 
reverence borders on mystery, the 
sense of reality is weakened. 

But we are wandering from our 
guide. Lord Lindsay takes ey ery op- 
portunity of alluding to the fulfilment 
of the prophecies of Scripture; he 
says, himself, on this subject—* Others 
have borne their testimony—it is but 
adding astone to the cairn ; yet, 1 can- 
not and ought not to withhold mine.” 

The appearance of the Valley of 
Awmon is thus described :— 


“The scenery waxed drearier and 
drearier as, at ten hours and a half from 
Jerash, we descended an akiba, or preci- 
pitous stony slope, into the Valley of 
Ammon, and crossed a beautiful stream 
bordered by a strip of stunted grass, often 
interrupted ; no oleanders cheered the eye 
with their rich blossoms ; the hills on both 
sides were rocky and bare, and pierced 
with excavations, and natural caves. 
Here, at a turning in the narrow valley, 
commence the antiquities of Ammon. It 
was situated on both sides of the stream ; 
the creariness of its present aspect is 
quite indescribable—it looks like the 
abode of Death; the valley stinks with 
dead camels—one of them was rotting 
in the stream, and though we saw none 
among the ruins, they were absolutely 
covered in every direction with their dung. 
That morning's ride would have convinced 
a sceptic; how runs the prophecy? «I 





will make Rabbah a stable for camels, 
and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
flocks; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord!’ 

“Nothing but the croaking of frogs, 
and screams of wild birds, broke the 
silence as we advanced up this valley of 
desolution. Passing on the left an un- 
opened tomb, (for the singularity in these 
regions is, when the tombs have not been 
viclated,) several broken sarcophagi, and 
an aqueduct, in one spot full of human 
skulls, a bridge on the right, a ruin on 
the left, apparently the southern gate of 
the town, and a high wall and lofty ter- 
race, with one pillar still standing, the 
remains probably of a portico—we halted 
under the square building, supposed by 
Seetzen to have been a mausoleum, and 
after a hasty glance at it, hurried up the 
glen in search of the principal ruins, 
which we found much more extensive aud 
interesting than we expected—not, cer- 
tainly, in such good preservation as those 
of Jerash, but designed on a much 
grander scale. Storks were perched in 
every direction on the tops of the different 
buildings; others soared at an immense 
height above us. 

‘«‘ We examined the ruins more in de- 
tail the following morning. The Mauso- 
leum, externally, is a very handsome 
square edifice, ornamented with Corin- 
thian pilasters, and an elegant cornice, 
the greater part of which is lying broken 
on the ground; the interior is circular, an 
arched window, elegantly carved with 
roses and fretwork on the suflit, opening 
on the river, under an ornamented frieze, 
and a smaller, in the adjacent wall of the 
builling, surmounted by a sculptured 
shell. The corresponding windows and 
walls of the edifice are quite destroyed. 
‘The first ruin we came to beyond it, (the 
valley bending eastwards,) was a large 
well-built Christian Church, with a 
steeple, which we ascended by thirty- 
three steps, in excellent preservation, 
Beyond it, alongside the river, are the 
remains of a lofty portico, consisting of 
a central arched recess, from which wings, 
with smaller recesses, seem originally to 
have branched, curving irregularly ac- 
cording to the bend of the river, and 
ornamented in front with lofty Corinthian 
columns, of which four, much injured, 
and without their capitals, are still stand- 
ing. Viewed from the other side of the 
water, the back of this portico, (if it 
really was one,) has the appearance of a 
fortress, being supported by two lofty 
round towers, united by a bastion, pro- 
jecting angularly. At the time of the 
floods, the water of the river was con- 
veyed by an arch under this building 
through the town. 
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« The river, throughout the valley, has 
been confined, and, in many places, still 
flows within a channel of masonry, as a 
safe-guard against inundation. From this 
artificial bank a handsome bridge, of one 
broad arch, still quite entire, is thrown 
across the stream beyond the portico. 
We crossed it to the southern bank, there 
being nothing more on the northern 
worth seeing, except the remains of a 
temple of florid Corinthian architecture 
and sculpture, sadly injured by time and 
wind. A few moments, and we reached 
the noblest ruin at Ammon, a most mag- 
nificent theatre, built in the hollow of 
the southern hill. A quadrangular co- 
lonnade, of the Corinthian order, ex- 
tended in front of it, twelve of the pil- 
lars, forming the south-western angle, 
are still standing; eight perfect, with 
their entablature, in front of the theatre, 
and four, withoat capitals, running to- 
wards the river. Between the colounade 
and the south-west horn of the theatre, 
the ancient pavement remuins very per- 
fect; the raised pavement of the pros- 
cenium, or platform behind the stage, is 
also in good preservation, but this part of 
the building is much ruined. Many Co- 
rinthian capitals are lying on the ground, 
and traces of modern Arab houses are 
discernible in the area. Bones and skulls 
of camels were mouldering there, and in 
the vaulted galleries of this immense 
structure. We counted forty-three tiers 
of very high seats, divided by three gal- 
leries ; but several more, probably, are 
covered by the accumulated earth. Be- 
hind the highest gallery, a wall is built 
up against the rock, in the centre of 
which a doorway, receding rather more 
than three feet, with a semicircular recess 
on each side, gives access to a square 
vaulted apartment—the whole inside and 
outside overgrown with creepers, and the 
architectural decorations very chaste—it 
produces a beautiful effect from below, 
the mountain craigs towering over it. 
This, according to Arab tradition, was 
the summer-seat of the Prince of Am- 
mon in Solomon’s time—the theatre his 
palace. 

«“ Beyond the theatre—and the last 
building in that direction, is a curious 
nondescript pile—vaulted galleries and 
arched entrances from without, and a 
mass of ruins within; I could not tell 
what to make of it. Nearly opposite the 
theatre, on the northern hill, stands the 
large building, called by Burckhardt the 
Castle. I did not visit it~—Dr. Mac 
Lennan did, and discovered, moreover, 
very extensive rums ona table-land at 
the summit, 


“« There are many other ruins in the 
Valley of Ammon, but in such utter 
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decay, that it is difficult to say what th 
have been. Near the Corinthian temple, 
on the north side of the river, stands the 
broken shaft of a very noble column 
larger in its diameter than any at Jerash 
—as are also the columns in front of the 
supposed Portico. 

** Such are the relics of ancient Am. 
mon, or, rather, of Philadelphia, for no 
building there can boast of a prior date 
to that of the change of name, It was 
a bright cheerful morning, but still the 
valley is a very dreary spot, even when 
the sun shines the brightest. Vultures 
were garbaging on a camel, as we slowly 
rode back through the-glen, and reas. 
cended the akiba, by which we approached 
it. Ammon is now quite deserted, ex. 
cept by the Bedouins, who water their 
flocks at its little river, descending to it 
by a Wady, nearly opposite the theatre, 
(in which Dr. Mac Lennan saw great 
herds and flocks, and, if I recollect right, 
considerable ruins,) and by the akiba, 
Reascending it, we met sheep and goats 
by thousands, and camels by hundreds 
coming down to drink—all ‘in beautifal 
condition. How—let me again cite the 
prophecy—how runs it ?« Ammon shall 
be a desolation! Rabbah of the Am. 
monites—shall be a desolate heap! [ 
will make Rabbah a stable for camels, 
and the Ammonites a couching place for 
flocks, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord !” 

We have, perhaps, quoted sufficient 
to give our readers a fair specimen of 
the style and merit of these volumes, 
We must now make room for the ac- 
count of Lebanon :— 

“ Starting from Deir el Akhmar, at a 
quarter past four in.the morning, andas- 
cending through woods of prickly oak and 
valonidi, we reached in three hours the 
ruined village Ainnet, from which begin 
the steep ridges of Lebanon. All the 
trees ceased now, except a species of 
dwarf cedar, emitting a delicious fra 
grance, which replaced them, and con- 
tinued though diminishing in number, 
almost to the summit. The rocky 
slope of the{mountain is covered with 
yellow, white, red, and pink flowers, 
affording delicious food for the bees of 
Lebanon—their honey is excellent, At 
eight we came in sight of Lake Leman 
of the East, or Yemouni, as every one 
pronounced it, lying to the south, em- 
bosomed between the upper and lower 
ridges. An hour afterwards we reached 
an immense wreath of snow, lying on the 
breast of the mountain, just below the 
summit—and from that summit, five 
minutes afterwards, what a_ prospect 
opened before us! Two vast ridges of 
Lebanon, curving westwards from the 
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spot where we stood, like the 
— Dhens bow, or the wings of a 
theatre, run down towards the sea, break- 
ing in their descent into a hundred minor 
hills, between which, unseen, unheard— 
and through as deep and dark and jagged 
achasm as ever yawned the Kadisha or 
Sacred River of Lebanon, rushes down 
to the Mediterranean—the blue and 
boundless Mediterranean, which far on 
the western horizon, meets and mingles 
with the sky. J 

« Our eyes coming home again, after 
roving over this noble view, we had lei- 
sure to observe a small group of trees not 
larger, apparently, than a clump of an 
English park, at the very foot of the 
northern wing or horn of this grand na- 
tural theatre; these were the far-famed 
cedars, We were an hour and twenty 
minutes reaching them, the descent being 
very precipitous and difficult. As we 
entered the grove, the air was quite per- 
fumed with their odour, the * smel] of 
Lebanon,” so celebrated by the pen of 
inspiration. 

“ We halted under one of the largest 
trees, inscribed with De la Borde’s name 
on one side, and De la Martine’s on the 
other. Butdo not think that we were sa- 
crilegious enough to wound these glorious 
trees; there are few English names com- 
paratively, Iam happy to say—I would 
as soon cut my name on the wall of a 
church. 

“Several generations of cedars, all 
growing promiscuously together, compose 
this beautiful grove. The younger are 
very numerous—the second-rate would 
form a noble wood of themselves, were 
even the patriarchal dynasty quite ex- 
tinct-—one of them, by no means the 
largest, measures nineteen feet and a 
quarter in circumference; and in repeated 
instances two, three, and four large trunks 
apring from a single root; but they have 
all a fresher appearance than the patri- 
archs, and straighter stems; straight as 
young palm trees. Of the giants, there 
are seven standing very near each other, 
all on the same hill; three more a little 
further on, nearly in a line with them; 
and in a second walk of discovery, after 
my companions had lain down to rest, I 
had the pleasure of detecting two others 
low down on the northern edge of the 
grove—twelve therefore—in all, of which 
the ninth from the south is the smallest; 
but even that bears tokens of antiquity, 
coeval with its brethren. Pell and I 
measured several of them; De la Mar- 
tine’s tree is forty-nine feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the largest of my two, on the 
northern slope, sixty-three, following the 
sinuosities of the bark, that is to say. 

‘The stately bearing and graceful re- 
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of the young cedars contrast singue 
arly with the wild aspect and frantic 
attitude of the old ones, flinging abroad 
their knotted and muscular limbs, like so 
many Laocoons; while others, broken 
off, lie rotting at their feet; but life is 
strong in them all ;—they look as if they 
had been struggling for existence with 
evil spirits, and God had interposed and 
forbidden the war, that the trees He had 
planted might remain living witnesses to 
faithless men of that ancient ‘glory of 
Lebanon.’ —Lebanon, the emblem of the 
righteous—which departed from her when 
Israel rejected Christ—her vines drooping, 
her trees few, that a child may number 
them; she stands blighted, a type of the 
unbeliever! And blighted she must re- 
main till her second spring, the day of 
renovation from the presence of the Lord; 
when at the voice of God Israel shall 
spring up anew to life, and the cedar and 
the vine, the olive of Carmel and the 
rose of Sharon, emblems of the moral 
graces of God reflected on his people, 
shall revive in the wilderness, to ‘beautify 
the place of his sanctuary, to make the 
place of his feet glorious’'—to swell the 
chorus of Universal Nature to the praise 
of the Living God. 

“ We had intended proceeding that 
evening to the Psherré; but, no, we 
could not resolve to leave those glorious 
trees so soon—the loveliest, the noblest, 
the holiest in the whole world, The 
tent was pitched, and we spent the rest 
of the day under their ‘shadowy shroud.’ 
Oh ! what a church that grove is! never 
did I think Solomon’s song so beautiful ; 
and that most noble chapter of Ezekiel, 
the thirty-first. I had read it on the 
heights of Syene, Egypt on my right 
hand, and Ethiopia on my left; with 
many another denunciation, how awfully 
fulfilled ! ‘of desolation against Pathros, 
and judgments upon No; but this was 
the place to enjoy it, lying under one of 
those vast trees, looking up every now 
and then into its thick boughs, hearing 
the little birds warbling, and a perpetual 
hum of insect life pervading the air with 
its drowsy melody. Eden is close by— 
these are ‘the trees of Eden,’ « the 
choice and best of Lebanon’—these are 
the trees—there can be none nobler which 
Solomon spake of, ‘from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall,’—the 
object of repeated allusion and comparison 
throughout the Bible—the emblem of the 
righteous in David’s Sabbath hymu—and 
honour above honour—the likeness of 
the countenance of the Son of God in 
the inspired Canticles of Solomon. 

“ Our encampment was very pictu- 
resque that night, the fire throwing a 
strong light on the cedar that over. 
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canopied us—those enormous arms, of 
ghastly whiteness, seemed almost alive 
and about to grasp and catch us up into 
the thick darkness they issued from.” 


We have promised our readers an 
account of Lord Liudsay’s interview 
with the Magician: we advert to this 
subject the more readily, because we 
know of none more curious. We shall 
endeavour to state facts briefly for our 
readers, without attempting to explain 
what, we confess, appears to us perfectly 
inexplicable. We shall first give Lord 
Lindsay’s account— 


‘“« Do you remember the strange story 
Miss H told us of the Egyptian ma- 
gician? Ihave had him twice here,—that 
is to say, the gentlemen at the inn had him 
the first time, and, as I was not satisfied 
with his performance, and he hardly got 
fair play among us, I had him a second 
time to myself, wishing to give bim a fair 
trial. I am not yet satisfied; he suc- 
ceeded in the first person we called for, 
but failed egregiously in the others. 

‘“¢ The first night we all assembled in 
the Salle 4 manger of the Hotel, and, 
the wizard being introduced, we seated 
him on the divan, furnished him with a 
pipe, and then proceeded to question him 
as to his power, &c. He said he was 
from Algiers, (query of Sycorax’s family, 
Caliban’s mother ?) and that he belonged 
to a tribe or caste, who are ruled by 
sheikhs or chiefs, and call themselves 
servants of Solomon. We asked him 
whether he worked by Allah or by Sa- 
tan; he gave me a Scotch answer the 
first day, ‘Does not Satan come from 
Allah?’ but the following evening af- 
firmed it was by Allah. 

* Tasked him whether he understood 
the words he used, which are not Ara- 
bic; at least one of my friends here, who 
speaks the language, could make nothing 
of them. He said Yes—and, in answer 
to my further inquiries, repeated thirteen 
words or names, which, he said, were all 
a man needed the knowledge of to obtain 
the same power with himself; —you must 
learn them by heart (he is willing to 
teach any one ‘ for a consideration’), then 
for seven days make a fire seven times 
every day, throw incense on it, and walk 
round the fire seven times, pronouncing 
seven times the thirteen names—then go 
to sleep, and you will awake with the fa- 
culty required. A complicated receipt 
this! 

« The magician, meanwhile, was wri- 
ting several lines in Arabic, which he af- 
terwards tore into seven pieces, each con- 
taining a distich, A boy having been 
procured (fora child only can receive the 
power of magical vision), he drew a 





double-lined square, with strange marks 
in the angles, on his hand, put some ink 
on the palm, and bade him look into it 
and tell us what he saw. 

« A chafing-dish having now been 
brought in, the wizard, his beads in his 
hand, began mumbling prayers or invo. 
cations, the same words, I believe, over 
and over again, at first in a loud Voice, 
then gradually sinking till they were 
quite inaudible (like a top falling asleep), 
though his lips continued moving apace, 
From time to time he placed incense and 
one of the torn scraps of paper on the 
fire, frequently interrupting his incanta- 
tion to ask the boy whether he saw any 
thing, to which he as frequently replied 
in the negative; at last he said, ‘I saw 
something flit by quickly,’ but nothing 
more came, and the wizard said we must 
procure another boy, which we did. 

«« The same ceremonies having been 
repeated, a man made his appearance, 
and, at the word of command, began 
sweeping ; then he made the boy call for 
seven flags in succession, all of which 
made their appearance, and, last of all, 
the Sultan, whom he described as seated 
on his divan drinking coffee. ‘ Now,’ 
said the magician, ‘the charm is com. 
plete, and you may call for any one you 
like.’ 

«« The first person we summoned was 
the Rev. » & mutual friend 
of William’s and mine, and the first per- 
son who told them of these magicians; 
he was described, upon the whole, accu- 
rately, but this was the only successful 
summons; the spirits either would not 
come, or appeared by proxy, to the sad 
discomposure of Arab Glendower, who, 
it is but fair to state, attributed the 
failure to its being Ramadan 

«“ T tried him with Daniel Lambert, 
who, I was informed, was a thin man, 
and with Miss Biffin, who made her ap- 
pearance with arms and legs. He has 
been equally unsuccessful with a party 
of Americans—this is odd enough when 
one considers how strongly Mr. Salt, 
Lord Prudhoe, and Major Felix, whosub- 
jected him to long and repeated examina- 
tions, were impressed with the belief of 
his supernatural powers, 

« One thing is unquestionable—that 
the children do see a crowd of objects, 
following each other, and, at the com- 
mencement of the incantation, the very 
same objects—as vivid and distinct as if 
they looked out of the window at noon- 
day. How is this to be accounted for? 
Collusion is out of the question.” 








The circumstances connected with 
these magicians are so extraordinary, 
that we are sure that our readers will 
excuse us if we lay before them at 
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h the best account which has ap- 

red of them, in an article in the 

Quarterly Review, on Lane’s Manners 
and Customs of the Egyptians :— 


«Having thus very briefly skimmed 
ovér Mr. Lane’s two volumes, we shall 
conclude by extracting an account of one 
of the most extraordinary feats of magic 
that have been recorded since the days of 
the Pharaohs, when the magicians of the 
same country were able to produce 
imitations ‘by their enchantments’ of 
the first two only of the many plagues 
brought upon Egypt; imitations near 
enough in their resemblance to impose 
upon the wicked king and his subjects ; 
though they were wholly foiled in their 
presumptuous attempts at the rest. If 
the exhibition we allude to now had been 
related by persons who, from their general 
ignorance, or otherwise, might be con- 
sidered undeserving of credence, we should 
have passed it in silence: but as it has 
been witnessed not only by Mr. Lane, but 
by several intelligent English travellers 
and residents—as for instance by Captain 
Lord Prudhoe, of the navy, and Major 
Felix, of the army, and Mr. Salt, the 
resident consul—we are disposed to enter 
into the subject; and more especially as 
we know there are some serious persons 
of sober and superior intellects, who not 
only do not doubt the literal accuracy of 
the story as told, but are not indisposed 
to entertain a feeling that the appearances 
narrated could only have been effected 
by superhuman means. It will be our 
business, after stating the facts, to endea- 
vour to explain this mystery, to unravel 
which, ‘neither I nor others,’ says Mr. 
Lane, ‘have been able to discover any 
clue.” This singular exhibition certainly 
conveys a deeper interest, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being found in the same 
country which gave birth to those pro- 
fessors of the same arts, and who, more 
than three thousand years ago, had the 
audacity, by their enchantments, to en- 
deavour to imitate the avenging power 
of the Almighty. But for Mr. Lane’s 
narrative :— 

“*A few days after my first arrival in 
this country, my curiosity was excited on 
the subject of magic by a circumstance 
related to me by Mr. Salt, our consul- 
general. Having had reason to believe 
that one of his servants was a thief, from 
the fact of several articles of property 
having been stolen from his house, he 


a 


sent for the celebrated Mugh’reb’ee ma- 
gician, with the view of intimidating 
them, and causing the guilty one (if any 
of them were guilty) to confess his crime. 
The magician came; and said that he 
would cause the exact image of the person 
who had committed the thefts to appear 
to any youth not arrived at the age of 
uberty; and desired the master of the 
ion to call in any boy whom he might 
choose. As several boys were then 
employed in a garden adjacent to the 
house, one of them was called for this 
purpose. In the palm of this boy’s right 
hand the magician drew, with a pen, a 
certain diagram, in the centre of which 
he poured a little ink. Into this ink he 
desired the boy stedfastly to look. He 
then burned some incense and several 
bits of paper inscribed with charms; and, 
at the same time, called for various objects 
to appear in the ink. The boy declared 
that he saw all these objects, and last of 
all, the image of the guilty person; he 
described his stature, countenance, and 
dress; said that he knew him; and di- 
rectly ran down into the garden, and 
apprehended one of the labourers, who, 
when brought before the master, imme- 
diately confessed that he was the thief.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 346, 347. 


“ We should not have attached much 
importance to this discovery, provided 
the supposed power of the magician had 
stopped here: the boy was a neighbour ; 
‘he knew the man,’ and might have known 
him to be a thief; still it is curious; but 
that which Mr. Lane afterwards wit- 
nessed is infinitely moreso. Being deter- 
mined to have ocular proof of what he 
had heard, he applied to the interpreter 
of the British consulate, who brought to 
him the Sheeykh ’Abd El-Cha'dir El- 
Mugh'reb'ce, on whom the mantle of 
one of the ancient magicians of the 
Pharaohs would seem to have descended, 
and whose designation will remind every 
reader of the excellent tale of * Maugraby* 
the Magician.’ The previous incantation 
of burning frankincense and coriander- 
seed, to wind up the charm, may, with 
many, pass for nothing, and so may the 
strips of paper inscribed with certain forms 
of invocation, such as 


«“¢Tur’shoon’ and ‘ Turyoo’shoon,’ 
which, he said, were the names of two 
genii, his ‘familiar spirits.” I compared 
the copies (savs Mr. Lane) with the 
originals, and found that they exactly 





* Maxgrabre signifies a western man—i. e. a native of Morocco, or more generally 
of Mauritania, the country of the Moors, in which district the great colleges of magic 
(Domdaniel, &c. ) were formerly situated, and in which the black art is still cultivated, 


it seems, to a great extent. 
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agreed. The following is a transla- 


tion :— 

* Tur'shoon ! 
down ! 

Come down! Be present! 
gone 

the prince and his troops ? 
El Abh'mar 

the prince and his troops? 
sent, 

ye servants of these names! 
is the removal. 

And we have removed from thee 

thy veil ; and thy sight to-day 

is piercing. Correct, correct !'— Vol. i. 
pp. 349, 350. 

The boy on the present occasion was 

brought in, by Mr. Lane’s desire, from 

among a purcel of boys in the street, re- 

turning from a manufactory, and had 

therefore no previous communication with 

the old Magus. The preparations being 

completed, with all the accompanying 

mummery, and after muttering indistinctly 

a few words, 

“«* He then asked him (the bor) if he 
saw any thing in the ink; and was 
answered, ‘No;’ but about a minute 
after, the boy, trembling, and seeming 
much frightened, suid, ‘I see a man 
sweeping the ground.’ ‘When he has 
done sweeping,’ said the magician, ‘tell 
me.’ Presently the boy said, ‘He has 
done.’ The magician then again inter- 
rupted his muttering to ask the boy if he 
knew what a bey'ruck (or flag) was? 
and, being answered ‘ Yes,’ desired him 
to say, ‘ Bring a flag” The boy did so, 
and soon said, ‘He has brought a flag.’ 
© What colour is it ?’ asked the magician ; 
the boy replied, Red.’ He was told to 
call for another flag, which he did; and 
soon after he said that he saw another 
brought, and that it was black, In like 
manner, he was told to call for a third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, which 
he described as being successively brought 
before him, specifying their colours as 
white, green, black, red, and blue. The 
magician then asked him (as he did, also, 
each time that a new flag was described 
as being brought), ‘ How many flags have 
you now before you ?’ ¢ Seven,’ answered 
the boy. While this was going on, the 
magician put the second and third of the 
small strips of paper upon which the 
forms of invocation were written, into 
the chating-dish ; and, fresh frankincense 
and coriander-seed having been repeatedly 
added, the fumes became painful to the 
eyes. When the boy had described the 
seven flags as appearing*to him, he was 
desired to say, ‘ Bring the Soolta'n’s tent, 
and pitch it.’ This he did; and in about 
a minute after he said, ‘ Some men have 


Turyoo’shoon |! Come 
Whither are 
Where are 

Be pre- 


And this 
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brought the tent—a large, green tent; 
they are pitching it ;’ and presently he 
added, ‘they have set it up.’ ‘Now, 
said the magician, ‘order the soldiers to 
come, and to pitch their camp around the 
tent of the Soolta’n.’ The boy didas 
he was desired; and immediately said, 
‘I see a great many soldiers, with their 
tents; they have pitched the tents,’ . He 
was then told to order that the soldiers 
should be drawn up in ranks; and, having 
done so, he presently said, that he saw 
them thus arranged. The magician had 
put the fourth of the little strips of paper 
into the chafing-dish, and soon after he 
did the same with the fifth, He now 
said, ‘ Tell some of the people to bring a 
bull.’ The boy gave the order required, 
and said, ‘I see a bull; it is red; four 
men are dragging it along, and three are 
beating it.’ He was told to desire them 
to kill it, and cut it up, and to put the 
meat in saucepans, and cook it. He did 
as he was directed, and described these 
operations as apparently performed before 
his eyes. ‘Tell the soldiers,’ said the 
magician, ‘ to eat it.’ The boy did so, 
and said, ‘ They are eating it. They have 
done, and are washing their hands.’ The 
magician then told him to call for the 
Soolta’n ; and the boy, having done this, 
said, ‘I see the Soolta’n riding to his 
tent, on a bay horse, and he has on his 
head a high red cap; he has alighted at 
his tent, and sat down within it.’ ‘ Desire 
them to bring coffee to the Soolta‘n,’ said 
the magician, ‘and to form the court.’ 
These orders were given by the boy; and 
he said that he saw them performed.'— 
Vol. i. pp. 352, 353. 


“Even here, though the boy was 
selected by Mr. Lane, a suspicion might 
arise of some collusion between the ma- 
gician and the boy; that the objects, 
supposed to be seen by him in the ink, 
had no existence, but had previously been 
arranged in a regular succession, and that 
the boy had learned them by heart ; but 
we are assured no possibility of sucha 
collusion could have taken place, and we 
are perfectly satisfied there was none. 
To proceed :— 


«“¢ He now addressed himself to me, 
and asked me if I wished the boy to see 
any person who was absent or dead? 1 
named Lord Nelson, of whom the — 
had evidently never heard ; for it was wit! 
much difficultythat he pronouncedthe name 
after several trials, The magician desired 
the boy to say to the Soolta'n—* My master 
salutes thee, and desires thee to bring 
Lord Nelson: bring him before my eyes, 
that I may see him, speedily.” The boy 
then didso, and almost immediately added, 
* A messenger is gone, and has returned, 
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and brought a man, dressed in a black® 
suit of European clothes: the man has 
lost his Jeft arm.’ He then paused for 
a moment or two; and, looking more 
intently and more closely into the ink, 
said, ‘ No, he has not lost his left arm, 
but it is placed to his breast.’ This 
correction made his description more 
striking than it had been without it, 
since Lord Nelson generally had. his 
empty sleeve attached to the breast of 
his coat; but it was the right arm that 
he had lost, Without saying that I sus- 
the boy had made a mistake, I 
asked the magician whether the objects 
appeared in the ink as if actually before 
the eyes, or as if in a glass, which makes 
the right appear left, He answered, that 
they appeared as in a mirror, This 
rendered the boy’s description faultless, 
«“* The next person I called for was a 
native of Egypt, who has been for many 
years resident in England, where he has 
adopted our dress, and who had been long 
confined to his bed by illness before 
embarked for this country: I thought 
that his name, one not very uncommon 
in Egypt, might make the boy describe 
him incorrectly ; ey another boy, on 
the former visit of the magician, had 


described this same person as wearing a 
European dress, like that in which I last 
saw him. In the present case the boy 
said, ‘ Here is a man brought on a kind 


of bier, and wrapped up ina sheet.’ This 
description would suit, supposing the 

rson in question to be still confined to 

is bed, or if he be dead.t The boy 
described his face as covered; and was 
told to order that it should be uncovered. 
This he did, and then said, ‘ His face is 
pale, and he has mustaches, but no beard,’ 
which is correct.’— Vol. i. pp. 354, 355. 

« It will probably occur to some that 
the magician might make a shrewd guess 
that, after the warlike preparations by 
the initiatory displays of flags and tents 
and the grand Seignor, an Englishman 
would most pan disposed to ask 
for the Duke of Wellington, or Lord 
Nelson, and a Frenchman for Buonaparte 
or Soult, and that he had prepared “him- 
self with descriptions of them accordingly, 
either trom prints, or from information 
procured on the spot; but by what magi- 
cal power could he convey to the boy an 
accurate description, as we are told he 
did, of Shakspeare? what could he be 
supposed to know of Shakspeare? It is 


obvious that he, or the boy, or both, must 
have seen the likeness of what is said to 
have been so accurately described, Even 
this may be so; he (the conjuror) may 
once before have been asked to exhibit 
our first of poets, and to have failed the 
first time ; for we are told by Mr. Lane, 
and also by others, that, all-powerful as 
he is, the Magus is apt occasionally to 
fail ; and when this happens, the failure 
is usually laid to the state of the weather, 
the stupidity, or improper age of the 
boy, &c, If, then, this Sidrophel’s repu- 
tation and popularity are worth preserving, 
it would be worth his while to get 

sion of the wanting portrait, and not fail 
a second time, But still the question 
occurs, how is this likeness conveyed? 
‘That there was no confederacy,’ says 
Mr, Lane, ‘1 satisfactorily ascertained, 
by selecting the boy who performed the 
part above described, in my presence, 
from a number of others passing by in 
the street, and by his rejecting a present 
which I afterwards offered him with the 
view of inducing him to confess that he 
did not really see what he had professed 
to have seen.’ The result was the same 
with another boy on a subsequent occa- 
sion. Then, again, supposing that by 
pictorial representations, or descriptions 
otherwise procured, many public charac- 
ters might admit of accurate description, 
what previous preparation could the 
magician have for describing a certain 
obscure individual as lying in a winding- 
sheet, or that which follows, which is 
still more extraordinary ?— 

“«QOn one of these occasions, an 
Englishman present ridiculed the per- 
formance, and said that nothing would 
satisfy him but a correct description of 
the appearance of his own father, of 
whom, he was sure, no one of the com- 
pany had any knowledge. The boy, 
accordingly, having called by name for 
the person -alluded to, described a maa 
in a Frank dress, of course, with his hand 
placed to his head, wearing spectacles, 
and with one foot on the ground, and the 
other raised behind him, as if he were 
stepping down from a seat. The de- 
scription was exactly true in every respect; 
the peculiar position of the hand was 
occasioned by an almost constant head- 
ache ; and that of the foot or leg by a stiff 
knee, caused by a fall from a horse in 
hunting.’— Vol i. p. 356. 

*“ Here there could be no collusion, 
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* “ Dark blue is called, by the modern Egyptians, es'wed, which properly signifies 


black, and is therefore so translated here.” 


t “A few months after this was written, | had the pleasure of hearing that the 
person here alluded to was in better health. Whether he was confined to his 
bed at the time when this experiment was performed, I have pot been able to 


ascertain.” 
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nor, what is far more important, could 
the magician have had any previous in- 
formation. What the boy described we 
will venture to say he saw; and so might 
Mr. Lane himself, or any one, if placed 
as the boy was, have seen the same 
things. He instances this, indeed, in the 
case of a young English lady, in the palm 
of whose hand the magic mirror of ink 
was prepared, and who, on looking into 
it for a little while, said ‘ she saw a broom 
sweeping the ground, without any body 
holding it, and was so much frightened 
that she would look no longer.’ 

*« When we first heard of the wonderful 
exhibition of the Egyptian magician, as 
related, but never published, by Lord 
Prudhoe and Major Felix, the impression 
was, that the appearances were effected 
by a concealed confederate, as in the cases 
of the speaking female figure and the 
famous chess-player; but Mr. Lane's 
narrative entirely removed that impres- 
sion. Still the description he has given 
was not explicit enough to enable us to 
ground any plausible conjecture, as to 
the means employed for the mysterious 
appearances, though obviously produced 
by natural (not superhuman) magic. 
We, therelore, through the medium of a 
friend, put a few questious to Mr. Lune, 
as to the place of performance, whether 
in or out of doors; the company as- 
sembled, whether a crowd or otherwise ; 
the relative position in which he was 
placed to the magician and the boy, and 
on some other points, all of which he 
most readily and with great candour im- 
mediately answered. The exhibition it 
appears was in his own small sitting-room, 
fifteen feet by ten, the whole furniture 
of which he minutely describes; and it 
was in the evening that the visit was 
made. He then proceeds to say, 

«« There was no one present but the 
magician, the boy, ’Osma'n Effen'dee 
(interpreter to the British Consulate) and 
myself ; and there was no person in the 
adjoining closet, which had no entrance 
but that from the sitting-room. I was 
alone when the magiciancame. He took 
his seat immediately upon the sofa, and 
sat quite still, The only preparation he 
made for the performance was the writing 
of the charms, of which | have given a 
copy, aud calling ‘tor the chafing-dish and 
pertumes, 1 watched him very narrowly 
and closely during the whole of the inter- 
view. Isat on his right, and 'Osma'n on 
his left. The boy was placed close before 
him on a seat, a little to his lett; and the 
chating-dish was also close before him. 
With his left hand he held the fingers of 
the boy's right band, io which was the 
ink; with his right, the slips of paper 
which he vccasionally dropped upon the 


burning coals and perfume. He did not 
suffer the boy to raise his eyes for a single 
moment from the ink during the whole 
performance. When I desired the boy 
to call for any person to appear, I paid 
particular attention both to the magician 
and tv ’Osma'n. The latter, I positively 
assert, gave no directions either by word 
or sign; and indeed he was generally 
unacquainted with the personal xppear. 
ances of the individuals called for, [| 
took care that he had no previous com. 
munication with the boys ; and have seen 
the experiment fail when he could have 
given directions to the boys or to the 
magician, In short, it would be difficult 
to conceive any precaution which I did 
not take. It is important to add, that 
the Moorish dialect of the magician was 
more intelligible to me than to the boy: 
His dialect I should not have called 
Moorish, for it was rather a compound 
of the literary dialect, the Moorish and 
the Egyptian; and when J understood 
him perfectly at once, he was obliged to 
vary his words to make the boy compre- 
hend what he said.’ 

*« Thus, then, we may venture to say 
we have the agents in this exhibition 
reduced to three—the magician, the 
chafing-dish with its contents, and the 
boy; we may, perhaps, consider the daub 
of ink as a fourth, though, according to 
our conception of the performance, it is 
of smallimportance. We have suggested 
that the magician was in possession of 
pictures of the objects seen and described 
by the boy: but how could the boy see 
those pictures, since he was not suffered 
‘to raise his eyes for a single moment 
from the ink during the whole perfor. 
mance?’ This, by the way, explains why 
the boy selected should be of a certain 
age; not too young, lest he should not 
be able to explain what he sees; not too 
old, or he might be refractory, or be led 
by curiosity to exercise a too inquisitive 
and searching eye, and thus see more 
than was intended, ~The boy certainly 
saw no pictures, but he saw the images 
of the objects represented in them; and 
he saw them by reflection, as is proved 
by the reversion of Lord Nelson's arm. 
Bust the conjurer himself, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, admitted this. Toa question 
put by Mr. Lane, his reply was, ‘they 
(the objects) appeared as in a mirror,’ 
This avowal, we should have thought, 
might have led at once to an explanation 
of the mystery. 

«The explanation, then, we assume 
to be this:—The reflected objects of a 
series of pictures are thrown from the 
surface of a concave mirror, fixed, pro- 
bably, to some part of the magician’s 
garment, and concealed by the ample and 
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cumbersome overlapping of his outer 
dress; the burning of frankincense and 
coriander-seed, and of the slips of paper, 
in the chafing-dish, repeated from time 
to time, afforded both light and a cloud 
of smoke, under the very nose of the boy, 
on which those images were received— 
for Mr. Lane tells us the magician, the 
chafing-dish, and the boy, were in a line, 
and must have been close together, since 
the former held firmly the fingers of the 
boy’s hand, no doubt to keep it and the 
ink-spot in the proper focus; and the 
interdiction of the boy from ‘raising his 
eyes’ was, no doubt, to prevent his seeing 
the spot from whence the stream of 
reflected light, conveying the images, 
proceeded. All this could easily be 
managed without Mr. Lane or 'Osma'n 
knowing any thing of the matter, or 
seeing any of the representations de- 
scribed; they were seated behind the 
mirror. The effects to be produced by 
such a mirror are wel] known. Sir 
David Brewster, in his letters on Natural 
Magic, says— 

«The concave mirror is the staple 
instrument of the magician’s cabinet, 
and must always perform a principal part 
in all optical combinations. In order to 
be quite perfect, every concave mirror 
should have its surface elliptical, so that 
if any object is placed in one focus of the 
ellipse, an inverted image of it will be 
formed in the other focus. This image, 
to a spectator rightly placed, appears 
suspended in the air, so that if the mirror 
and the object are hid from his view, the 
effect must appear to him almost super- 
natural,’ 

“It was by means of this concave 
mirror, he tells us, that the heathen gods 
were made to appear in the auciens 
temples among the vapours diseugaged 
from fire; by it the ecclesiastical con- 
juror, the Pontiff Theodore Santubaren, 
exhibited to the Emperor Basil of Mace- 
donia the image of his beloved soa, after 
his death, maguificently dressed, and 
mounted on a superb charger; by it was 
performed the extraordinary exhibition 
described by the celebrated Benvenuto 
Cellini, and in which he was personally 
concerned, where whole legions of devils 
were made to appear, among the cloudy 
atmosphere of a large apartment, created 
by the burning of incense and perfumes ; 
in short, by the same means, not many 
years ago, the people of London were 
made to see their distant and deceased 
friends in the phantasmagoria ;—why, 
then, should we suppose that a native of 
@ country, celebrated in ancient times 
for its conjurors, should not be acquainted 
with the effects of the coucave mirror ? 

“ Thus far, then, we think we have 
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undrawn the curtain; but much remains 
to be unveiled. Of the mode by which 
the correct appearance of private indivi- 
duals ‘ unknown to fame’ are produced, 
as was the case at Mr. Lane's exhibition, 
and that also of Lord Prudhoe, we cannot 
venture even a conjecture, unless we 
could persuade ourselves, which the cha- 
racter of the parties who have witnessed 
the phenomenon forbids, that imagination 
had got the better of reason, and produced 
absolute illusions. 

« Mr, Lane, in the conclusion of his 
narrative, after admitting that neither he 
nor any others have been able to discover 
any clue to penetrate the mystery, goes 
on to say, ‘if the reader be alike unable 
to give the solution, I hope that he will 
not allow the above account to induce 
in his mind any degree of scepticism with 
respect to other portions of this work.’ 
We can assure him he need not be at all 
apprehensive of this: what he saw and 
what he heard (and during his two visits, 
the first of four, the second of three 
years’ continuavee in the country, he 
must have* heard and seen a great deal), 
we are fully convinced he has faithfully 
and minutely related ; and his work is 
a record of unquestionable value, con- 
taining every thing respecting the ‘ Man- 
ners and Customs of the Egyptians’ that 
could be desired.” 

We make no apology for the length 
of this extract. The incidents which 
it relates are certainly the most extra- 
ordinary that moderu times bave placed 
on record. The feats of the magician 
were witnessed by persons not likely 
to be imposed upon ; and we have even 
the testimony of the evidently sceptical 
Lord Lindsay to the fact that there 
was no collusion whatever betweeu the 
mayician and the boy. 

A very singular part of the transac- 
tion is, that the preliminary figures 
seeu by the boys are invariably the 
same—the order and color of the flags, 
and the pitching of the Sultan’s tent. 
This effectually precludes the supposi- 
tion that the boy's imagination was the 
eause of the objects being seen in his 
hand. It is perfectly impossibie tiat 
imagination should work precisely siuri- 
lar effects in so many different persons, 
In fact, by whatever means the appari- 
tions were produced, there can, we 
think, be no doubt that they were 
actually and bond fide seen by the boy. 

A note at the end of the article in 
the Quarterly, to whic we have ad- 
verted, communicates sume additional 
particulars, which we cannot avoid ex- 
tracting :—~ 

« After concluding this article, we re- 
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ceived the following paper from an Eng- 
lish gentleman of high character, himself 
one of the eye-witnesses of the feats of 
the modern Maugraby. We think it 
our duty to insert the paper just as it has 
reached us. It no doubt contains some 
new features of difficulty; but still we 
can have no doubt that ere long the 
sharpened eyes of some European ob- 
server will enable him to give us a ra- 
tional and natural explanatien of all these 
jhenomena. 

«That the boy really sees what he 
describes is evident, and Mr. Lane and 
other intelligent travellers have set this 
question completely at rest ; nor can any 
one for a moment doubt that the objects 
actually present themselves to his sight. 
The ink is not, as some suppose, a circle 
drawn in the centre of the hand, but 
about half a tea-spoonful, forming a 
liquid ball about the size of a pistol bullet, 
which has been poured into it. We 
might suppose that the magician availed 
himself of it in order to preseut the ap- 
pearances he wished him to describe, but 
the certainty of his knowing no more 
about the persons called for than the child 
himself, sufficiently answers this suppo- 
sition ; and the distance at which the boy 
frequently sits from him, and the position 
of his hand, prevent the reflection being 
thrown from any mirror, or other object, 
with which he might be provided for that 
purpose. So far I have been enabled to 
judge from my own observations, during 
the performances I have witnessed, and 
from that of the many intelligent persons 
who have been present on similar occa- 
sions, men not likely to be easily deceived 
on such points, or guilty of a disposition 
to credulity. But a far stronger argu- 
ment to show the improbability of any 
legerdemain is derived from the fact of 
some Europeans, after learning the secret, 
being persuaded that no such deception 
is practised ; haviag themselves succeeded 
in performing the same feats, without 
recourse to any delusion; and M. Leon 
Delaborde, and others instructed in the 
art, have been unable to explain in what 
manner they attained the end proposed, 
of making the figures appear to the 
child. 

«IT say nothing of the cause to which 
the magician himself attributes his power, 
bat I am not prepared to suggest any 
explanation ; nor does it follow that my 
doubting one opinion necessarily requires 
me to offer another: this, however, Iam 
prepared to assert, that no collusion 
exists between the mayician and the boy, 
and this is the decided conviction of all 
those who have taken any pains to inquire 
into the fact. Though many eye-wit- 
nesses, fully capable of suggesting and 
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imagining different means used for such 
a purpose, have acknowledged the utter 
impossibility of accounting for it, yet we 
frequently meet with persons in this coun. 
try, who have never seen the magician, 
ready to offer some crude notion of their 
own for explaining it, and without heari 
half the details, imagining, with wonderful 
simplicity, that they have discovered the 
optical delusion, or the ordinary sleight 
of hand, by which it is performed. But 
let it be remembered, that conjurors are 
as common in Egypt as in England, 
more anciently known there, and quite 
as dexterous as ours; yet the Cairenes 
do not pretend that their tricks are the 
effect of magic, nor do they confound the 
performances of the magician and the 
conjurer. The magician does not make 
a livelihood by them: whenever I en- 
gaged him, he came rather as a matter 
of favour, and only required enough to 
cover the expenses of the incense; he 
was of the medical profession, and was 
attached to the Cadi’s court. 


«¢ The account given by Mr. Lane on 
this subject is catlaatiy correct; that of 
M. Leon Delaborde, given in the Revue 
des deux Mondes of August, 1833, does 
not vary greatly from it, but is deficient 
in many points, and contains some mis- 
statements, as may be seen from the 
following description of the same per- 
furmances he mentions, communicated to 


me by more than one person present on 
that occasion :— 

«¢ All the party sat round the magi- 
cian and the boy, in whose hand were 
traced the usual square and the numbers, 


as given by Mr. Lane. This boy was the 
son of an Italian merchant, about eleven 
years old, and although dressed as an 
European, he had been brought up in the 
country, and spoke Arabic with facility. 
The magician, to fix the boy’s attention, 
which was distracted, told him to look 
into his hand and tell the party what he 
saw. The boy, after a few seconds, 
laughing, observed, ‘I see my tarboosh 
(cap) ;’ and then, *I see my nose.’ Ina 
short time he became much agitated, aud 
with tears said, ‘I see a man with a 
sword.’ Being much alarmed, he was no 
longer permitted to continue to look: 
the party tranquillized his agitation, and 
made him retire. 

«+ A son of M. Masséra, the dragoman 
of the French Consulate, was then brought 
in. This boy was dull and heavy, while 
the former Italian child was quick and 
intelligent. The magician began as 
usual; the chafing-dish of live charcoal 
stood near, and when the double square 
and accompanying numbers had been 
drawn in the boy’s hand, and the portion 
of ink poured into the centre of the 
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the magician wrote two charms; 
ae one in = boy’s cap, and burned 
the other in the chafing-dish, and scatter- 
ing some perfumes over the charcoal, 
the incantation. 

«¢In a short time the boy saw the 
usual man, and following the words of 
the magician, he said to him, ‘ sweep.’ 
After each command, the boy explained 
when it was fulfilled. ‘ Bring a flag,’ 
was the next order; and when that ar- 
rived, he said, ‘bring another flag,’ and 
this was repeated, until all the seven had 
appeared. He then ordered him wo 
«bring the tents ;’ soldiers appeared 
bringing them : ¢ pitch the tents,’ ¢ bring a 
bull, ‘sacrifice the bull,’ ‘cook and eat,’ 
were the next commands; and when all 
were executed, he said, ‘call the sultan,’ 
‘bring pipes and coffee ;’ and this cere- 
mony of bringing coffee being finished, the 
magician observed to the company, ‘ what- 
ever question you wish to ask, now is the 
time.’ M. Delaborde, who would not 
tell any one of the party for whom he was 
about to ask, in order to obviate the pos- 
sibility of collusion, demanded, ‘le Duc 
de la Riviere ;' the boy repeated the 
order. ‘ A cavass,’ he said, ‘is gone for 
him ;’ and an officer was brought into the 
presence of the sultan, dressed in uniform, 
with silver lace round his collar and cuffs, 
and round his hat. M. Delaborde ob- 
served, ‘ this is. an extraordinary coinci- 
dence; Monsieur de la Riviere is the 
only officer in France whose uniform is 
decorated with silver lace, It is the 
uniform of le Grand Veneur.’ 

«The magician then placed his hand 
over the boy’s eyes, and took him from 
his seat. The boy, whose countenance 
had brightened, while seeing these strange 
sights, endeavoured, by looking again into 
the ink in his hand, to see them once more, 
but in vain. During the operation, when 
the first man appeared, he had explained 
how he was dressed, and told the colours 
and forms of the flags as they appeared, 
with the eagerness of delight: when, 
therefore, all was over, the party ques- 
tioned him on the subject, and asked him 
how he knew it was the sultan? he re- 
plied, ‘his dress was magnificent, his 
attendants stood with their arms crossed 
over their breast; they served him in the 
tent; he took the post of honour on the 
divan—his pipes and coffee-cup-stands 
were brilliant with diamonds’ < But 
how,’ he was asked, ‘ did you know that 
the sultan sent for the duke?’ the boy’s 
expression was, ‘I saw the lips move 
to the words, and heard them in my 
ear.’ 

«“¢QOn another occasion, after the 
sweeper, the seven flags, the tents 
brought by the soldiers, and the sultan, 


had been produced, by a Nubian boy, 
one of the party asked for Shakspeare. 
On seeing the figure which appeared to 
him, the boy burst into a laugh; and 
when asked at what he laughed, he said, 
‘here isa man who has his beard under 
his lip, and not on his chin, and he wears 
on his head a candeel (a glass lamp shaped 
like a tumbler, with a narrow bottom) 
upside down.’ ‘* Where did he live ?’ 
asked another; the answer was, ‘in an 
island.’ 

s*¢ M. Delaborde has mentioned these, 
but not with that accuracy which could 
be desired ; and amongst other misstate- 
ments, I cannot omit the mention he 
makes of the smoke of the brazier enve- 
loping the head of the child, as I never 
either witnessed or heard of it; and I 
remember to have seen some of the spec- 
tators seated between the magician and 
the child, showing that the smoke had no 
part in the deception. 

««¢M. Delaborde tells us that on one 
occasion an English officer was summoned, 
who appeared in a red coat and black cap, 
with boots of curious form, which the boy 
observed he had never before seen; and 
after other persons had been called for, 
the magician, observing that the boy was 
fatigued,—* lui releva la téte, en lui ap- 
pliquant ses pouces sur les yeux, et pro- 
nongant des priéres, le laissa. . . . . 
Il se remit peu a peu, devint gai, content 
de ce qu'il avait vu; il se plaisait ala 
raconter, 4 en rappeler toutes les circon- 
stances, et y ajoftant des détails, comme 
& un événement qui se serait réellement 
passé sous ses yeux. . . . Le ma- 

icien remarqua l’attention plus particu- 
iére que je portais 4 ses mouvemens . . . . 
il m’appela, et dit qu’il était sur d’dperer 
sur moi avec le méme succés, La sociét 
rit, et me dit d’essayer. . . . je cedai, 
et je vis en peu d’instans ma figure, mes 

eux se troubler dans le vacillement de 
a surface liquide que j’avais dans la main, 
et bientdt quelque chvse, je n’ose l’avouer, 
mais, j’en eus peur, peur, non de ce que 
je verrais, mais de l'effet que cela 
duirait sur moi, des reponses qu'on allait 
m’arracher, devant le monde curieux et 
moqueur, Je fermais les yeux, et dis que 
c’etait inutile, que je ne voyais rien. . . . 
Ahmed consentait 4 m’apprendre son 
secret.’ 

««¢ M. Leon Delaborde having learned 
the secret, was shortly after called to 
Alexandria, where he resolved on trying 
his success, in a place where he felt sure 
that no understanding could ‘ be suspected 
between the sorcerer and the boys’ he 
employed. 

“« Une fois, entre autres, je fis appa- 
raitre un de mes amis qui était au Caire, 
et l'enfant, dans la description de son 
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costume qu'il suivit fort exactement, se 
mit a dire,—‘ Tiens, c’est fort drole, il a 
un sabre d'argent.’ Or (ce monsieur) 
était peut-étre le seul en Egypte qui por- 
tat un sabre avec fourreau de ce metal.’ 

«On his return to Cairo, M. Dela- 
borde was requested to discover a thief in 
the house of M. Massara, dragoman of 
the French consulate; and his expression 
of a doubt respecting his success is re- 
markable :— 

«“«¢Je ne commengai cette opération 
qu’avec une certaine crainte...pour comble 
de malheur le cavas ne voulait pas parai- 
tre, malgré les parfums que je précipitais 
dans le feu, et les violentes aspirations a 
mes invocations aux génies les plus fuvor- 
ables; enfin i] arriva, et aprés les pre- 
liminaires nécessaires, tous evoquames le 
voleur. Il parut. .. . en effet il nous 
donna la description de sa figure, de son 
turban, de sa barbe, 4 ne pas douter qu’il 
fat la devant lui.’ 

«<I leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions respecting these statements of 
M. Leon Delaborde. It is evident, from 
his anxiety to avoid the chance of any 
‘ understanding between the magician and 
the boys,’ that his success was not the 
effect of collusion, His object in pub- 
lishing his account was to reveal all he 
knew of the secret, and he does not admit 
that any physical agent was employed to 
conyey the images to the boys’ sight, 
though he was able to perform the very 
same feat as the magician. 

«“¢ Another person, an Englishman, 
who resided many years in Egypt, also 
learned the art from the magician ; and 
one day, while discoursing with him upon 
the subject, he offered to make the trial, 
whether he could perform the same feats. 
In order to ascertain this, I sent fora 
boy, and after the usual preliminaries, he 
succeeded perfectly in every point. De- 
sirous of knowing in what the secret con- 
sisted, I inquired of him the means by 
which he performed what I had just 
witnessed. He assured me that it was 
merely by the repetition of the forms 
taught him by the magician, and that he 
was himself totally unconscious of pos- 
sessing any power or influence over the 
child, and all collusion was positively 
denied ; and though he afterwards did the 
same with similar results, he solemnly 
asserted that he was always ignorant of 
the manner in which it was effected. 

«* With regard to the persons called 
for, after the scenes of the flags and the 
sultan have been concluded, it must be 
confessed that the coincidences in some of 
them are very striking, though in other 
cases they fail; and the succession of 
objects—as the sweeper, the seven flags, 
the troops, the tents, and the sultan—is 


always the same; and this prevents our 
attributing their appearance to the imagi. 
nation of the child, as all would not 
imagine the same scenes; and to make 
the boys see any figures at all is quite 
inexplicable. The boy frequently sat at 
a distance from the magician, and he 
sometimes went to another part of the 
room while the child described the figures, 
and these exhibitions took place at the 
consulate, and the private dwelling-houses 
of Europeans, without any previous notice 
being given farther than a message sent 
to invite the magician to attend. 

« «The disposition of the numbers of 
the magic square in M. Delaborde and 
Mr. Lane's account is precisely similar: 
it is worthy of remark that the ink in the 
centre corresponds to the number five ; 
and the principal point in which M, 
Delaborde differs from Mr. Lane and 
others, is his omission of the seven flags, 
the troops, the encampment, the sacrifice, 
the dinner, and the sultan’s order to the 
cavass to fetch the different persons who 
were called for; but | suppose that he 
accidentally omitted them, or that they 
are included in the ¢ détails circonstanciés’ 
into which he does not think it necessary 
to enter. 

« ¢ Inconclusion, M. Delaborde informs 
usthat Ahmed the Algerine was beheaded, 
for having caused the death of a Turk 
by the injudicious use of certain medicines, 
His absence, however, from Cairo, at the 
return of M. Delaborde, was not in con- 
sequence of his death, but of his banish- 
ment to Cordofan, whither he had been 
sent by Mohammed Ali, with many 
others, for receiving bribes at the Cadi’s 
court, where he was employed in an 
inferior station; and a general pardon 
having been proclaimed at the conclusion 
of the Syrian war, the same magician still 
continues to exercise his profession at 
Cairo, and was seen only a few months 
since by some travellers who visited the 
Egyptian metropolis.’ ” 


Our readers have now the whole 
facts of this extraordinary case before 
them ; and, we confess, we can offer 
them very little help at arriving ata 
judgment as to the agency by which it 
is accomplished. We think, however, 
it is quite clear, that the agency sug- 
gested by the Quarterly Review, is 
quite insufficient to account for it. 
No expertness of jugglery could work 
such miracles with the concave mirror. 
Besides, if we are to believe the ac- 
counts given in the note of the per- 
formance of the feats by M. Laborde 
and others, merely by observing the 
forms prescribed by the magician—the 
supposition of any such contrivance 
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vanishes at once. Even here, without 
this evidence, we hold it utterly impos- 
sible for any one to examine carefully 
the different circumstances related in 
the note, and believe that there is room 
for the possibility of the deception of 
the mirror. : 

A very singular feature in the case 
is, that the magician did not practice 
his art for money—this is in itself al- 
most decisive against the idea of leger- 
demain—what object could he have 
had in maintaining an imposition ? 

We pretend not to account for the 
effects produced. We are very willing 
to believe that 


« There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


Scepticism is not always the mark of 
superior wisdom—and though we be- 
lieve the minor explanation of the 
writer in the Quarterly, have certainly 
very little right to charge with credu- 
lity those who find a difficulty in 
assenting to this improbability. 

Lord Lindsay's scepticism is certainly 
entitled to some respect ; for it is 
founded on the most rational of all 
rounds—the failure, or the supposed 
ailure, of the experiment. But we 


confess, to our minds, the account given 
by Lord Lindsay eorroborates rather 


than weakens the mysterious impres- 
sions produced by those of others. 

In the first place, we have an addi- 
tional testimony to the absence of all 
collusion—and we have the offer made 
by the magician, to communicate his 
power—the flags, too, and the sultan 
appeared in their due course ; and there 
is just as much difficulty in accounting 
for these appearances us for any that 
followed. The first person, too, for 
whom Lord Lindsay asked, was ac- 
curately described ; and subsequent 
failures and mistakes appear rather to 
controvert the idea of any illusion of 
legerdemain. It will be observed, too, 
that the first attempt of the magician 
was altovether unsuccessful, and that 
he was obliged to change the boy to 
attain even the partial success of his 
second experiment. 

On the whole, we confess we see no 
adequate or even plausible solution of 
the difficulty. To reter feats of the 
magician to supernatural agency would 
be, perhaps, to expose ourselves to the 
ridicule of this enlightened age ; and 
yet we must honestly confess, that on 
the evidence at present before us, we 
can arrive at no other conclusion. We 
caunut help adding, that a disbelicf in 
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what is termed supernatural ageucy, 
may often be a mark of a spirit more 
presumptous than wise. There is at the 
present day a silly scepticism abroad 
on such subjects, which appear to be 
very philosophical, but certainly de- 
rives very little countenance from either 
reason or revelation, 

The power and personal existence 
of Satan is perhaps a fact as clearly 
revealed to us in scripture, as any other 
truth which it teaches. There can be 
no question that we are distinctly 
taught that there is not a principle of 
evil, but an individual being ok dem 
malignity, and exercising an active in- 
fluence over the course of our affairs. 
Of the extent, indeed, of the power we 
are not clearly informed—but no per- 
son can doubt of the existence of the 
individual being. That there are sub- 
ordinate spiritual existences, both good 
and evil, likewise interfering with the 
affairs of mankind, is just as clearly 
told ; and though we cannot presume 
to fathom the reasons why onil things 
are or are not permitted, we are given 
distinctly to understand that we are 
placed in a state in which spiritual ex- 
istences put forth power and energies 
both for good aud for evil, affecting 
our course aud destinies in creation. 

Of the various modes in which this 
interference may be carried on, it is mani- 
fest we know nothing. The mysterious 
union between our own souls and bo- 
dies may teach us how very far astray 
any guesses will probably be as to 
the nature of the link by which the 
spiritual way be connecied with the 
sensible world. However fantastic or 
apparently objectiess the interference 
may appear, this ought to raise nv pre- 
sumption that it does not exist, unless 
we are prepared, xnowing only one of 
the two—the spiritual and the sensible 
(and how little even of that)—to decide 
upon matters which only could be ap- 
preciated in their connexion with both. 

We leave the facts of this Eyyptian 
magic to make their own impression 
on the minds of our readers—it is not 
for us to explain or account for them. 
We cannot divest our minds of the im- 
pression tit they occured in a land 
where such wanifestations seem to 
claim a peculiar locality—the land of 
Janues and Jambres— where they 
“withstood Moses by their enchant- 
ments.” We confess, too, we could 
not help being struck by the declara- 
tion of Caviglia, which we have already 
quoted from the volumes before us— 
that it was only a sense of religion that 
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restrained him from professing the 
power of the ancient magician. 

Be this as it may, here we are in- 
debted to Lord Lindsay for two amus- 
ing and instructive volumes. We have 
rapidly brought our readers along with 


him on his travels, and if they have 
oa with us in the spirit in which we 

ave proceeded, they will lay down, as 
we have done, the volumes, and 
from our amiable and intelligent com- 
panion with regret. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MR. O’LEARY. 


At the conclusion of my last chapter 
I was about to introduce to my rea- 
der’s acquaintance my friend Mr. 
O'Leary; and, as he is destined to 
occupy some place in the history of 
these Confessions, I may, perhaps, be 

rmitted to do so at somewhat more 
ength than his intrinsic merit at first 
sight might appear to warrant. 

Mr. O'Leary was, and I am induced 
to believe is, a particularly short, fat, 
qunp see gentleman, with a head 
as free from phrenological development 
as a billiard-ball, and a countenance 
which, in feature and colour, nearly re- 
sembled the face of a cherub carved in 
oak, as we see them in old pulpits. 

Short us is his stature, his limbs com- 
pose by far the least of it. His hands 
and feet forming some compensation 
by their ample proportions, give to his 
entire air and appearance somewhat 
the look of a small fish, with short, 
thick fins, vulgarly called a cobbler’s 
thumb. His voice, varying in cadence 
from a deep barytone to a high falsetto, 
maintains throughout the distinctive 
characteristic of a Dublin accent and 
pronunciation, and he talks of the 
“ Veel of Ovoca, and a beef-steek,” 
with some pride of intonation. What 

art of the Island he came originally 
i or what may be his age, are 
questions I have the most profound 
ignorance of ; | have heard many anec- 
dotes which would imply his being 
what the French call “ d’un age mue”— 
but his own observations are strictly 
limited to events occurring since the 
peace of “fifteen.” To his personal 
attractions, such as they are, he has 
never been solicitous of contributing 
by the meretricious aids of dress. His 
coat, calculating from its length of waist 
and ample skirt, would fit Bumbo 
Green, while his trowsers, being made 
of some cheap and shrinking material, 
have gradually contracted their limits, 
and look now exactly like knee- 
breeches, without the usual buttons at 
the bottom. 

These, with the addition of a pair of 


green epectacles, the glass of one being 
absent, and permitting the look out of 
a sharp, grey eye, twinkling with 
drollery and good humour, form the 
most palpable of his externals, In 
esa of character, they who best knew 

im represented him as the best-tem. 
pered, best-hearted fellow breathing; 
ever ready to assist a friend, and always 
postponing his own plans and his own 
views, when he had any, to the wishes 
and intentions of others, Among the 
many odd things about him, were a 
constant preference to travelling on 
foot, and a great passion for living 
abroad, both of which tastes he grati- 
fied, although his size might seem to 
offer obstacles to the one, and his total 
ignorance of every continental lan- 
guage would appear to preclude the 
other ; with a great liking for tobacco, 
which he smoked all day—a fondness 
for whist and malt liquors—his antipa- 
thies were few, so that except when call- 
ed —~ to shave more than once in the 
week, or wash his hands twice on the 
same day, it was difficult to disconcert 
him. His fortune was very ample; but 
although his mode of living was nei- 
ther very ostentatious nor costly, he 
contrived always to spend his income. 
Such was the gentleman I now pre- 
sented to my friends, who, I must con- 
fess, appeared strangely puzzled by his 
manner and appearance. This feeling, 
however, soon wore off ; and before he 
had spent the morning in their com- 
pany, he had made more way in their 
good graces, and gone farther to esta- 
blish intimacy, than many a more ac- 
complished person, with an unexcep- 
tionable coat and accurate whisker, 
might have effected in a fortnight, 
What were his gifts in this way, Lam, 
alas, most deplorably ignorant of ; it was 
not, heaven knows, that he possessed 
any conversational talent. Of successful 
flattery he knew as much as a negro 
does of the national debt, and yet the 
“bon hommie” of his character seemed 
to tell at once; and I never knew him 
fail in any one instance to estavlish an 
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i for himself, before he had com- 
pwery the ordinary period of a visit. 

= | think it is Washington Irving, who 
bas so admirably depicted the mortifi- 
cation of a dandy angler, who, with his 
beaver garnished with brown hackles, 
his well poised rod, polished gaff, and 
handsome landing-net, with every thing 
befitting, spends his long summer day 
whipping a trout stream without a rise 
or even a ripple to reward him, while 
a ragged urchin with a willow wand 
and a bent pin, not ten yards distant, 
is covering the greensward with my- 
riads of speckled and scaly backs, from 
one pound weight to four ; so it is in 
every thing, “ the race is not to the 
swift;” the elements of success in life, 
whatever be the object ot pursuit, are 
very, ver different from what we think 
them at first sight, and so it certainly 
was with Mr. O'Leary ; and 1 have 
more than once witnessed the triumph 
of his homely manner and blunt hu- 
mour, over the more polished and well- 
bred taste of his competitors for favour, 
and what might have been the limit to 
such success, Heaven alone can tell, if 
it were not that he laboured under a 
counterbalancing infirmity sufficient to 
have swamped a line-of-battle ship it- 
self. It was simply this—a most un- 
fortunate propensity to talk of the 
wrong place, person, or time, in any 
society he found himself ; and this taste 
for the mal apropos, extended so far, 
that no one ever ventured into com- 
pany with him as his friend without 
trembling for the result ; but even this, 
I believe his only fault, resulted from 
the natural goodness of his character 
and intentions; for, believing as he 
did, in his honest simplicity, that the 
arbitrary distinctions of class and rank 
were held as cheaply by others as him- 
self, he felt small scruple at recounting 
to a duchess a scene in a cabaret, and 
with as little hesitation would he, if 
asked, have sung the “Cruiskeen 
lawn,” or the * Jug of punch,” after 
Lablanche had finished the “ Al Idea,” 
from Figaro. Mauvaise honte, he had 
none; indeed I am not sure that he 
had any kind of shame whatever, ex- 
cept possibly when detected with a 
cvat that bore any appearance of new- 
ness, or if over-persuaded to wear 
gloves, which he ever considered asa 
special effeminacy. 

Such, in a few words, was the gen- 
tleman I now presented to my friends, 
and how far he insinuated himself into 
their good graces, let the fact tell, that 
on my return to the breakfast-room, 


after about an hour's absence, I heard 
him detailing the particulars of a route 
they were totake by his advice, and 
also learned that he had been offered 
and had accepted a seat in their car- 
riage to Paris. 

“ Then I'll do myself the pleasure of 
joining your party, Mrs. Bingham,” 
said he. “Bingham, I think, madam, 
is your name.” 

* Yes sir,” 

“ Any relation, may I ask, of a most 
dear friend of mine, of the same name, 
from Currynaslattery, in the county 
Wexford ?” 

“Iam really not aware,” said Mrs. 
Bingham. “My husband's relatives 
are, I beleve, many of them in that 
county.” 

“ Ah, what a pleasaut fellow was 
Dick!” said Mr. O'Leary musingly, 
and with that peculiar tone which made 
me tremble, for 1 knew well that a re- 
miniscence was coming. “ A pleasant 
fellow indeed.” 

“Js he alive, sir, now.” 

“I believe so, ma’am ; but I hear 
the climate does not agree with him.” 

“Ah then he’s abroad! In Italy 
probably ?” 

“ No, ma’am, in Botany Bay. His 
brother, they say, might have saved 
him, but he left poor Dick to his fate, 
for he was just then paying his court to 
a Miss Crow, I think, with a large for- 
tune. Oh Lord, what have I said, it’s 
always the luck of me!” The latter 
exclamation was the result of a heavy 
fall upon the floor, Mrs. Bingham 
having fallen in a faint—she being the 
identical lady alluded to, and her hus- 
band the brother of pleasant Dick 
Bingham. 

To hurl Mr, O'Leary out of the 
room by one hand, and ring the bell 
with the other, was the work of a mo- 
ment ; and with proper care and in due 
time Mrs. Bingham was brought to 
herself, when most fortunately she en, 
tirely forgot the cause of her sudden 
indisposition ; and, of course, neither 
her daughter nor myself suffered any 
clue to escape us which might lead to 
its discovery. 

When we were once more upon the 
road, to efface if it might be necessary 
any unpleasant recurrence to the late 
scene, I proceeded to give Mrs. Bing- 
ham an account of my adventure at 
Chantraine, in which, of course, I en- 
deavoured to render my friend O’Leary 
all the honours of being laughed at in 
preference to myself, laying little stress 
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upon my masquerading in the jack- 
boots. 

“ You are quite right,” said O’ Leary, 
joining in the hearty laugh about him, 
“quite right, I was always a very heavy 
sleeper—indeed if I wasn’t I wouldn't 
be here now, travelling about, en gargon, 
free as air ;” here he heaved a sigh, 
which from its incongruity with his 
jovial look and happy expression, 
threw us all into renewed laughter. 

“ But why, Mr. O’Leary—what can 
your sleepiness have to do with such 
tender recollections, for such, sir, sure 
that sigh bespeaks them ?” 

“Ah! ma’am, it may seem strange, 
but it is, nevertheless, true, if it were 
not for that unfortunate tendency, I 
should now be the happy possessor of 
a most accomplished and amiable lady, 
andeight hundred per annum three and 
a half per cent. stock.” 

“ You overslept yourself on the wed- 
ding day, I suppose.” 

“ You shall hear, ma’am, the story is 
a very short one—it is now about eight 
years ago, I was rambling through the 
south of France, and had just reached 
Lyons, where the confounded pave- 
ment, thut sticks up like pears, with the 
point upwards, had compelled me to 
rest some days and recruit; for this 
purpose | installed myself in the pen- 
sion of Madame Gourgeaud, Rue de 
Petits Carmes, a quiet house—where we 
dined at twelve, ten in number, upon 
about two pounds of stewed beef, with 
garlic and carrots—a light soup, being 
the water which accompanied the same 
to render it tender in stewing—some 
preserved cherries, and an omellette, 
with a pint bottle of Beauve, 6me 
qualité, believe—a species of pyro- 
lignious wine made from the vine stalks, 
but pleasant in summer with your sa- 
lad ; then we played dominos in the 
evening, or whist for sous points, lead- 
ing altogether a very quiet and virtu- 
ous existence, or as Madame herself 
expressed it, ‘ une vie tout a fait pa- 
triarchale ;’ of this I cannot myself af- 
firm how far she was right in supposing 
the patriarchs did exactly like us. But 
to proceed, in the same establishment 
there lived a widow whose dear hus- 
band had been a wine merchant at 
Dijon—he had also, I suppose from re- 
siding in the country, been imitating 
the patriarch, fur he died one day. 
Well, the lady was delayed at Lyons 
for some law business, and thus it came 
about, that her husband’s testament 
and the sharp paving stones in the 
streets determined we should be ac- 
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uainted. I cannot express to you the 
elight of my fair countrywoman at 
finding that a person who spoke Eng. 
lish had enheek at the ‘pension’—a fee}. 
ing I myself somewhat participated in: 
for to say truth, I was not at that time 
a very great proficient. in French. We 
soon became intimate, in less time pro. 
bably than it could otherwise have Kins 
pened, for from the ignorance of all 
the others of one word of English, | 
was enabled during dinner to say many 
soft and tender things, which one does 
not usually venture on in company. 
“1 recounted my travels, and told 
various adventures of my wanderings, 
till at last, from being merely amused, 
I found that my fair friend began to be 
interested in my narratives; and fre. 
quently when passing the bouillon to 
her, I have seen a tear in the corner of 
her eye: in a word, ‘she loved me for 
the dangers I had passed,’ as Othello 
says. Well, laugh away if vou like, 
but it’s truth I am telling you.” At 
this part of Mr. O’Leary’s story we all 
found it impossible to withstand -the 
ludicrous mock heroic of his face and 
tone, and laughed loud and long, 
When we at Jength became silent he 
resumed —“ Before three weeks had 
passed over I had proposed and was 
accepted, just your own way, Mr. Lor- 
requer, taking the ball at the hop, the 
very same way you did at Cheltenham, 
the time the lady jilted you, and ran 
off with your friend Mr. Waller; I 
read it all in the news, though I was 
then in Norway, fishing.” Here there 
was another interruption by a laugh, 
not, however, at Mr. O'Leary's ex- 
ense. I gave him a most menacing 
ook, while he continued—* the settle- 
ments were soon drawn up, and con- 
sisted, like all great diplomatic docu- 
ments, of a series of ‘gains and com- 
pensations ;’ thus she was not to taste 
any thing stronger than kirsch waiser, a 
Nantz brandy ; and | limited myself to 
a pound of short-cut weekly, and so on; 
but to proceed, the lady, being a good 
Catholic, insisted upon being married 
by a priest of ber own persuasion, be- 
fore the performance of the ceremony 
at the British embassy in Paris; to 
this I could offer no objection, and we 
were accordingly united in the holy 
bonds, the same morning after signing 
the law papers.” 
“ Then, Mr. O'Leary, you are really 
a married man.” 
“ That's the very point I’m coming 
to, ma’am ; for I’ve consulted all the 
jurists upon the subject, and they never 
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agree. But you shall hear, I de- 
spatebed a polite con to Bishop Lus- 
combe, and made every arrangement 
for the approaching ceremony, took a 

uartier in the Rue Helden, near the 

stamiret, and looked forward with 
anxiety for the day which was to make 
me happy ; for our marriage in Lyons 
was only a kind of betrothal. Now, 
my fair friend had but one difficulty 
remaining, poor dear soul—lI retrain 
from mentioning her name for delicacy 
sake; but poor dear Mrs. Ram could 
not bear the notion of our going up to 
Paris in the same conveyance, for long 
as she had lived abroad, she had avoid- 
ed every thing French, even the lan- 
guage; so she proposed that | should 
go in the early ‘ Diligence,’ which 
starts at four o’clock in the morning, 
while she took her departure at nine ; 
thus 1 should be some hours sooner in 
Paris, and ready to receive her on her 
arriving, besides sparing her bashful- 
ness all reproach of our travelling toge- 
ther. It was no use my telling her 
that 1 always travelled on foot, and 
hated a ‘ Diligence;’ she cooly replied 
that at our time of life we could not 
spare the time necessary for a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, for so she supposed 
the journey fromLyons to Paris to be ; 
so fearing lest any doubt might be 
thrown upon the ardour of my attach- 
ment, | yielded at once, remembering 
at the moment what my poor friend 
Dick ne Oh Lord, I'm at it 


n 

“Sir, [ did not hear.” 

“ Nothing ma’am, I was just going to 
observe that ladies of a certain time of 
life, and widows especially, like a lover 
that seems a little ardent or so, all the 
better.” Here Mrs. Bingham blushed, 
her daughter bridled, and I nearly suf- 
focated with shame and suppressed 
laughter. 

“ After a most tender farewell of my 
fair bride or wife, I don’t know which, 
I retired for the night with a mind va- 
cillating between my hopes of happi- 
ness and my fears for the result of a 
journey so foreign to all my habits of 
travelling, and in which I could not 
but tremble at the many casualties my 
habitual laziness and dislike to any 
hours but of my own choosing, might 
involve me in. 

“ I had searcely lain down in bed, ere 
these thoughts took such possession of 
me, that sleep for once in my life was 
out of the question; and then the mi- 
sery of getting up at four in the morn- 
ing—putting on your clothes by the 


flickering light of the porter’s candle— 
getting your boots on the wrong feet, 
and all that kind of annoyance—I am 
sure | fretted myself into the feeling of 
a downright martyr, before an hour 
was over, Well, at least, thought I, 
one thing is well done,—I have been 
- right in coming to sleep here at 
the Messagerie Hotel, where the dili- 
gence starts from, for the chances are 
ten to one that I never should wake 
till the time was past. Now, however, 
they are sure to call me; so I may 
sleep tranquilly till then. Meanwhile 
I hade forgotten to pack my trunk, my 

apers, &c. laying all about the room 
in a State of considerable confusion. 
I rose at once, with all the despatch I 
could muster; this took a long time 
to effect, and it was nearly two o’clock 
ere I finished, and sat down to smoke 
a solitary pipe,—the last as I supposed, 
it might be my lot to enjoy for heaven 
knows how long, Mrs. R. having ex- 
pressed, rather late in our intimacy I 
confess, strong opinions against to- 
bacco. 

“ When I had finished my little sac of 
the ‘ weed,’ the clock struck three, 
and I started to think how little time 
I was destined to have in bed. In 
bed! why, said I, there is no use 
thinking of it now, for I shall scarcely 
have lain down ere I shall be obliged 
to get up again. So thinking, I set 
about dressing myself for the road ; 
and as the season was winter, and the 
weather dreadfully severe, took care 
to array myself in all the covering I 
could lay hands upon; and by the time 
I had enveloped myself in a pair of 
long hungarian gaiters, and a kurtcha 
of sheep’s wool, with a brown bear skin 
outside, a welsh wig, and a pair of 
large dark glass goggles to defend the 
eyes from the snow, I was not only 
perfectly impervious to all effects of the 
weather, but so thoroughly defended 
from any influence of sight or sound, 
that a volcano might be hissing and 
thundering within ten yards of me, 
without attracting my slightest atten- 
tion. Now, I thought, instead of re- 
maining here, I'll just step down to 
the coach, and get snugly into the dili- 
gence, and having secured the corner 
of the coupé, resign myself to sleep 
with the certainty of not being left be- 
hind, and, probably, too, be some miles 
on my journey before awaking. 

I accordingly went down stairs, and 
to my surprise found even at that early 
hour, that many of the gargons of the 
house were stirring and bustling about, 
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getting all the luggage up in the huge 
wooden leviathen that was to convey 
us on our road, There they stood, like 
bees around a hive, clustering and 
buzzing, and all so engaged that with 
difficulty could I get an answer to my 
question of, What diligence it was? 
‘La Diligence pour Paris, Monsieur.’ 
“Ah, all right then,” said I; so watch- 
ing an opportunity to do so unobserved, 
for I supposed they might have laughed 
at me, I stepped quietly into the coupé ; 
and amid the creaking of cordage, and 
the thumping of feet on the roof, fell 
as sound asleep as ever I did in my 
life —these sounds coming to my 
muffled ears, soft as the echoes on 
the Rhine. When it was that I awoke 
I cannot say ; but as I rubbed my eyes 
and yawned after a most refreshin 
sleep, I perceived that it was still 
uite dark all round, and that the 
Sigene was standing before the door 
of some inn and not moving. Ah, 
thought I, this is the first stage ; how 
naturally one always wakes at the 
change of horses,—a kind of instinct 
implanted by Providence, I suppose, to 
direct us to a little refreshment on the 
road. With these pious feelings I let 
down the glaes, and called out to the 
garcon for a glass of brandy and a 
cigar. While he was bringing them, 
I had time to look about, and per- 
ceived to my very great delight that I 
had the whole coupé to myself. Are 
there any passengers getting in here, 
said 1, as the waiter came forward with 
my petit verre. ‘1 should think not, 
sir, suid the fellow with a leer. * Then 
I shall have the whole coupé to myself, 
said I. ‘ Monsieur need Seek no fear 
of being disturbed ; I can safely assure 
him that he will have no one there for 
the next twenty-four hours.’ This 
was really pleasant intelligence ; so I 
chucked him a ten sous piece, and 
closing up the window as the morning 
was cold, once more lay back to sleep, 
with a success that has never failed 
me. It was to a bright blue cloudless 
sky, and the sharp clear air of a fine 
day in winter that I at length opened 
my eyes. I pulled out my watch and 
discovered it was exactly two o'clock ; 
I next lowered the glass and looked 
about me, and very much to my sur- 
prise discovered that the diligence was 
not moving, but standing very peace- 
ably in a very crowded congregation 
of other similar and dissimilar convey- 
ances, all of which seemed, I thought, 
to labour under some physical ailment, 
some wanting a box, others a body, 
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&c. &c. and in fact suggesting the idea 
of an infirmary for old and disabled 
carriages of either sex, mails and 
others. Oh, I have it, cried I, we are 
arrived at Mt. Geran, and they are all 
at dinner, and from my being alone in 
the coupé, they have forgotten to call 
me. I immediately opened the door 
and stepped out into the inn-yard 
crowded with conducteurs, grooms, 
and ostlers, who, I thought, looked 
rather suprised at seeing me emerge 
from the diligence. 

“*You did uot know I was there,’said 
I, with a knowing wink at one of then 
as I passed. 

“* Assurement non,’ said the fellow 
with a laugh, that was the signal for all 
the others to join in it. ‘Is the table 
d’hote over ? said I, regardless of the 
mirth around me. ‘ Monsieur is just 
in time, said the waiter, who happened 
to pass with a soup-tureen in his hand, 
‘Have the goodness to step this way; 
I had barely time to cosa the close 
resemblance of the waiter to the fellow 
who presented me with my brandy 
and cigar in the morning, when he 
ushered me into a large room with 
about forty persons sitting at a long 
table, evidently waiting with impa- 
tience for the ‘ Potage’ to begin their 
dinner. Whether it was they enjoyed 
the joke of having neglected to call 
me, or that they were laughing at my 
travelling costume, I cannot say, but 
the moment I came in, I could perceive 
a general titter run through the as- 
sembly. ‘ Not too late after all, gen- 
tlemen,’ said I, marching gravely up the 
table. 

“* Monsieur is in excellent time,’ said 
the host, making room fur me beside 
his chair. Notwithstanding the incum- 
brance of my weighty habilimcnts, [ 
proceeded to do ample justice to the 
viands before me, apologising laugh- 
ingly to the host by pleading a travel- 
ler’s appetite. 

“Then you have perhaps come far 
this morning,’ said a gentleman oppo- 
site, 
«* Yes,” said I, ‘ I have been on the 
road since four o'clock.” 

«* And how are the roads ?’ said ano- 
ther. ‘ Very bad,’ said I, ‘the first 
few stages from Lyons, afterwards 
much better. This was said at a ven- 
ture, as I began to be ashamed of be- 
ing always asleep before my fellow 
travellers. They did not seem, how- 
ever, to understand me perfectly ; and 
one old fellow putting down his spec- 
tacles from his forehead, leaned over 
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and said : ‘and where, may I ask, has 
Monsieur come from this morning ?” 

«« From Lyons, said I, with the 
proud air of a man who has done a 
stout feat, and is not ashamed of the 
exploit. ; 

«+ From Lyons!’ said one. ‘ From 
Lyons !” cried another. ‘ From 
Lyons !’ repeated a third. 

«« Yes, said I; ‘what the devil is 
so strange in it, travelling is so quick 
now a days. One thinks nothing of 
twenty leagues before dinner. 

“The infernal shout of laughing that 
followed my explanation is still in my 
ears ; from one end of the table to the 
other there was one continued ha, ha, 
ha, from the greasy host to the little 
hunchbacked waiter—they all grinning 
away. 
“‘And how did Monsieur travel ? 
said the old gentleman, who seemed to 
conduct the prosecution against me. 

«« By the diligence, the “aigle noir,” 
said I, giving the name with some 
pride, that I was not altogether igno- 
rant of the conveyance. 

“*Then you should certainly not 
complain of the roads,’ said the host 
ebuckling ; ‘for the only journey that 
diligence has made this day has been 
from the street door to the inn-yard ; 
for as they feared when the luggage 
was nearly packed that the axle was 
almost broken through, they wheeled 
it round to the cour, and prepared 
another for the travellers.’ 

“<« And where am I now ?’ said I. 

“« In Lyons,’ said twenty voices, half 
choked with laughter at my question. 
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“I was thunderstruck at thenews at 
first; but as I proceeded with my 
dinner, I joined in the mirth of the 
party, which certainly was not dimi- 
nished on my telling them the object 
of my intended journey. 

“© T think, young man,’ said the old 
fellow with the spectacles, ‘ that you 
should take the occurrence as a warn- 
ing of Providence that marriage will 
not suit you.’ I began to be of the 
same opinion ;—but then there was the 
jointure. To be sure, I was to give 
up tobacco ; and perhaps I should not 
be as free to ramble about as when en 
garcon. So taking all things in consi- 
deration, I ordered in another bottle of 
burgundy, to drink Mrs. Ram’s health 
—got my passport vised for Barege— 
and set out for the Pyrenees the same 
evening.” 

“ And have you never heard any 
thing more of the lady?” said Mrs, 
Bingham. 

“ Oh, yes. She was faithful to the 
last ; for I found out when at Rome 
last winter that she had offered a re- 
ward for me in the newspapers, and 
indeed had commenced a regular pur- 
suit of me through the whole continent. 
And to tell the real fact, I should not 
now fancy turning my step towards 
Paris, if 1 had not very tolerable infor- 
mation that she is in full cry after me 
through the Wengen Alps, I having 
contrived a paragraph in Galignani, 
to seduce her thither, and where, with 
the blessing of Providence, if the snow 
set in early, she must pass the winter.” 


CHAP, XXVII.—PARIS, 


Nothing more worthy of recording 
occurred before our arrival at Meurices 
on the third day of our journey. My 
friend O'Leary, had, with his usual good 
fortune, become indispensable to his 
new acquaintance, and it was not alto- 
gether without some little lurking dis- 
content, that I perceived how much 
less often my services were called in 
requisition, since his having joined 
our party; his information, notwith- 
standing its very scanty extent, was 
continually relied upon, and his very 
imperfect French everlastingly called 
in requisition to interpret a question 
for the ladies. Yes,thought I, “Othello’s 
occupation’s gene ;” one of two things 
has certainly happened, either Mrs. 
Bingham and her daughter have no- 
ticed my continued abstraction of mind, 
and have attributed it to the real cause, 

Vou, XII. 


the pre-occupation of my affections, or 
thinking, on the other hand, that I am 
desperately in love with one or other 
of them, have thought that a little 
show of preference to Mr. O’ Leary 
may stimulate me to a proposal at 
once. In either case I resolved to 
lose no time in taking my leave, which 
there could be no difficulty in doing 
now, as the ladies had reached their in- 
tended destination, and had numerous 
friends in Paris to advise and assist 
them ; besides that, I had too long ne- 
glected the real object of my trip, and 
should lose no time in finding out the 
Callonbys, and at once learning what 
prospect of success awaited me in that 
quarter. Leaving my fair friends then 
to refresh themselves after the journey, 
and consigning Mr. O'Leary to the 
enjoyment of his meershaum, through 
2s 
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the aid of which he had rendered his 


apartment like a Dutch swamp in au- 
tumn, the only portion of his own a 
visible through the mist being his short 
legs and heavy shoes, 

On reaching the house in the Rue 
de la Paix, where the Callonbys had 
resided, I learned that they were still 
at Baden, and were not expected in 
Paris for some weeks; that Lord 
Kilkee had arrived that morning, and 
was then dining at the Embassy, havin 
left an invitation for me to dine wit 
him on the following day, if I hap- 
pened to call. As I turned from the 
door, uncertain whither to turn my 
steps, I walked on unconsciously to- 
wards the Boulevard, and. occupied 
as I was, thinking over all the chances 
before me, did not perceive where I 
stood till the bright glare of a large gas 
lamp over my head apprized me that I 
was at the door of the well known 
Salon des Etrangers, at the corner of 
the Rue Richielieu; carriages, cita- 
dines, and vigilantes were crowding, 
crashing, and clattering on all sides, as 
the host of fashion and the gaming-table 
were hastening to their champ de ba- 
taille. Not being a member of the 
salon, and having little disposition to 
enter if I had been, I stood for some 
minutes looking at the crowd as it con- 
tinued to press on towards the splendid 
and brilliantly lighted stairs, which 
leads from the very street to the rooms 
of this palace, for such in the magnifi- 
cence and luxury of its decorations, it 
really is. As I was on the very eve of 
turning away, a large and very hand- 
some cab-horse turned the corner from 
the balustrade, with the most perfect 
appointment of harness and carriage I 
had seen for a long time. 

While I continued to admire the 
taste and propriety of the equipage, a 
young man in deep mourning sprung 
from the inside and stood upon the 
pavement before me, “ A deux heures, 
Charles,” said he to his servant, as the 
eab turned slowly round. The voice 
struck me as well known. I waited till 
he approached the lamp, to catch a 
glimpse of the face ; and what was my 
surprise to recognize my cousin, Guy 
Lorrequer of the 10th, whom I had 
not met with for six years before. M 
first impulse was not to make capa 
known to him. Our mutual position 
with regard to Lady Jane was so much 
a mystery, as regarded myself, that I 
feared the result of any meeting, until 
1 was sufficiently aware of how mat- 
ters stood, and whether we were to 


meet as friends and relations, or rivals, 
and consequently enemies. 

Before I had time to take my reso. 
lution, Guy had recognized me, and 
seizing me by the hand with both his, 
called, “ Harry, my old friend, how are 
you? how long have you been here, 
and never to callon me? Why man, 
what is the meaning ofthis?” Before 
I had time to say that I was only a 
few hours in Paris, he again inter. 
rupted me by saying : “ and how comes 
it that you are not in mourning? You 
must surely have heard it.” “ Heard 
what!” I cried nearly hoarse from 
agitation. “Our poor old friend, Sir 
Guy, didn’t ~ know, is dead.” Only 
those who have felt how strong the 
ties of kindred are as they decrease in 
number can tell how this news fell upon 
my heart. All my poor uncle's kind. 
ness came one by one full upon m 
memory ; his affectionate letters of ad. 
vice ; his well meant chidings teo, 
even dearer to me than his praise and 
approval, completely unmanned me, 
and I stood speechless and powerless 
before my cousin as he continued to 
detail to me the rapid progress of Sir 
Guy’s malady, an attack of gout in the 
head, which carried him off in three 
days. Letters had been sent to me in 
different places, but none reached ; and 
at the very moment, the clerk of my 
uncle’s lawyer was in pursuit of me 
through the highlands, where some 
mistaken information had induced him 
to follow me. 

“ You are, therefore,” continued Guy, 
unaware that our uncle has dealt so 
fairly by you, and indeed by both of 
us: I have got the Somersetshire 
estates, which go with the baronetcy ; 
but the Cumberland property is all 
a and I heartily wish you joy of 

aving nearly eight thousand per an- 
num, and one of the sweetest villas 
that ever man fancied on Derwent. 
water. But come along here,” conti- 
nued he, and he led me through the 
crowded corridor and up the wide stair. 
“ T have much to tell you, and we can 
be perfectly alone here; no one will 
trouble themselves with us.” Uncon- 
scious of all around me, I followed 
Guy along the gilded and_ glittering 
lobby, which led to the Salon, and it 
was only as the servant in rich livery 
came forward to take my hat and cane 
that I remembered where I was. Then 
the full sense of all I had been listening 
to rushed upon me, and the unfitness, 
and indeed the indecency of the place 
for such communications as we were 
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engaged in, came most forcibly before 
me. Sir Guy, it is true, had always pre- 
ferred my cousin to me ; he it was who 
was always destined to succeed both in 
his title and estates, and his wildness 
and extravagance had ever met with a 
milder rebuke and weaker chastise- 
ment than my follies and my misfor- 
tunes. Yet still he was my last re- 
maining relative ; the only one I pos- 
sessed of all in the world to whom in any 
difficulty or trial I had to look up ; and 
I felt in the very midst of my newly 
acquired wealth and riches, poorer 
re more alone than ever I had done 
in my lifetime. I followed Guy toa 
small and dimly lighted cabinet off the 
great ‘salon, where, having seated our- 
selves, he proceeded to detail to me 
the various events which a few short 
weeks had accomplished. Of himself 


he spoke but little, and never once 
alluded to the Callonbys at all ; indeed 
all I could learn was, that he had left 
the army, and purposed remaining for 
the winter at Paris, where he appeared 
to have entered into all the gaiety aud 


dissipation at once. acl 

« Of course,” said he, “ you will give 
up ‘sodgering’ now ; at the best it is 
but poor sport after five and twenty, 
and is perfectly unendurable when a 
man has the means of pushing himself 
in the gay world ; and now, Harry, let 
us mix a little among the mob here; 
for Messieurs les Banquiers don’t hold 
people in estimation who come here 
only for the ‘chapons au riz, and the 
champagne glacée, as we should seem 
to do were we to stay here much 
longer.” 

Such was the whirl of my thoughts, 
and so great the confusion in my ideas 
from all I had just heard, that I felt 
myself implicitly following every direc- 
tion of my cousin with a child-like 
obedience, the full extent of which I 
became only conscious of when I found 
myself seated at the table of the salon, 
between my cousin Guy and an old, 
hard visaged, pale countenanced man, 
whom he told me in a whisper was 
Villelle the Minister. 

What a study for the man who 
would watch the passions and emotions 
of his fellow men, would the table of a 
rouge et noir gambling house present— 
the skill and dexterity which games of 
other kinds require being here wanting, 
leave the better, free to the full aban- 
donment of the passion of play. The 
interest is not a gradually increasing 
or vacillating one, as fortune and know- 
ledge of the game favour. The result 
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is uninfluenced by. any thing of his 
doing ; with the last turned card of the 
croupier is he rich or ruined ; and thus 
in the very abstraction of the anxiety, 
is this the most painfully exciting of 
all gambling whatever. The very 
rattle of the dice-box to the hazard 
player is a relief ; and the thought that 
e is in some way instrumental in his 
good or bad fortune gives a turn to his 
thoughts. There is something so like 
the inevitable character of fate asso- 
ciated with the result of a chunce, 
which you can in no way effect or 
avert, that I have, notwithstanding a 
strong bias for play, ever dreaded and 
avoided the rouge et noir table. Hi- 
therto prudential motives had their 
share in the resolve ; a small loss at 
play becomes a matter of importance 
to a sub in a marching regiment ; and 
therefore 1 was firm in my determina- 
tion to avoid the gambling-table. Now 
my fortunes were altered; and as I 
looked at the heap of shining louis d’or, 
which Guy pushed before me in ex- 
change for a billet de banque of large 
amount, I felt the full importance of 
my altered position, mingling with the 
old and long practised prejudices which 
years had been accumulating to fix. 
There is besides some wonderful fasci- 
nation to most men in the very aspect 
of high play: to put your fortune 
against that of another—to see whether 
or not your luck shall not exceed some 
others—are feelings that havea place in 
most bosoms, and are certainly, if not 
naturally existing, most easily generated 
in the bustle and excitement of the 
gambling-house. The splendour of the 
decorations ; the rich profusion of 
gilded ornament ; the large and gor- 
Beously framed mirrors; the sparkling 
ustres; mingling their effect with the 
perfumed air of the apartment, filled 
with orange trees and other aromatic 
shrubs ; the dress of the company, 
among whom were many ladies in cos- 
tumes not inferior to those of a court; 
the glitter of diamonds ; the sparkle of 
stars and decorations, rendered more 
magical by knowing that the wearers 
were names in history. There, with 
his round but ample shoulder and large 
massive head, covered with long snow- 
white hair, stands Talleyrand, the maker 
and unmaker of kings, watching with 
a look of ill concealed anxiety the pro- 
gress of his game. Here is Soult with 
his dogged look and beetle brow ; there 
stands Balzac the author, his gains 
here are less derived from the betting 
than the betters, he is evidently mak- 
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ing his own of some of them, while in 
the seeming bon hommie of his careless 
manner and easy abandon, they scruple 
not to trust with anecdotes and traits, 
that from the crucible of his fiery ima- 
gination come forth, like a 
gold from the furnace. And there, 
look at that old and weather-beaten 
man, with grey eye-brows and mous- 
taches, who = from the breast 
— of his frock ever and anon, a 

andful of gold pieces upon the table; 
he evidently neither knows nor cares 
for the amount, for the banker him- 
self is obliged to count over the stake 
for him—that is Blucher, the never 
wanting attendant at the salon ; he has 
been an immense loser, but plays on 
with the same stern perseverance with 
which he would pour his bold cavalry 
through a ravine torn by artillery ; he 
stands by the still waning chance with 
a courage that never falters. 

One strong feature of the levelling 
character of a taste for play has never 
ceased to impress me most forcibly,— 
not only do the individual peculiarities 
of the man give way before the all ab- 
sorbing passion—but stranger still, the 
very boldest traits of nationality even 
fade and disappear before it ; and man 
seems, under the high pressure power 
of this greatest of all stimulants, re- 
solved into a most abstract state. 

Among all the traits which distin- 
guish Frenchmen from natives of every 
other country, none is more prominent 
than a kind of never-failing elasticity 
of temperament which seems almost to 
defy all the power of misfortune to de- 

ress. Let what will happen, the 

renchman seems to possess some 
strong resource within himself, in his 
ardent temperament, upon which he 
can draw at will; and whether on the 
day after a defeat, the moment of being 
deceived in his strongest hopes of re- 
turned affection—the overthrow of 
some long cherished wish—it matters 
not, he never gives way entirely ; but 
see him at the gaming table ; watch the 
intense, the aching anxiety with which 
his eye follows every card as it falls 
from the hand of the croupier ; behold 
the look of cold despair that tracks his 
stake as the banker rakes it in among 
his gains; and you will at once per- 
ceive that here, at least, his wonted 
pre fail him. No jest escapes the 
ips of one that would dadinet upon the 
steps of the guillotine. The mocker 
who would jeer at the torments of re- 
volution, stands like a coward quailing 
before the impassive eye and pale 
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cheek of a croupier. While I conti. 
nued’ to occupy myself by observi 
the different groups about me, I ha 
been almost mechanically following the 
game ; placing at each deal some gold 
upon the table, the result however had 
interested me so slightly that it was 
only by remarking the attention my 
game had excited in others that my 
own was drawn towards it. I then 
perceived that I had permitted my 
winnings to accumulate upon the 
board, and that in the very deal then 
commencing, I had a stake of nearl 
five hundred pounds, the limit to which 
play is permitted in the salon. 

« F’aites votres jeu, le jeu est fait,” 
said the croupier, “ trente deux.” 

“ You have lost, by Jove,” said Guy, 
in a low whisper, in which I could de- 
tect some trait of agitation.” 

“ Trente et une,” added the croupier, 
“ Rouge perd, et couleur.” 

There was a regular buz of wonder 
through the room at my extraordinary 
luck, for thus, with every chance against 
me, I had won again. 

As the croupier placed the billets de 
banque upon the table, I overheard the 
muttered commendations of an old ve- 
teran behind me, upon the coolness and 
judgment of my play ; so much for for- 
tune, thought I, my judgment consists 
in a perfect ignorance of the chances, 
and my coolness is merely a thorough 
indifference to success ; whathie it was 
now that the flattery had its effect upon 
me, or that the passion for play, so lon 
dormant, had suddenly seized hold 
upon me, I know not, but my attention 
became from that moment rivetted upon 
the game, and I played every deal. 
Guy who had been from the first bet- 
ting with the indifferent success which 
I have so often observed to attend up- 
on the calculations of old and expe- 
rienced gamblers, now gave up, and 
employed himself merely in watching 
my game. 

. ee said he at last, “I am 
completely puzzled as to whether you 
are merely throwing down your louis 
at hazard, or are not the deepest player 
I have ever met with.” 

“ You shall see,” said I, as I stooped 
over towards the banker and whisper- 
ed, “ how far is the betting permitted?” 

“ Fifteen thousand francs,” said the 
croupier, with a look of surprise. 

“ Then be it,” said I, “ quinze mille 
francs, rouge.” 

In a moment the rouge won, andthe 
second deal I repeated the bet, and so 
continuing on with the like success, 
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when I was preparing my rouleau for 
the fifth, the banquier rose and say- 
~ Messieurs, la banque est fermée 

ur cet soir,” proceeded to lock his 
casette and close the table. 

« You are satisfied now,” said Guy, 
rising, “you see you have broke the 
banque, and a very pretty incident to 
commence with for your first introduc- 
tion to a campaign in Paris.” 

Having changed my gold for notes, 
1 stuffed them with an air of well af- 
fected carelessness into my pocket, and 
strolled through the salon, where I had 
now become an object of considerably 
more interest than all the marshals and 
ministers about me. 

“Now Hal,” said Guy, “I'll just 
order our supper in the cabinet, and 
join you in a moment.” 

As I remained for some minutes 
awaiting Guy’s return, my attention 
was drawn towards a crowd, in a 
smaller salon, among whom the usual 
silent decorum of the play-table seem- 
ed held in but small respect, for every 
instant some burst of hearty laughter, 
or some open expression of joy or an- 
ger burst forth, by which I immediately 
perceived that they were the votaries 
of the roulette table, a game at which 
the strict propriety and etiquette ever 
maintained at rouge et noir, are never 
exacted. As I pressed nearer, to dis- 
cover the cause of the mirth, which 
every moment seemed to augment, 
guess my surprise to perceive among 
the foremost rank of the players, my 
acquaintance, Mr. O’Leary, whom [ 
at that moment believed to be solacing 
himself with his meershaum at Meurices. 
My astonishment at how he obtained 
admission to the salon, was even less 
than my fear of his recognising me. 
Atno.time is it agreeable to find that 
the man who is regarded as the buffo 
of a party turns out to be your friend, 
but still less is this so, when the indi- 
vidual claiming acquaintance with you, 
presents any striking absurdity in his 
dress or manner, strongly at contrast 
with the persons and things about him ; 
and thus it now happened—Mr. O’ Lea- 
ry’s external man, as we met him 
on the Calais road, with its various ac- 
companiments of blouse-cap, spectacles, 
and tobacco-pipe, were nothing very 
outré or remarkable, but when the same 
figure pone’ itself among the ele- 
gans of the Parisian world, redolent of 
eau de Portugal, and superb in the 
glories of brocade waistcoats, and vel- 
vet coats, the thing was too absurd, 


and I longed to steal away before any 
chance should present itselt of a recog- 
nition. This, however, was impossible, 
as the crowd from the other table were 
all gathered round us, and I was oblig- 
ed to stand fast, and trust that the ex- 
citement of the game, in which he ap- 
peared to be thoroughly occupied, 
should keep his eye fixed on another 
quarter ; I now observed that the same 
scene in which I had so lately been oc- 
cupied at the rouge et noir table, was 
enacting here, under rather different 
circumstances, Mr. O'Leary was the 
only player, as I had just been, not, 
however, because his success absorbed 
all the interest of the bystanders, but 
that unfortunately his constant want of 
it elicited some strong expression of 
discontent and mistrust from him, 
which excited the loud laughter of the 
others ; but of which, from his great 
anxiety in his game, he seemed totally 
unconscious, 

“ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs,” said 
the croupier. 

“ Wait a bit till I change this,” said 
Mr. O'Leary, producing an English 
sovereign ; the action interpreted his 
wishes, and the money was converted 
into coupons de jeu. 

I now discovered one great cause of 
the mirth of the bystanders, at least 
the English portion of them, Mr. 
O’Leary, when placing his money upon 
the table, observed the singular prac- 
tice of announcing aloud the amount 
of his bet, which, for his own informa- 
tion, he not only reduced to English 
but also Irish currency ; thus the still- 
ness of the room was every instant 
broken by a strong Irish accent pre- 
nouncing something of this sort-—* five 
francs,” “four and a penny”—“ ten 
francs,” “eight and three ha’pence.” 
The amusement thus caused was in- 
creased by the excitement his lo-ses 
threw him into. He now ceased to 
play for several times, when at last, he 
made an offering of his usual stake. 

“ Perd,” said the croupier, raking in 
the piece with a contemptuous air at 
the smallness of the bet, and in no way 
pleased that the interest Mr. O’Leary 
excited should prevent the other players 
from betting. 

“ Perd,” said O’Leary, “ again ; Di- 
vil another song you sing than ‘perd,’ 
and I’m not quite clear you're not 
cheating all the while—only God help 
you if you are !” 

As he so said, the head of a huge 
black-thorn stick was half protruded 
across the table, causing renewed mirth, 
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for among other regulations, every cane, 
however trifling, is always demanded 
at the door; and thus, a new subject 
of astonishment arose, as to how he 
had succeeded in carrying it with him 
into the salon. 

“ Here’s at you again,” said O’ Leary, 
regardless of the laughter, and cover- 
ing three or four numbers with his 
Jjetons. 

Round went the ball once more, and 
once more he lost. 

“ Look now, divil a lie in it, he 
makes them go wherever he pleases. 
I'll take a turn now at the tables ; fair 
play’s a jewel—and we'll see how 
you'll get on.” 

So saying, he proceeded to insinuate 
himself into the chair of the croupier, 
whom he proposed to supersede by no 
very gentle means. This was of course 
resisted, and as the loud mirth of the 
bystanders grew more and more bois- 
terous, the cries of, “ala porte, a la 
porte,” from the friends of the bank, 
rung through the crowd. 

“Go it, Pat—go it, Pat,” said Guy 

over my shoulder, who seemed to take 
a prodigious interest in the proceed- 
ings. 
At this unexpected recognition of 
his nativity, for Mr. O’ Leary never sus- 
pected he could be discovered by his 
accent ; he looked across the table, and 
caught my eye at once. 

“Oh, I'm safe now! stand by me, 
Mr. Lorrequer, and we'll clear the 
room.” 

So saying, and without any further 
provocation, he upset the croupier, 
chair and all, with one sudden jerk up- 
on the floor, and giving a tremendous 
kick to the casette, sent all the five 
franc pieces flying over him; he then 
jumped upon the table, and brandish- 
ing his black-thorn through the ormolu 
lustre, scattered the wax-lights on all 
sides, accompanying the exploit by 
yell that would have called up all Con- 
nemara at midnight, if it had only been 
heard there; in an instant, the gens 
d’armes, always sufficiently near to be 
called in if required, came pouring into 
the room, and supposing the whole af- 
fair hud been a preconcerted thing to 
obtain possession of the money in. the 
bank, commenced capturing different 
members of the company who appear- 
ed, by enjoying the confusion, to be 
favouring and assisting it- My cousin, 
Guy, was one of the first so treated— 
a proceeding to which he responded 
by an appeal, rather in favour with most 
Englishmen, and at once knocked down 


the gen d’arme ; this was the signal for 
a general engagement, and accordingly 
before an explanation could possibly be 
attempted, a most terrific combat en. 
qgued. The Frenchmen in the room 
siding with the gen d’armerie, and mak. 
ing common cause against the English, 
who, although greatly inferior in num. 
ber, possessed considerable advantage, 
from long habit of street rows and 
boxing encounters. As for myself, [ 
had the good fortune to be pitted 
against a very pursy and unwieldly 
Frenchman, who sacre’d to admiration, 
but never put in a single blow at me; 
while therefore, 1 amused myself prac- 
tising what old Cribb called “ the one 
two,” upon his fat carcase, I had 
abundant time and opportunity ‘to 
watch all that was doing about me; 
and truly a more ludicrous affair I ne- 
ver beheld. Imagine about fifteen or 
sixteen young Englishmen, most of 
them powerful, athletic fellows, driving 
an indiscriminate mob of about five 
times their number before them, who, 
with courage enough to resist, yet were 
so totally ignorant of the boxing art, 
that they retreated pell-mell before the 
battering phalanx of their sturdy oppo- 
nents—the most ludicrous figure of 
all being Mr. O’Leary himself, who 
standing upon the table, layed about 
him with a brass lustre that he had un- 
strung, and did considerable mischief 
with this novel instrument of warfare, 
crying out the entire time, “ murder 
every mother’s son of them,” “give 
them another taste of Waterloo.” Just 
as he had uttered the last patriotic sen- 
timent he received a slight admonition 
from behind, by the point of a.gen 
d'arme’s sword, which made him leap 
from the table with the alacrity of a 
harlequin, and come a down 
among the thickest of the fray. My 
attention was now directed elsewhere, 
for above all the din and “tapage” of 
the encounter I could plainly hear the 
row-dow-dow of the drums, and the 
measured tread of troops approaching, 
and at once guessed that a reinforce- 
ment of the gen d’armerie were coming 
up. Behind me there was a large win- 
dow, with a heavy searlet curtain be- 
fore it; my reseletion was at once 
taken, I floored my antagonist, whom 
I had ’till now treated with the most 
merciful forbearance, and immediately 
sprung behind the curtain. A second’s 
consideration showed that in the search 
that must ensue this would afford no 
refuge, so I at ofce opened the sash 
and endeavoured to ascertain at what 
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soht. I was above the ground beneath 
beige night was eo dark that I could 
see nothing, but judging from the leaves 
and twigs that reached to the window, 
that it was a garden beneath, and augur- 
ing from the perfumed smell of the 
shrubs, that they could not be tall trees, 
I resolved to leap, a resolve I had little 
time to come to, for the step of the 
soldiers was already heard upon the 
stair. Fixing my hat then down upon 
my brows, and buttoning my coat 
tightly I let myself down from the 
window-stool by my hands and fell 
upon my legs in the soft earth of the 
garden, safe and unhurt. From the 
increased clamour and din overhead, 
I could learn the affray was at its 
height, and had little difficulty in de- 
tecting the sonorous accent and wild 
threats of my friend Mr. O’Leary, high 
above all the other sounds around him. 
I did not wait long, however, to enjoy 
them, but at once set about securing 
my escape from my present bondage. 
In this I had little difficulty for L was 
directed by a light to a small door, 
which, as [ approached, found that it 
ledinto the den of the Concierge, and 
which also communicated by another 
door with the street. I opened it, 
therefore, at once, and was in the act 
of opening the second, when I felt 
myself seized by |the collar by a strong 
hand ; and on turning round saw the 
sturdy figure of the Concierge himself, 
with a drawn bayonet within a few 
inches of my throat, “ Tenez, mon 
ami,” said 1, quietly, and placing half a 
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dozen louis, some of my recent spoils, 
upon the table, at once satisfied him 
that, even if I were a robber, 1 was at 
least one that understood and respected 
the conveniences of society, He at 
once relinquished his hold and dropped 
his weapon, and pulling off his ca 
with one hand, to draw the cord whic 
opened the Porte cocher with the 
other, and bowed me politely to the 
street. I had scarcel Pad time to in- 
sinuate myself into the dense mass of 
people whom the noise and confusion 
within had assembled around the house, 
when the double door of the building 
opened, and a file of gens d'armerie 
came forth, leading between them my 
friend Mr. O’Leary and some others of 
the rioters—among whom I rejoiced 
to find my cousin did not figure. If I 
were to judge from his disordered ha- 
biliments and scarred visage, Mr. 
O'Leary’s resistance to the constituted 
authorities must have been a vigorous 
one, and the drollery of his appear- 
ance was certainly not decreased by 
his having lost the entire brim of his 
hat—the covering of his head bearing, 
under these distressing circumstances, 
a strong resemblance to a saucepan. 
As I could not at that moment con- 
tribute in any way to his rescue, I de- 
termined on the following day to be 
pace at his examination, =i render 
im all the assistance in my power, 
Meanwhile I returned to Meurice’s, 
thinking of every adventure of the 
evening much more than of my own 
changed condition and altered fortunes. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—PARIS. 


The first thing which met my eye, 
when waking in the morning after the 
affair at the salon, was the rouleau of 
Billet de Banque which I had won at 
play ;and it took several minutes before 

could persuade myself that the entire 
recollection of the evening had any 
more solid foundation than a heated 
brain and fervent imagination. The sud- 
den spring from being a subaltern in the 
——th, with a few hundreds per an- 
num—* pour tout potage,” to becomin 
the veritable proprietor of sem 
thousands, with a handsome house in 
Cumberland, was a consideration which 
I could scarcely admit into my mind— 
so fearful was i that the very first oc- 
currence of the day should dispel the 
illusion, and throw me back into the 
dull reality which I was hoping to 


ome from. 
There is no adage more true than 


the old monkish one—* that what we 
wish, we readily believe ;” so I had 
little difficulty in convincing myself 
that all was as I desired—although, 
certainly, my confused memory of the 
past evening contributed little to that 
conviction. It was then amid a very 
whirl of anticipated pleasures, and new 
schemes for enjoying ,life, that I sat 
down to a breakfast, at which, that I 
might lose no time in commencing my 
race, I had ordered the most recherheé 
viands, which ever French cookery can 
accomplish for the occasion. 

My plans were soon decided upon. 
I resolved to remain only long enough 
in Paris to provide myself with a com- 
fortable travelling carriage—secure a 
good courier—and start for Baden ; 
when I trusted that my pretensions, 
whatever favour they might have been 
once received with, would certainly 
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now, at least, be listened to with more 
prospect of being successful. 

I opened the Galignani paper of the 
day, to direct me then in my search, 
and had scarcely read a few lines before 
a paragraph caught my eye, which not 
a little amused me; it was headed— 
Serious riot at the Salon de Etrangers, 
and attempt to rob the Bank :— 

“ Last evening, among the persons 
who presented themselves at the table 
of this fashionable resort, were certain 
individuals, whose names and dress 
bespoke any thing, rather than the 
rank and condition of those who 
usually frequent there, and whose ad- 
mission is still unexplained, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the police to 
unravel the mystery. The proprietors 
of the bank did not fail to remark these 
persons ; but scrupled, from a fear of 
disturbing the propriety of the salon, 
to take the necessary steps for their 
exclusion—reserving their attention to 
the adoption of precautions against 
such intrusion in future—unfortunately, 
as it turned out eventually, for towards 
eleven o'clock, one of these individuals 
having lost a considerable sum at play, 
proceeded in a very violent and out- 
rageous manner to denounce the bank, 
and went so far as to accuse the 
croupier of cheating. This language 
having failed to excite the disturbance 
it was evidently intended to promote, 
was soon followed up by a most dread- 
ful personal attack upon the banquier, 
in which he was thrown from his seat, 
and the casette, containing several thou- 
sand francs in gold and notes, imme- 
diately laid hold of. The confusion 
now became considerable, and it was 
at once apparent, that the whole had 
been a'preconcerted scheme. Several 
persons, leaping upon the table, at- 
tempted to extinguish the great lustre of 
the salon, in which bold attempt, they 
were most spiritedly resisted by some of 
the other players and the gen-d’arme, 
who had by this time arrived in force. 
The riot was quelled after a prolonged 
and desperate resistance, and the 
rioters, with the exception of two, 
were captured, and conveyed to prison, 
where they await the result of a judi- 
cial investigation, which we shall not 
fail to lay the particulars of before our 
readers. 

“Since our going to press, we have 
learned that one of the ringleaders in 
this vile scheme, is a noted English 
escroe—a swindler, who was alread 
arrested at C for travelling with 
a false passport ; but who contrives, by 





some collusion with another of the 
gang, to evade the local authorities, 
f this be the case, we trust he will 
speedily be detected and brought to 
punishment.” 

Whatever amusement I had found 
in reading the commencing portion of 
this ridiculous misstatement, the al. 
lusion in the latter part by no means 
afforded me equal pleasure ; and I saw, 
in one rapid glance, how much annoy. 
ance, and how many delays and impe- 
diments, a charge even of this ridiculous 
nature might give rise to in my present 
circumstances. My passport, however, 
will settle all—thought Il—as I thrust 
my hand towards my pocket, in which 
I had placed it along with some 
letters. 

Guess my misery, to discover that 
the whole of the pocket had been cut 
away, probably in the hope of obtaining 
the billet de banque rf had won at 
play, but which I had changed from 
that pocket to a breast one on leaving 
the table. This at once led me to 
suspect that there might be some truth 
in the suspicion of the newspaper 
writer of a cee scheme, and 
at once explained to me what had 
much puzzled me before—the extreme 
rapidity with which the elements of 
discord were propagated, for the whole 
affair was the work of a few seconds, 
While I continued to meditate on these 
matters, the waiter entered with a 
small note in an envelop, which a 
commissionaire had just left at the 
hotel for me, and went away saying 
there was no answer. I opened it 
hastily and read : 

“Dear H.—The confounded affair 
of last night has induced me to leave 
this for a few days; besides that I 
have obtained a most excellent reason 
for absenting myself in the presence of 
a black eye, which will prevent my 
appearance in public for a week to 
come. As you are a stranger here, 
you need not fear being detected. 
With all its disagreemers, I can’t help 
laughing at the adventure, and am 
heartily glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of displaying old Jacksons science 
upon those wretched gens-d'armes.— 
Your's, truly, G. L.” 

This certainly, thought I, improves 
my position, Here is my cousin Gay 
—the only one to whom, in any 
doubt or difficulty here, I could refer 
—here he is—flown without letting me 
know where to address him or find 
him out. If rung my bell hastily, 
and having written a line on my 
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, requesting Lord Kilkee to come 
wr ™ a te he could, dispatched 
it to the Rue de la Paix. The mes- 
senger soon returned with an answer, 
that Lord Kilkee had been obliged to 
leave Paris late the evening Yefore, 
having received some important letters 
from Baden. My anxiety now became 
greater. I did not know but that the 
moment I ventured to leave the hotel 
I should be recognised by some of the 
witnesses of the evening’s fray ; and 
all thoughts of succouring poor O'Leary 
were completely forgotten in my fears 
for the annoyances the whole of this 
ridiculous affair might involve me in. 
Without any decision as to my future 
steps, I dressed myself, and proceeded 
to pay my respects to Mrs. Bingham 
and her daughter, who were in the 
same hotel, and whom I had not seen 
since our arrival. 

As I entered the drawing-room, I 
was surprised to find Miss Bingham 
alone. She appeared to have been 
weeping—at least the efforts she made 
to appear easy and in good spirits 
contrasted a good deal with the expres- 
sion of her features as I came in. To 
my inquiries for Mrs. Bingham I re- 
ceived for answer that the friends Mrs. 
Bingham had expected having left a 
few days before for Baden, she had 
resolved on following them, and had 
now merely driven out to make a few 
purchases before her departure, which 
was to take place in the morning. 

There is something so sad in the 
thought of being deserted and left by 
one’s friends under any circumstances, 
that I cannot express how much this 
intelligence affected me. It seemed, 
too, like the last stroke of bad news 
filling up the full measure, that I was 
to be suddenly deprived of the society 
of the very few friends about me, just 
as I stood most in need of them. 

Whether or not Miss Bingham 
noticed my embarrassment, I cannot 
say; but certainly she seemed not 
displeased, and there was in the half- 
encouraging tone of her manner some- 
thing which led me to suspect that she 
was not dissatisfied with the impression 
her news seemed to produce upon me. 

Without at all alluding to my own 
improved fortune, or to the events of 
the preceding night, I began to talk 
over the coming journey, and expressed 
my sincere regret that, having lost m 
passport under circumstances whic 
might create some delay in retrieving 
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it, I could not join their party as I 
should otherwise have done. 

Miss Bingham heard this speech with 
rather more emotion than so simple a 
declaration was calculated to produce ; 
and, while she threw down her eyes 
beneath their long dark lashes and 
coloured slightly, asked— 

“And did you really wish to come 
with us ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said I. 

“And is there no other objection 
than the passport ?” 

“ None whatever,” said I, warming 
as I spoke, for the interest she ap- 
peared to take in me completely upset 
all my calculations, besides that I had 
never seen her looking so handsome, 
and that, as the French wisely remark, 
“vaut toujours quelque chose.” 

“Oh, then, pray come with us, 
which you can do, for mamma has just 
got her passport for her nephew along 
with her own ; and as we really don’t 
want him, nor he us, we shall both be 
better pleased to be free of each other, 
and you can easily afterwards have 
your own forwarded to Baden by 
post.” 

“ Ah, but,” said I, “how shall I be 
certain, if I take so flattering an offer, 
that you will forgive me for filling u 
the place of the dear cousin, for, if 
conjecture aright, itis Lecher Edouard 
that purposes to be your companion.” 

“Yes, you have guessed quite cor- 
rectly ; but you must not tax me with 
inconsistency, but really I have grown 
quite tired of my poor cousin, since I 
saw him last night.” 

“ And you used to admire him pro- 
digiously.” 

“ Well, well, that is all true, but I 
do so no longer.” 

“Eh! perché,” said I, looking cun- 
ningly in eye. 

“For reasons that Mr. Lorrequer 
shall never know if he has to ask 
them,” said the poor girl, covering her 
eyes with her hands, and sobbing bit- 


=. 

hat I thought, said, or did upon 
this occasion, with all my most sincere 
desire to make a “ clean breast of it in 
these confessions,” I know not; but 
this I do know, that two hours after, 
I found myself still sitting upon the 
sofa beside Miss Bingham, whom I 
had been calling Emily all the while, 
and talking more of personal matters 
and my own circumstances than is ever 
safe or prudent for a young man to 
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do with any lady under the age of his 
mother. 

All that I can now remember of 
this interview, is the fact of having ar- 
ranged my Sanrtes in the manner 
proposed by Miss Bingham—a propo- 
sition to which I acceded with an af- 
fectation of satisfaction that I fear 
went very far to deceive my fair friend. 
Not that the pleasure I felt in the pros- 
pect was altogether feigned ; but cer- 
tainly the habit of being led away by 
the whim and temper of the moment 
had so much become a part of my na- 
ture, that I had long since despaired 
of ever guarding myself against the 
propensity | had acquired, of following 
every lead which any one might throw 
out for me. And thus, as poor Harry 
Lorrequer was ever the first man to get 
into a row at the suggestion of a friend, 
so he only waited the least possible pres- 
sing on any occasion to involve himself 
in any scrape or misfortune that pre- 
sented itself, provided there was only 
some one good enough to advise him 
to do so, 

As I entered my own room, to make 
my preparations for departure, I could 
not help thinking over all the events 
thus crowded into the space of a few 
hours. My sudden possession of wealth 
—iny prospects at Callonby still unde- 
cided—my scrape at the Salon—my 
late interview with Miss Bingham, in 
which I had only stopped short of a 
proposal to marry, were almost suffi- 
cient to occupy any reasonable mind ; 
and so I was beginning to suspect, 
when the waiter informed me that the 
Commissaire of Police was in waiting 
below, and wished to speak to me. 
Affecting some surprise at the request 
which I at once perceived the object 
of, I desired him to be introduced. I 
was quite correct in my guess. The 
information of my being concerned in 
the affair at the Salon had been com- 
municated to the authorities, and the 
Commissaire had orders to obtain 
bail for my appearance at the Tribunal 
de Justice, on that day week, or con- 
mit me at once to prison. The Com- 
missaire politely gave me till evening 
to procure the required bail, satisfying 
himself that he could adopt measures 
to prevent my escape, and took his 
leave. He had scarcely gone when 
Mr. Edward Bingham was announced 
—the reason for this visit I could not 
so readily divine ; but 1 had little time 
allowed for my conjectures, as the 
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same instant a very smart dapper little 
gentleman presented himself, dressed 
in all the extravagance of French 
mode. His hair, which was permitted 
to curl upon his shoulders, was divided 
along the middle of the head ; his 
moustaches were slightly upturned and 
carefully waxed, and his small chin-tuft, 
a Henri-quatre most gracefully pointed, 
he wore three most happily contrasting 
coloured waitcoats, and spurs of glit- 
tering brass. His visit was of scarcely 
five minutes’ duration ; but was eyi- 
dently the opening of a breaching bat- 
tery by the Bingham family in all 
form—the object of which I could at 
least guess at. 

My embarrassments were not destin- 
ed to end here ; for scarcely had | 
returned Mr. Bingham’s eighth saluta- 
tion at the head of the stair-case, when 
another individual presented himself 
before me. This figure was in every 
respect the opposite of my last visitor, 
Although framed perfectly upon the 
late Parisian school of dandyism, his, 
however, was the “ecole militaire,” 
Le Captaine Eugene de Joncoutt, for 
so he introduced himself, was a portly 
personage, of about five and thirty or 
forty years of age, with that mixture of 
bon hommie and ferocity in his fea- 
tures which the soldiers of Napoleon’s 
army either affected, or possessed na- 
turally. His features, which were 
handsome, and the expression of which 
was pleasing, were, as it seemed, per- 
verted, by the warlike turn of a most 
terrific pair of whiskers and moustaches, 
from their naturally good-humoured 
bent; and the practised frown and 
eo turn of his dark eye were evi- 
dently only the acquired advantages 
of his military career; a handsome 
mouth, with singularly regular and 
good teeth, took much away from the 
savouche look of the upper part of his 
face ; and contributed, with the aid of 
a most pleasing voice, to impress you 
in his favour; his dress was a blue 
braided frock, decorated with the cor- 
don ot the legion ; but neither these, 
nor the clink of his long cavalry spurs, 
were necessary to convince you that 
the man was a soldier ; besides that, 
there was that mixture of urbanity and 
aplomb in his manner which showed 
him to be perfectly accustomed to the 
usages of the best society. 

“ May I beg to know,” said he, as 
he seated himself slowly, “if this card 
contains your name and address,” hand- 
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ing me at the same moment one of my 
visiting cards. I immediately replied 
in the affirmative. 

« You are then in the English ser- 
vice ?” 

« Yes.” 

“Then, may I entreat your pardon 
for the trouble of these questions, and 
explain the reason of my visit. I am 
the friend of Le Baron D’ Haulpenne, 
with whom you had the altercation last 
night in the salon, and in whose name 
I have come to request the address of 

iend on your part.” 

= ho, eae I, the Baron is 
then the stout gentleman that I pum- 
melled so ey near the win- 
dow; but how came he by my card ; 
and besides, in a row of that kind, I 
am not aware how far the matter can 
be conceived to go farther than what 
happens at the moment. These were 
the thoughts of a second of time, and 
before I could reply any thing, the 
Captain resumed. 

“ You seem to have forgotten the 
circumstance, and so indeed should I 
like todo, but unfortunately D’Haul- 
penne says that you struck him with 
your walking cane, so you know, under 
such a state of things, there is but oue 
course.” 

“ But gently,” added I, “I had no 
cane whatever the last evening.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” interrupted 

he; “but my friend is most positive in 
his account, and describes the alterca- 
tion as having continued from the salon 
to the street, when you struck him, 
and at the same time threw him your 
card. Two of our officers were also 
resent ; and although, as it appears 
rom your present forgetfulness, that 
the thing took place in the heat and 
excitement of the moment, still F 

“ But still,” said I, catching up his 
last words, “I never did strike the 
gentleman as you describe—never had 
any altercation in the street—and E 

“Is that your address,” said the 
Frenchman, with a slight bow. 

“ Yes, certainly it is.” 

“ Why then,” said he, with a slight 
curl of his upper lip—half smile, half 
derision 


“Oh! make yourself perfectly easy,” 
I replied. “ If any one had by an ac- 
cident made use of my name, it shall 
not suffer by such a mistake. I shall 
be quite at your service the moment I 
can find out a friend to refer you to.” 

I had much difficulty to utter these 
few words with a suitable degree of 
temper, so stung was I by the insolent 
demeanour of the Frenchman, whose 
coolness and urbanity seemed only to 
increase every moment. 

“ Then I have the honour to salute 
you,” said he, rising with great mild- 
ness in his voice ; “ and shall take the 
liberty to leave my card for the in- 
formation of your friend.” 

So saying, he placed his card upon 
the table—“ Le Capitaine Eugene de 
Joncourt, Cuirassiers de la Garde.” 

“T need not press upon Monsieur 
the value of despatch.” 

“ I shall not lose a moment,” said I, 
as he clattered down the stairs of the 
hotel, with that perfect swaggering 
nonchalance which a Frenchman is 
always an adept in, and I returned to 
my room, to meditate upon my nu- 
merous embarrassments, and think 
over the difficulties which every mo- 
ment was contributing to increase the 
number of. 

“ The indictment has certainly many 
counts,” thought I. 

Imprimus—A half-implied, but fully 
comprehended promise to marry a 
young lady, with whom, I confess I 
only intend to journey this life—as far 
as Baden. 

Secondly—A charge of swindling 
—for such the imputation goes to—at 
the salon. 

Thirdly, another unaccountable de- 
lay in joining the Callonbys, with whom 
lam every hour inthe risque of being 
“ compromis ;” and lastly a duel in per- 
spective with some confounded French- 
man, who is at this very moment prac- 
tising at a pistol gallery. 

Such were the heads of my reflec- 
tions, and such the agreeable impres- 
sions my visit to Paris was destined to 
open with ; how they were to be fol- 
lowed up I reserve for another chap- 
ter and another month. 





NOTE TO BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


A pamphlet, in undesigned confirmation of our history of the Battle of the 
Diamond, has been recently published by Mr. Charles Hamilton Teeling. Our 
“ By-ways” may not conduct us, so speedily as Mr. Teeling wishes, to the 
scenes of which he has written ; we, however, thus early beg to assure him that 
we are willing, in his favour, to invert the old adage, and take the deed for or 


without the will. We thank Mr. Teeling for his praises—we acknowledge his 
courtesy—we freely pardon his invectives—and, in due time, hope to avail our- 
selves of the service he has rendered to the cause of truth by confirming our 
over-true history. 





